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DON WRIGHT 


At five minutes past three they hoisted him up 
on their well-padded shoulders and carried him off 
the field. 

The paunchy man pulled his little suede hat 
down tightly on his head. He looked at the sea of 
scarlet-clad gladiators surrounding him. Then he ven- 
tured a glance at the scoreboard. There it was — 
Nebraska 21, Oklahoma 9. 

A grin slanted out of the right corner of his 
mouth and twinkled across his face. 

More than 52,000 people assembled in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska’s Memorial Stadium stood and 
cheered. Their voices saluted a great football team, 
perhaps the greatest in the university’s 76 years of 


gridiron competition. And they paid vocal tribute to 
a great coach. 





For at five minutes past three on that bright, 
rather cold Thanksgiving afternoon, November 25, 
1965, the tomorrow that the legion of Nebraska foot- 
ball faithful had promised themselves for 50 sea- 
sons had suddenly become today. For the first time 
since 1915 a Cornhusker football team had gar- 
nered for itself that rarest and most treasured of 
gridiron prizes — a perfect seasoii. 

And the man most responsible for the trans- 
mutation of that hope into glorious reality was Robert 
S. Devaney. 

They stood in Memorial Stadium. They shouted. 
They pounded each other. They kissed wives, sweet- 
hearts and children. They gloried in their Corn- 
huskers. 


They were on a campus wealthy in football tra- 


dition — a campus which had thrilled to the feats 
of Guy Chamberlin and Ed Weir, and to George 
Sauer and Lloyd Cardwell; a campus which had 
shared the agonizing frustrations of Tom Novak and 
which had dazzled in the exploits of Bobby Reynolds. 
They were on a campus which had seen the Corn- 
huskers hobble the Four Horsemen of Notre Dame 
and send them back to South Bend beaten; which 
had witnessed great Minnesota elevens bow in de- 
feat, and which had seen Oklahoma vanquished, 
25-21, in 1959 to end the greatest success era in 
college football. They were on a campus from which 
Nebraska footballers had sallied forth to imprison 
Red Grange in a wall of red and conquer his Illini, 
14-0, in 1925, his senior year, and to upset Pop 
Warner's ‘‘Wonder Team"’ at Pittsburgh in 1921. 

But never had there been a prouder moment for 
the Cornhuskers than on that Thanksgiving after- 
noon when they stormed from behind to conquer 
Oklahoma and end the 1965 regular season with 10 
victories and no defeats. 

Bob Devaney rode the shoulders of his champ- 
ions toward the dressing room. 


And behind him the mighty crowd bellowed the 

triumph of Nebraska. It thundered over the plains 
Of Lincoln. It was carried across the length and 
breadth of North America into the homes of more 
than 50 million television viewers. And it echoed 
around the world on the radio sets of American mili- 
tary men. 
_ It was a roar that carried with it the richness of 
yesterday, the glory of today and the fertile promise 
of a victorious tomorrow. It sounded loudly, clearly, 
triumphantly that Thanksgiving afternoon: 

GO BIG RED! 

x * ae 

The Devaney era began soon after the end of 
the 1961 football season and the departure from 
the Lincoln campus of Bill Jennings, one of a parade 
Of coaches who had failed in their efforts to lead 
the Cornhuskers back to the glories of the teams 
of Walter (Bummy) Booth, Jumbo Stiehm, D. X. 
Bible and Biff Jones. 

lt was a gray afternoon in late December. Carl 
Donaldson, then the university purchasing agent and 
later the business manager, had been sent out to the 
Lincoln Municipal Airport on a dual errand — to pick 
up the luggage of William Henry Harrison (Tippy) 
Dye, who had flown to Lincoln that very morning, and 
to meet a stranger who was arriving on the 3:30 
Plane from Denver. 

Donaldson waited in the cold for the visitor from 
the West, a Mr. R . Roberts. The university official 
didn't know the man. But he had a photo. As passen- 
ger after passenger alighted from that DC-6, Donald- 
SOn peered into each face and then glanced at the 
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picture. Finally the last man descended the ramp 
steps. He looked around through squinty eyes. Don- 
aldson looked at him and decided this must be Mr. 
Roberts. He examined the visitor. Even though it was 
cold the man was carrying his topcoat. He was 
slightly paunchy, balding and when Donaldson ex- 
tended his hand in recognition, the man grinned 
puckishly. He might very well have been a sales- 
man of the type Donaldson dealt with regularly. A 
hardware peddler, perhaps. 

Donaldson drove him to the main campus. The 
first major facility seen from the direction of the 
Municipal Airport is Memorial Stadium. They stopped 
and got out of the car for a moment. By this time 
the visitor had put on his coat. The north wind was 
frigid. 

They went past the Coliseum and over to the 
men’s dormitories at Selleck Quadrangle. There Don- 
aldson introduced his new friend to the director of 
dormitories, who in turn proudly showed off rooms 
in which men students dwell. Then the visitor was 
escorted to the cafeteria. 





Carl Donaldson guided the “salesman.” 


As the operation of the eating place was ex- 
plained, Mr. Roberts .exclaimed in sudden surprise: 

“You mean you have a special table just for foot- 
ball players? Well, 1’ll be.’ 

He said goodbye to the dormitory manager and, 
still in the company of the purchasing agent, was 
taken to a darkened room. There he was shown reel 
after reel of motion pictures — movies of Nebraska 
football games, of all things. 

Football films for a salesman? Yep. But this 
Salesman wasn't selling nuts and bolts: he was sell- 
ing himself. He had traveled to Lincoln from Laramie, 
Wyo., under an assumed name to ward off the press. 

When he had seen enough of the Cornhuskers of 


1961, he stood up and remarked for all in the room 
to hear: 

“Bill Jennings was quite a recruiter. There are 
some good boys here.”’ 

And with that, Robert S. Devaney — the Mr. 
Roberts who had been met at the airport by the uni- 
versity’s purchasing agent — agreed to become the 
twenty-seventh head football coach of the University 
of Nebraska. 

Bob Devaney didn't just happen in. Jennings 
was gone. Bill Orwig, athletic director during much of 
the lean years period, had previously moved to In- 
diana University. The University of Nebraska ad- 
ministration was determined that there must be a new 
era, an era of success, in Cornhusker football. 

Chancellor Clifford Hardin and other university 
officials searched nine months for the man they felt 
would capably head the Athletic Department. They 
found him in Tippy Dye — former Ohio State foot- 
ball and basketball player who had coached the cage 
sport at Brown, Ohio State and then for nine years 
at the University of Washington, where his teams 
won six northern division Pacific Coast Conference 
titles. He came to Nebraska after three years as ath- 
letic director at the University of Wichita. Under 
Dye’s guidance the Shockers became a_ national 
basketball power and began registering surprising 
football successes, including one trip to El Paso’s 
Sun Bowl. 

Shortly after Dye arrived at the Nebraska cam- 
pus, Dr. Hardin heard a rumor that Duffy Daugherty, 
who had built a succession of gridiron powerhouses 
at Michigan State University, was looking around for 
a new post. Dr. Hardin, himself a former Michigan 
State dean, immediately picked up the phone and 
offered Daugherty the Nebraska coaching job. 


“That rumor is false. I'm not interested in leav- 
ing East Lansing,"’' the Michigan State coach told the 
Nebraska Chancellor. ‘‘But if it's a good man you're 
interested in. . . well, there’s a fellow who used to 
work for me as end and defensive backfield coach. 
And before that we were assistants together here 
under Biggie Mutin. He’s put together some great 
teams at the University of Wyoming. Name's Bob 
Devaney.” 

Indeed he had experienced success at Wyoming. 
In five years Devaney-coached teams had won 35, 
lost 10 and tied five — this despite an unspectacular 
four victories, three losses and three ties his first 
year in the Skyline Conference. He had attracted 
enough of a splash to have been offered the head 
coaching jobs at Maryland and California. These he 
turned down. But Nebraska appeared promising. And 
he seized the opportunity. 

| And Nebraska saw promise in Devaney. Not that 
this was unusual. Hope springs eternal, and nowhere 
does hope spring more doggedly eternal than in the 


breasts of Nebraska football fans. From Rulo to Har- 
rison, from South Sioux City to Kimball there is, and 
always has been, a great football optimism. Now this 
optimism was buoyed by a man with a barrelful 
of ability and an impish grin. 

Most Nebraskans knew very little about Devaney 
when it was announced in early January of 1962 
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that he had been named head coach. In fact, his 
name was commonly mispronounced. It took a coup- 
let composed by the ever-popular Gregg McBride of 
the Omaha World-Herald to impress people with the 
preferred pronunciation: 

Get off your fanny 

And help Bob Devaney. 


These are the coaches of the Devaney era. Left to right behind the head coach: George 
Kelly, defensive line coach who played at Notre Dame, a holdover pee oe Bul Jennings staff; 
Cletus Fischer, freshman line coach, a Nebraska great of the late on s and also a huis 
assistant; Carl Selmer. offensive line coach who played at Minnesota, Notre Dame and W yoming ; 
Jim Ross, defensive end and backfield coach who was a center and end at Eastern Michigan 
College; Mike Corgan, offensive back coach, another former Notre Dame player, and John 
Melton, freshman coach who played at Wyoming. Selmer, Ross, Corgan and Melton came to 


Nebraska from Wyoming with Devaney. 








Not that Bob was a total stranger to all Nebras- 
kans. Another World-Herald staffer, roving reporter 
Tom Allan, claimed that the hiring of Devaney had 
spiked the guns of Nebraska Panhandle secessionists 
who have long agitated for that part of the state to 
be joined to Wyoming. Allan reported: 

“With Devaney moving from Wyoming to Nebras- 
ka, the staunch fans out west aren't sure they want 
to be moving from Nebraska to Wyoming.”’ 

He was coming from the West. But he was an 
‘Easterner’’ from Michigan. 

Bob Devaney was born and raised in Saginaw, a 
Great Lakes town, where his father was a sailor on 
the iron ore boats plying the lakes from Duluth. He 
played football, basketball and baseball at high 
school. He was graduated in 1933 — cut loose from 
school in the depths of the Depression. There just 
wasn't any money in the Devaney household for 
more education, so for two and one-half years Bob 
worked in a Chevrolet foundry. 

‘| was happy*to have the job,’’ he said. ‘‘But one 
day | woke up to the realization that there must be an 
easier way to make a living than spending the rest of 
my life in a foundry. | decided to go to college to see 
if | could find one." 

He enrolled at near-by Alma College, a Presby- 
terian-related, liberal-arts school. There weren't any 
athletic scholarships at Alma, and young Devaney 
pumped gasoline, waited tables and worked sum- 
mers at various factory jobs around Saginaw and 
Alma to finance his education. 

Somehow he found time to play end on the foot- 
ball team. In his senior year he was captain, most 
valuable player and all-conference end. 


The Devaney era 
brought a new 
kind of football to 
Nebraska—crowd- 
pleasing and 
successful. 
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After graduating in 1939 with a Bachelor's De- 
gree in Social Sciences, Devaney took a job as foot- 
ball, basketball and baseball coach at Michigan's Big 
Beaver High School. He also taught six different sub- 
jects to six different classes. The pay was 125 dollars 
a month. But Mrs. Devaney (he had married a class- 
mate, Phyllis Wiley, in 1936) was teaching, too, and 
somehow they got along. 

There was a succession of high school coaching 
jobs in Michigan —- including a stint at Alpena, 
where his teams won 52 and lost only nine. Then, 
after 14 years as a high school coach and at a time 
when he was thinking seriously of leaving coaching 
for a career in school administration, Biggie Munn, 
Michigan State head coach at the time, offered him 
a job as an assistant on his staff. That was in the 
summer of 1953. 

At the close of the 1956 season, Devaney read 
in the newspapers that Phil Dickins, who had achieved 
considerable success as Wyoming coach, had re- 
signed to go to Indiana. Devaney applied for the job. 
Biggy Munn.and Duffy Daugherty put in a good word 
for him and another strong endorsement came from 
Bowden Wyatt, a former Wyoming coach. Without any 
head-coaching experience at the college level De- 
vaney was hired by Wyoming. 

Now Nebraska was to be his second collegiate 
head-coaching position. But for a time ‘‘was to be” 
seemed apropos. 

Devaney’s acceptance of the $17,000-a-year Ne- 
braska contract was conditional. In the summer of 
1961 his Wyoming contract had been extended five 
years, so there was the matter of obtaining a release 
from Laramie. The University of Wyoming Board of 
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Trustees met January 7, 1962, to consider the mat- 
ter. The meeting ended with the contract still in 
force. It seems that Devaney was the third coach in 
succession to ask for a release from a Wyoming con- 
tract to go to a bigger university. ‘‘We just wanted 
to make him sweat a little,” one trustee declared 
later. 

The coach-to-be did sweat — for nearly a month. 
And so did Nebraska football fans, all 1,500,000 of 
them. 

In the meantime, there was the big job of re- 
cruiting to be done — at both schools. So, Devaney 
and Wyoming Athletic Director Glenn Jacoby arbi- 
trarily split up the Cowboy coaching staff between 
Laramie and Lincoln. Members of the Wyoming staff 
who appeared certain to follow Devaney eastward 
were assigned Cornhusker recruiting chores — along 
with two holdovers from the Jennings period, George 
Kelly and Cletus Fischer. Officially Devaney was di- 
viding his time between both campuses. It got so 
that some fans took to calling the peripatetic Mr. De- 
vaney the coach of the “Cowhuskers. 

Early in February, the Wyoming trustees met 
again, and after keeping Devaney waiting outside the 
conference room for six hours they finally freed him 
from the contract. 

At last Nebraska had a coach of its own. At last 
Devaney could go to work in earnest. 


a 


Mike Corgan, Jim Ross, Carl Selmer and John 
Melton of the Wyoming staff moved to Lincoln with 
him. Ross, by the way, spent seven years at Alpena 
and all five years at Wyoming with Devaney. 

Devaney is a warm, sincere, straight-talking, 
straight-shooting gent. Nebraskans opened their 
hearts to him. Veteran scribe Gregg McBride, who 
had seen a couple of platoons of Nebraska head 
coaches come and go, had this to report in his col- 
umn after an early Devaney press conference: 

‘‘He dodged no questions. He rolled with the 
punch at some pointed queries and occasionally 
eased the tension with a quip. This was the first 
time in six years football writers have been able to 
talk to a Nebraska head coach who had the answers.” 

And McBride cqntinued: 

‘‘In his first interview, Devaney left the impres- 
sion he will be the boss of Cornhusker football; will 
not permit interference with his program to turn out 
winning teams.”’ 

Wally Provost, World-Herald sports editor, was 
similarly impressed: 

“The first meeting with Devaney created the 
pleasant impression that he is a down-to-earth gent 
who would have no trouble making friends in Ne- 
braska. There also was every indication that he knows 
exactly what he needs to build winning football — 
and how to get it.”’ 


Coach Devaney has the ability to instill confidence in the players and bring out the ‘best 


in each individual. 
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There was enthusiasm and happiness in Nebraska 
as September of 1962 arrived. And it was a sort of 
happiness engendered entirely by optimism. The 
Cornhuskers were going to be better. Of that there 
was general agreement. It was even the concerted 
opinion of Big Eight football writers and sports- 
casters that Nebraska would improve. After the 1961 
record of three wins, six losses and one tie under 
Bill Jennings it had to be better. But there was also 
a new attitude. It infected the 55 members of the 
football squad and spread throughout the state — 
an epidemic of confident hope. Perhaps the condi- 
tion was best described by Jim Huge, a senior end 
from Holdrege: 
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“Oh, how | wish | were a sophomore again, just 
starting out. Squad morale is the best I’ve seen in 
school.” 

Wrote Wally Provost in the World-Herald as the 
first game approached: 

“The new coaching administration at Nebraska 
has blown out the old atmosphere of wistful hope 
and substituted aggressiveness and determination." 

The opening game was against South Dakota. It 
was no match, to be sure. But 27,000 Nebraska 
fans turned out to see the new brand of football they 
had beén promised. 

On the first play from scrimmage Husker quarter- 
back Dennis*Claridge tossed a pass. 

At that time the Nebraska bench was at the west 
sideline. Devaney watched the play with satisfaction. 
Then he turned to an assistant, jerked a thumb over 
his shoulder at the alumni and other fans in the west 
Stand and growled: 

“That'll show 'em we mean business."" 

Nebraska filled the air with passes that after- 
noon, And Husker runners piled up big yardage from 


a multiple offense which made superb use of decep- 
tion. 


The old ‘‘wait and pray”’ style of football was no 
more. Of that 27,000 fans were convinced that sunny 
September afternoon in 1962. 

Devaney used another technique to make that 
clear a few days later. Speaking at a luncheon of 
Lincoln businessmen, he was asked by one arm-chair 
strategist if the Cornhuskers planned to use the 
quick-kick. 

‘When | arrived here from Wyoming, everybody 
was talking about the kicking,’’ he replied, referring 
to Nebraska’s tendency during the Jennings period 
to punt often on third down and almost never gamble 
on fourth down. ‘‘Before we ever quick-kick on third 
down, we'll look up in the stands and get the signal.”’ 


There is no record of anyone ever again asking 
Devaney about punting plans. 


The Cornhuskers won their first six games of the 
1962 season. Nebraska's resurgence as a football 
power was becoming an accomplished fact. Twenty- 
one years of ‘nice try”’ had given way to ‘“‘can win.” 
The Huskers were winning. And Nebraska responded. 

Dr. Norman Carlson, a Lincoln dentist and avid 
university booster, commented: 


‘Alumni now talk about ‘our’ team. When we 
used to lose, it was ‘their’ team." 

Wes Grady, president of Corncobs, campus spirit 
Organization, declared: 

‘For the first time that | can remember, students 


are not griping and are behind the team, coach and 
staff.” 


For 1,500,000 people, some of them dwelling 
nearly 600 miles apart, winning football is a marvel- 
ous, mysteriously-powerful cohesive force. Dick Beck- 
er, sports editor of the Lincoln Journal at the time, 
observed: 


‘‘There’s no more conflict between the east and 
west and north and south.” 


Strange magic was being 
performed by the Nebras- 
ka footballers and a latter- 
day leprechaun with a 
Gaelic face and the name 
of Bob Devaney. 

The Nebraska team went 
on that first Devaney sea- 
son to lose to Missouri, 
dump Kansas and Okla- 
homa State and take a 
beating at the hands of 
Oklahoma. Then, in mid- 
December, they met a 
heavily favored University 
of Miami team led by the 
nation’s most headlined 
college passer, George 
Mira, in New York City's 
Gotham Bowl. Nebraska 
triumphed, 36-34. 

From the vantage point 
of New York City Bob De- 
vaney and his Cornhuskers 
served notice on the foot- 
ball world that the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska once 
again was big time. 

DON WRIGHT 
Under Devaney it has stayed big time. The 1963 


team lost only one game, a never-to-be-forgotten up- 
set by the Air Force Academy at Lincoln. Then it went 


on to defeat a rugged Auburn team in the Orange * 


Bowl. 
In 1964, the Huskers were on their way to an un- 


blemished regular season until they traveled south 
to Norman. There they played their worst game of 
the year and lost to Oklahoma. On New Year's Day 
Arkansas beat them in the Cotton Bowl 10-7. 

Then came the 1965 season. The Devaney- 
coached team came from behind more than once. 
But the Cornhuskers had what was needed to win. 
And they won every regular season game. 

For the fourth time in four Devaney seasons Ne- 
braska was invited to a bow! game. In fact, Nebraska 
in 1965 had its choice of every major post-season 
game except the Rose Bowl, which is committed to 
the Big Ten for its outside challenger. Team mem- 
bers voted in favor of Miami's Orange Bowl. The op- 
ponent was the University of Alabama. 

And that New Year's night the Crimson Tide of 
Paul (Bear) Bryant, who may very well be Bob De- 
vaney’s principal rival as the coach who most con- 
sistently produces top-notch teams, bombarded the 
Huskers with what the Nebraska coach described as 
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‘the finest offense of any college team | have ever 
seen.'’ The Cornhuskers had some heavy artillery 
also. But it wasn't quite enough. After 60 minutes of 
play the Tide was ahead 39 to 28. 

After four regular seasons and four bowl games 
at Nebraska, Devaney had posted a record of 38 
victories and six defeats. His nine-year record as a 
college head coach was 73 wins, 16 losses and five 
ties, the best in the nation. And you won't get an ar- 
gument in Nebraska when you describe Bob Devaney 
as the best coach in the nation. 

He is also one of the busiest. Phyllis Devaney, the 
pretty and personable wife of the coach, loves his 
success and the financial security it is bringing the 
family (there are a daughter, Patricia, and a son 
Michael). But she knows how lonely the wife of ‘4 
coach can be. “‘He’s rarely at home — except in the 
fall,"" she related. ‘‘! look forward to the footbal| 
season because then | can see him every night." 
| At other times there are recruiting trips, coach- 
ing clinics, speeches and other public appearances. 
Although no one keeps count, it is far likely that De- 
vaney spends more nights away from Lincoln than 
he does at home. 

He's a great public speaker and he's much in 
demand. There is hardly a community in Nebraska 
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Quarterback Fred Duda drops back to pass, protected by Guard LaVerne Allers. 


and surrounding states in which he hasn't appeared. 
He seems to thrive on that last of the post-season 
appearances, the mashed potato bowl. 


You can see it in the paper almost every day: 
‘Devaney to Speak at Oshkosh"’. . . or at Holdrege, 
or Valentine, or Spencer, or Norfolk, or Broken Bow, 
or at the Omaha YMCA Fund Drive Dinner, or at the 
Tekamah Sports Recognition Banquet, or to the Men 
of St. Bernard's Parish. Or it might be the Lutheran 
Laymen's League. You can be sure he’s been there 
— and a thousand other places. 


And Bob Devaney has lived that nightmare of 
public speakers, the conflict in dates. Once he did 
find himself with two banquet commitments the 
same night — he had agreed to speak at banquets 
at both Madison and Osceola. Lesser men would 
have retreated to one of the two roast beef feeds. 
Ah, but not Bob Devaney. He showed himself to be 
as much of a logistician as he is a football strategist. 
With a bit of persuasion the sponsors of the Osceola 
gathering moved their starting time to a slightly 
later hour. And the coach took to the air. He flew to 
Norfolk and was driven to near-by Madisén. After 
speaking, Devaney was whisked back to the Norfolk 
Airport and the special plane sped him to Stroms- 
burg. Ten minutes or so after landing he was being 
welcomed at the Osceola affair. His talks were su- 
perb, of course, but there is no record of whether he 
ate his mashed potatoes at both places. His spon- 
taneous wit is one of the reasons he is in such great 
demand as a speaker. Bob Devaney, the raconteur, 
will be examined more closely in a later chapter. 


DON WRIGHT 


A successful coach is a psychologist as well as 
a speaker. Devaney wears both hats handsomely. 

By using great big squads he manages to get the 
most out of his young athletes. Those who might be- 
come bad actors know that they can be dropped, if 
necessary, and that they will hardly be missed. De- 
vaney has had his problems with players. Big Bob 
Brown, everybody's All-America at guard, was one. 
Disgusted at one point because Brown didn't appear 
to be playing to his potential, Devaney took him aside 
and pointed to the green pastures of professional 
football. 

“You can be making more money your first year 
out of college than | am as head coach," he told 
Brown. And that was all it took. 

There's another reason for a big squad. De- 
vaney knows that the athlete who gets to play is a 
satisfied player, even when he realizes three or four 
others are better than he is at his position. This was 
one reason the Nebraska coach led the fight to in- 
crease to 40 the permissible size of the traveling 
squad in the Big Eight. And he isn't satisfied with 
that. He wants to take more men on the road. 

Devaney also recognizes the incalculable value 
of his staff of assistants. He makes certain they are 
well paid — $14,000 a year for his full-time aides, 
which is higher than the salary of some college head 
coaches — and they also share in some of his extra 
earnings. Assistants on the coaching staffs of many 
colleges and universities come and go. But every full- 
time aide who was with Devaney at the start of 
spring practice of 1962 was still with him during 
spring practice of 1966. 


DON WRIGHT 





Bob Devaney “romances” a high school star. 


At that time Devaney’s own annual salary was 
$23,500. He also held the rank of full professor. 

There are other factors in the Devaney SUCCESS 
formula — his football-is-fun philosophy, Ais in- 
sistence that athletes on football scholarships owe 
their primary allegiance to football with all other 
sports being secondary and his belief that there must 
be complete university cooperation In clearing the 
way for his players to attend every practice session 

| regular season. 
aa atic hasn't engendered jealously among 
the university's academicians. This was demonstrated 
when the Faculty Club, which hears him every Tues- 
day noon during the season, presented certificates of 
appreciation to Devaney and his staff. Devaney has 
a way of getting along with people. 

And he gets along with his fellow coaches, too. 
He has never intentionally piled up a score. He 
knows that this has affected Nebraska adversely in 
the national ratings, but he refuses to disgrace an- 
other coach and his players. And he also wants to 
give his substitutes a chance to play. He lettered 
more than 40 squadmen for the 1965 season, an in- 
dication that he swept the bench time and again. , 

Nebraska has won with Devaney. But it hasn't 
always been secure with him. Covetous oe ee 
been cast toward Lincoln. In 1963 the University o 
Miami tried desperately to woo him away. Nebraska 
almost went into a panic, with even the Governor 
and the Lieutenant Governor expressing concern 


publicly, while Devaney conferred with Officials of 
the Florida school. Finally, on December 17, Devaney 
announced he would stay at Lincoln. The 1,500,000 
residents of Nebraska breathed a collective sigh of 
relief and went back to work. 

One factor in his decision to remain, Devaney 
said, was a paid-up $100,000 life insurance policy 
provided by alumni and other fans. 

What are some of the keys to Devaney's success? 

Daring and innovation represent one. For ex- 
ample, Devaney introduced Sunday practice sessions 
at Nebraska, something of a necessity in the rainy 
spring. This was a brave move in pious Lincoln, 
center of the Midlands Bible Belt. They tell the story 
of a Devaney booster who decided to measure re- 
action to that bold step. He approached a _ hard- 
shelled church layman. “| guess you've heard by 
now that Devaney’s holding football Practice on Sun- 
day,’’ the fan said cautiously, 

“Yep,” replied the deacon. ‘Sure have heard." 

“Well, what do you think about it?” the booster 
asked. 

“What do | think about it?” the deacon thundered. 
‘Why the hell didn't any of the coaches before him 
think of that? No wonder Devaney’s got a winning 
team." 

Leonard Cahn, veteran sports writer for Denver's 
Rocky Mountain News and a Devaney observer at 


both Wyoming and Nebraska, explained his success 
this way: 
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‘Devaney has the facili- 
ty of finding the key to 
every player on his squad. 
In other words, players 
seem to develop more ra- 
pidly under him. He instills 
confidence in them. He 
seems to know the capa- 
bilities of his players and, 
knowing this, he_ gives 
them a chance to show it 
in game action. This in- 
tangible has paid off in 
dividends at both Wyoming 
and Nebraska.”’ 

Ask Devaney and he 
credits Nebraska — the 
state and its people. 


“This is a great football - 


state. There’s tremendous 
spirit here. With that kind 
of tradition you can’t go 
wrong.” 
Yes, Coach Devaney, 
there is a Nebraska foot- 


bali tradition. You’ve*help- : 


ed make it. Certainly no 
one has done more than 
you tofoster it. There were 
other head coaches who 
contributed, too. And thou- 
sands of young athletes. 
It's a rich tradition, a hear- 
ty tradition, a proud tra- 
dition. There is nothing in 
which Nebraskans’ take 
greater pride. This tradi- 
tion you have helped make 
goes back many years... 
back to a late November 
day a full decade before 
the dawn of the Twentieth 
Century. 


> 
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BEGAN 


It all began that blustery Thanksgiving Day in 
1890, when a delegation from the student body of 
500 accompanied a 12-man University of Nebraska 
squad to Omaha to see their heroes engage, and de- 
feat, the Omaha YMCA by a score of 10-0. “The 
Lincoln team had the better teamwork and the 
locals had the better individual players, who failed to 
play into each other’s hands,” wrote the disgruntled 
reporter from the Omaha World-Herald. “‘It was the 
first game of rugby football that had been seen in 
Omaha,"’ went on the account, ‘‘and there were sev- 
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eral hundred out to see the boys enjoy themselves 
and break each other’s shins. It resembled the old- 
fashioned game of log-heap more than anything else.”’ 

Log-heap or no, for more than.a half dozen years 
persistent souls on the Lincoln campus, supported 
by editors of the Hesperian, the undergraduate news- 
paper, had been agitating for football. This manly 
pastime that had the East in its grip ought to be- 
come a part of college life on the Plains, argued the 
supporters. But to no avail. 

As early as 1883, 14 years after Rutgers and 





Early day football was a push-pull game of log-heap. Here, in 1906, Chicago U. scores a 
touchdown as it trounces the Cornhuskers, 38-5. Walter Eckersall, Chicago great, is at extreme 
right. The Cornhuskers are wearing the prison-like striped jerseys. 
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Nebraska's first team—Thanksgiving Day, 1890. Front row, from left, E. Girard, quarter; 
Coach Langdon Frothingham; Harry Lord, sub for quarter; Morrow, fullback; Charles Stroman, 
sub; J. H. Johnston, right back. Back row, from left, C. M. Skiles, right end; Captain Ebenezer 
E. Mockett, left back; Charles D. Chandler, left tackle; Fred Hyde, right guard; A. M. Ander- 
son, snapback; Stockton, left guard; J. C. Porterfield, right tackle, and L. E. Troyer, left end rusher. 


Princeton had made history with their tug-of-war, 
Americanized version of the British game of rugby, 
the Hesperian pleaded: ‘‘If-a football team could be 
formed we might in years to come have enough 
college enthusiasm to designate ours a real college.” 
And in 1889, just one year before the university was 
to field its first eleven, another Hesperian editor 
wrote, in preparation: ‘‘A yell is needed for the stu- 
dents—a genuine western, lung-developing yell. 
Some genius in the university ought to be able to 
furnish such a yell.'’ And such a yell was furnished, 
in time for the first season of football. It went: 


U-U-U-N-I 
Ver-ver-ver-si-tie 
N-E-bras-kie 
O-o-h-h-My 


By the autumn of 1889 the boys in civil engineer- 
ing had laid out a field for their own amusement, and 
the medics had a team, but still no varsity squad. 
Then, as the Gay Nineties dawned, one Dr. Langdon 
Frothingham joined the faculty to teach agriculture 
and bacteriology and study veterinary medicine. 
He was from Harvard. Mighty Harvard, the equal of 
Princeton, of Yale and of Rutgers. Perhaps Dr. 
Frothingham would know about this game of foot- 


ball, enough to teach the enthusiastic young plains- 
men. Glory be, he did! 


Ebenezer E. Mockett, Nebraska’s first captain 
and a halfback, later recalled Dr. Frothingham’s con- 
tributions: ‘‘Nothing would have come of our desire to 
play football if Dr. Frothingham hadn't joined the 
faculty. We had read about what they were doing at 
Harvard and Yale, and ariong ourselves we tried to 
put what we had read into practice. But we didn’t 
know enough. We asked Dr. Frothingham to help. He 
was enthusiastic. And so were we as we got ready for 
that very first of all contests, with the Omaha YMCA."’ 

There was one other football game that first year, 
but it wasn’t arranged unti! late in the winter; Febru- 
ary 3, 1891, to be exact, an unseemly date for foot- 
ball. The “Old Gold Knights,’’ as the boys called 
themselves, traveled to Crete to play Doane. It was 
another victory, 18-0. It took some stretch of the 
imagination to see any gold in the odd, flour sack-like 
uniforms they wore, but in truth, Nebraska had al- 
ready set the stage to become the Scarlet and Cream. 


The Omaha YMCA had worn red stockings, and so ~ 


enamored of the Y’s red stockings were the N. U. 
boys they outfitted themselves in red socks against 
Doane. 

Dr. Frothingham coached that game on crutches. 
In his eagerness to prepare the team for Doane he 
got into a scrimmage and broke a leg. The good 
doctor returned to Boston next autumn, but football 
had taken hold at the University of Nebraska, and 
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Nebraska’s unbeaten, untied and unscored upon team—the Huskers of 1902—started this 
formidable eleven: Backfield, Johnny Bender, Maurice Benedict, O. H. Mickel and J. H. Bell; 
line, S..V. Cortelyou, Captain John Westover, Fred Hunter, C. T. Borg, Dean Ringer, Cy Mason 


and Charles Shedd, Jr. 


the same group of young men—minus one, there 
were just 11 this 1891 season—responded to the 
zing of the autumn air. Without a coach but with 
Ebenezer Mockett again serving as captain they 
fielded a team. The trouble was finding a foe. Three 
times they played Doane and when Doane won the 
second encounter, 14-12, Nebraska had sipped from 
the bitter cup of defeat for the first time. 

lowa had an eleven and a coach, and wanted to 
play the upstarts from across the Missouri River. So, 
with a magnanimity seldom equalled in the game's 
history, lowa lent its coach, T. U. Lyman, to tutor the 


Nebraskans. Then he returned to his own club and 
directed them to a 22-0 victory over the Scarlet 
Stockings. : 

Although Nebraska still did not have a coach, 
it agreed to join with lowa, Kansas and Missouri to 
form the first football conference of the Great Plains 
—the Western Collegiate Football Association, with 
the home team to pay the visiting team’s expenses, 
‘‘not to exceed 36 hours expense for 17 men.’”’ The 
league adopted eligibility rules of a sort—each team 
had to furnish its opponent with a roster of players at 
least 10 days in advance, in hopes of curbing the 


Three stars of the 02 squad were, from left, Johnny Bender, John Westover and Maurice Benedict. 





common practice of picking up town boys. 

It was in 1892, the university's third season, that 
football was established on a sound basis. Coach J. S. 
Williams was engaged, which prompted the editor of 
the Hesperian to write: ‘‘A coach has been secured 
and under his proficient instruction the football play- 
ers are making great improvement. In Mr. Williams 
the athletic association has secured a coacher that 
knows how to awaken an interest in athletics and 
especially football. There is no doubt that, with him 
as coach, if the men will follow his instructions, we 
will give the pennant a close run."’ 

Then, in an aside that was to become a common 
practice with sports writers, he unsheathed the 
needle: ‘‘Let every player know the sign perfectly, 
so that no blunder will be made that may cost us 
the game and perhaps the pennant.”’ 

The. athletic association plowed and rolled the 
grounds so it wouldn't be so much like playing on 
cobblestones, but there was no pennant that year. 
The team, by this time dubbed variously the ‘‘Rattle- 
snake Boys,’’ the ‘‘Antelopes,’’ and the ‘‘Bug-Eat- 
ers,’ managed only a 2-2-1 season. One victory was 
by forfeit from Missouri, which refused to play Ne- 
braska because of the presence of Negro George 

ys PON Flippin on the squad. But the other victory was a re- 
, oy gable Aare means sounding one—the university's first over a major 
Coach Booth and Assistant Coach Palmer. state university: Nebraska 6, Illinois 0. 
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The Huskers, victorious over Minnesota in 1902, were paraded 
on Lincoln's N Street. 
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Coach Booth and Assistant Coach Palmer. 
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common practice of picking up town boys. 

It was in 1892, the university's third season, that 
football was established on a sound basis. Coach J. S. 
Williams was engaged, which prompted the editor of 
the Hesperian to write: ‘‘A coach has been secured 
and under his proficient instruction the football play- 
ers are making great improvement. In Mr. Williams 
the athletic association has secured a coacher that 
knows how to awaken an interest in athletics and 
especially football. There is no doubt that, with him 
as coach, if the men will follow his instructions, we 
will give the pennant a close run.”’ 

Then, in an aside that was to become a common 
practice with sports writers, he unsheathed the 
needle: ‘“‘Let every player know the sign perfectly, 
so that no blunder will be made that may cost us 
the game and perhaps the pennant.” 

The. athletic association plowed and rolled the 
grounds so it wouldn't be so much like playing on 
cobblestones, but there was no pennant that year. 
The team, by this time dubbed variously the ‘‘Rattle- 
snake Boys,"’ the ‘‘Antelopes,’’ and the ‘‘Bug-Eat- 
ers,’’ managed only a 2-2-1 season. One victory was 
by forfeit from Missouri, which refused to play Ne- 
braska because of the presence of Negro George 
Flippin on the squad. But the other victory was a re- 
sounding one—the university's first over a major 
state university: Nebraska 6, Illinois O. 


The Huskers, victorious over Minnesota in 1902, were paraded 
on Lincoln's N Street. 
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Sid Collins and Harry Miner pose for a 1910 publicity photo. 


train when they came home from that victory at Kan- 
sas know what enthusiasm is. Well, that is the kind of 
support pennant winners need.” 

There was pride, too: ‘‘We aren't going to begin 
the year in rags as we did last year. This week there 
arrived from the A. G. Spalding Company 11 sweaters 
of first quality and an equal number of fine moleskin 
trousers, and what is more, they are paid for. Here 
are three cheers and a tiger for Captain Wilson and 
his team.” 

The three cheers and the tiger must have 
helped, for under Coach Charles Thomas they won 
six, lost three, after a 6-2 season in '94. The '95 
squad played the first nine game schedule, and there 
were victories over lowa, Missouri, Doane, the Omaha 
University Club, Denver A. C. and the Sioux City 
A. C. But there were losses, too, to Grinnell, 24-0, and 
to Kansas, 8-4, which brought this grumble from 
the Hesperian, ‘‘We were so demoralized by Kansas’ 
late touchdown we couldn't have stopped a rolling 
pumpkin.”’ And finally, there was a 16-6 loss to Butte, 
Viont., A. C. It wasn't.merely the defeat at Butte that 
stirred trouble. The faculty was incensed that stu- 
dents would take four or five days out of their uni- 
versity studies to play a game of football in far-off 
Montana. Henceforth, it was decreed by the admini- 
stration, the football schedule would meet faculty ap- 
proval. Thus the game was no longer simply an 
extra-curricular student frolic, but became a part of 
university life. 

It was in 1895 that Willa Cather and Dorothy 
Canfield, two campus coeds, collaborated on a piece 
about football that won the Literary Club's first prize 
and appeared in the Sombrero, forerunner to the 
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Cornhusker annual. And it was in 1895 that Roscoe 
Pound wrote about the game in Latin. The sport sur- 
vived both literary efforts, but there was grumbling 
about scholastic ethics. Occasionally the university 
would employ Lincoln High as a farm team, tucking 
away prize lads who needed a little tutoring before en- 
rolling in college, or who weren't quite ready for var- 
sity ball. 

John Westover, for example, who was to serve 
in the Philippines with the First Nebraska Volunteers 
during the Spanish-American War, and to captain the 
1902 Cornhuskers, played for Lincoln High and sub- 
stituted for the Nebraska varsity in 1897. 

Did we say ‘‘Cornhuskers’’ for the 1902 squad? 
We did. For that glorious name was attached to the 
team in the year 1900 by a young Lincoln Star sports 
writer, C. S. (Cy) Sherman. ‘‘Bug-Eaters”’ and ‘‘Rat- 
tlesnake Boys” irritated Cy Sherman, so he dubbed 
them the Cornhuskers and the name has stuck to 
become synonymous the country over with great 
football. 

Cy Sherman probably was unaware that six years 
previous, in 1894, a young member of the Hesperian 
Staff, one N. C. Abbott, had been demoted to sports 
editor from literary editor by his superior, Editor 
Willa Cather, and in his disgust at having to watch the 
lowa game from a hayrack on a cold day, had written: 
‘‘We met the Cornhuskers and they are ours,"' He 
meant it as a term of contempt for the lowans, but 
the visitors ignored the ridicule and the name lay 
fallow until 1900. 

The Legislature of 1897-98 made a move to ban 
the sport after a Doane player was killed. But the law- 
makers reckoned without the fierce loyalties of the 
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Public, and the measure was quickly defeated. E. N. 
Robinson, from Brown University, coached in 1896 
and '97, winning 10, losing four and tying one in 
the two seasons, and in 1898 the campus greeted 
a man whose name was later to become synonymous 
with winning football—Fielding H. (Hurry-Up) Yost. 

Yost, a disciple of the Princeton’style of play, 
coached just one year, 1898, and his record was 
seven victories, four losses. But until late November, 
he had a 7-1 record, which spurred an enthusiastic 
editor to write: ‘‘There is no doubt in the mind of 
anyone that Nebraska is to have the pennant again 
this year.”” One regular was lost because of typhoid 
fever (he recovered), but several were picked up from 
Nebraska Wesleyan, where the faculty had succeeded 
in banning the sport. To celebrate a victory over 
Kansas, students had formed a parade and built a 
bonfire on the football field. 

Said the Hesperian of Nineteenth Century she- 
Nanigans (there were no panty raids in those days): 
‘Everything that was movable was thrown on the fire, 
including an old car in back of the mechanical arts 
building. Somebody sent in a call to the police sta- 
tion and a policeman wandered up to the university 
to investigate. He did nothing, however. The boys 
were simply diverting themselves a little to show their 
enthusiasm over the defeat of the Jayhawkers.”’ 
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This enthusiasm quickly waned after losses to the 
Kansas City Medics and Drake. But there still re- 
mained the opportunity to win the conference title 
with a victory over lowa. Some 1,700 fans showed up 
on a bitter cold Thanksgiving Day, a small crowd 
which led the Hesperian to report: ‘‘The players were 
feeling discouraged because of the lack of interest 
and support by the university.'"’ There were other 
factors, too. The lowans arrived late and Nebraska 
players had to stand around in the cold for more than 
an hour. When they did arrive, the lowans huffily de- 


manded they play 35 minute halves. 


It was a quarter to four when the game finally 
started. Nebraska's Maurice Benedict ran 55 yards 
on a well executed crisscross to set up the touchdown, 
but a punt that went awry gave lowa the ball on Ne- 
braska’s 25. Following the touchdown, the kick was 
good for an upset 6-5 lowa victory. Nebraska mar: 
shalled a late drive while lowa tried all sorts of de- 
laying tactics, including several visits onto the field 
by the coach, and when Nebraska was just eight yards 
from lowa's goal line, the referee called the game on 
account of darkness. And there went the conference 
pennant. 

Yost departed for Kansas, to be succeeded by 
A. —E. Branch, whose record in 1899 of two wins, 
seven losses and a tie was the university's worst in 
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The original Nebrasia Field, shown here during a 1900 game, had sparse accommodations 
hut drew big crowds. It was first laid out by civil engineering students. 


the 10 years since Ebenezer E. Mockett and his 
friends had begun this autumnal madness. But with 
the new year came a new century and a new spirit to 
the University of Nebraska football team. And also, 
with it came Walter Cowles (Bummy) Booth. 

Booth arrived directly from Princeton, where he 
had played three seasons as center after two years 
at Andover Acaderny. He knew eastern football, and 
eastern football was big time football. The Sombrero 
said of him: '‘Mr. Booth is a man of prepossessing 


appearance. His frank, open face makes one feel at 
home with him at once, and his magnificent physique 
inspires everyone to athletics. He is a happy combi- 
nation of athlete, scholar and perfect gentleman.” 

He was a coach, too. In his first season, 1900, 
his team rolled to seven victories and a scoreless tie 
before meeting Minnesota in the final game. The 
big Swedes from up north won, 20-12, but no one 
had scored 12 points against them, and the newly- 
named Cornhuskers were almost as happy in defeat 








as the Gophers were in victory. Minnesota.was the 
only team to score on Nebraska that first Booth 
season, 

And so it went. Booth followed the 1900 season 
with a record of 7-2 in 1901, 10-0 in 1902 and 11-0 
in 1903—then defeats began to creep in. The record 
was 8-3 in '04 and 9-2 in '05. His schedules always 
contained some soft spots—Lincoln High (larded 
with university players, remember), Kirksville, Knox, 
Grand Island and Bellevue. 

But he played the tough ones, too—Minnesota, 
Northwestern, Illinois and lowa. His third year, 1902, 
the Cornhuskers were unbeaten, untied and unscored 
upon—the only squad in 76 years of football at Ne- 
braska to achieve that lofty performance. The 1903 
Sombrero was dedicated to this team ‘‘which has 
done so much to bring our institution before the peo- 
ple of the Middle West.” | 

Mainstays of the 1902 juggernaut were Captain 
John Westover, the right tackle; Maurice Benedict, 
the quarterback, and Johnny Bender, the right half 
and swiftest man on the squad. In later years any 
Cornhusker running back who could travel with the 
speed of the north gale was compared with Bender, 
the lad from Sutton, Neb. Bender, Guy Chamberlin, 
Lloyd Cardwell and Bobby Reynolds—great runners 
all, 

Twenty-five hundred fans had accompanied the 
team to Minneapolis in 1901 only to see their favo- 
rites lose, 19-0. In 1902 the number was swollen to 
three thousand, and this time they were rewarded 
with a 6-0 victory over Minnesota. Not for another 48 
years were the Cornhuskers to beat Minnesota on 
Norse soil, but on this day Johnny Bender ran the 
final yard to score near the end of the game, just 
when it seemed a scoreless tie would have to satisfy 
the N. U. fans. Bender was untouched as he circled 
the end. : 

It wasn't until October 29, 1904, that Booth's 
bashers lost again, and it was Minnesota that did it. 
Bender ran 70 yards to a touchdown but Nebraska 
fell, 16-12. There was also a loss to Colorado, and 
one to Haskell. A few grumbles were heard. “He fat- 
tens up on the softies.'’ This from fans who were 
happy to count the victories over the pushovers in 
the all-victorious years. Booth seriously considered 
resigning but finally decided against it, 

Next season, 1905, the complaints grew as 
Booth's eleven was shut out by Michigan, 31-0, and 
after the haughty Gophers of Minnesota shellacked 
the Cornhuskers, 35-0, the critics wouldn't be si- 
lenced. It wasn’t enough to beat Creighton by 103-0, 
and Knox and Lincoln High, and Grand Island and 
South Dakota. Booth must go. | 

So Bummy departed for New York City to prac: 
tice law (he had earned his degree at Nebraska while 
coaching), to be followed by Amos Foster, 6-4 in 





Harvey Rathbone twice scored six touchdowns in a_ single 
game in 1910. 


1906, and W. C. (King) Cole. The King had fine sea- 
sons of 8-2 in 1907 and 7-2-1 in 1908, then dipped 
to 3-3-2 in 1909 and returned to 7-1 in 1910. But 
the King couldn't beat Minnesota; the best he could 
achieve was a scoreless deadlock in four meetings. 
He won the first Missouri Valley title, in 1910, but-he 
ran into scheduling difficulties. Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Northwestern and Michigan disappeared, to be re- 
placed by Wabash and Peru, Denver and St. Louis U. 

The low point was a 37-6 drubbing by Jim Thorpe 
and his Carlisle Indians in 1908. King Cole resigned 
in 1910, but went out with a blazing 119-0 victory 
over Haskell, greatest single-game point accumula- 
tion in Nebraska history. The year before, Haskell 
had loaded up with players from Carlisle and had 
beaten the King’s men, 16-5. So with the Valley title 
tucked away and only a loss to Minnesota to mar its 
record, Nebraska practiced for two weeks for the 
Thanksgiving Day game against Haskell. Within two 
minutes of the opening whistle the Cornhuskers had 
their first touchdown, and from then on it was only 
a question of how big the total would be. Harvey 
Rathbone, who had scored six touchdowns against 
Peru earlier in the season, duplicated the feat against 
Haskell to tie a record that stands to this day. 

Commented Assistant Coach Harry W. Ewing: 
This score will go down in history as an example of 
what determination will do when rightly directed to 
overcome odds which at first seemed unsurmount- 
able.”’ Despite conquering unsurmountable odds, 
Cole departed to be followed by a man who was to 
make Cornhusker history. His name: Ewald O. (Jum- 
bo) Stiehm. It waS pronounced ‘‘steam."’ This man 
was to fashion the incredible Stiehm Rollers. 
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>the Stiehm Rollers! 





Coach Jumbo Stiehm. 


Jumbo Stiehm was 6 feet 4 inches tall but he was 
not a heavy man—no heavier than the teams he field- 
ed for the University of Nebraska—and he preferred 
the lean greyhound, the kind of player who could run 
with the prairie wind and keep it up all day. Never 
did his teams average more than 160 pounds per 
man, and even that was pretty big. Lean, hard, keen- 
eyed linemen of 160 and 165 pounds were more his 
style. 

Then why was he called Jumbo? Because of his 
feet. ‘Big as an elephant's,’’ said the Cornhusker, 
“and there's some suspicion that he has six toes on 
each foot." 

Big or not physically, Jumbo Stiehm’s success 
was indeed big—so big it stood as the goal for sub- 
sequent Cornhusker coaches and the objective that 
thousands of fans hoped could, one day, be attained 
again. And not until Bob Devaney came along was 


there a coach who could match the invincibility of 
Jumbo Stiehm. 
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In tive years, 1911 through 1915, the stiehm 
Rollers won 35, lost two and tied three, and in one 
stretch of 24 games their only blemish was a score- 
less deadlock with South Dakota. South Dakota, you 
say, with scorn? Well, don't. But more about that 0-0 
game later. 

Stiehm not only preferred small players, he kept 
his squads small. There was a fierce combativeness 
about them; no sophomore was going to earn: a po- 
sition on the traveling squad unless he darned well 
deserved it, and if one made the squad, you knew he 
had rubbed some juniors’ and seniors’ noses in the 
dirt. 

A star center at Wisconsin from 1906 to 1908, 
Jumbo was a dictator on the practice field and the 
playing field. He tolerated no nonsense, his instruc- 
tions were carried out with punctuality and precision. 
He wanted execution to be perfect, he wanted his 
players to be harder and tougher than anyone they 
played, and they played the best— including Minne- 
sota (until the Gophers had had enough and crept 
back north, to return only once in nearly 20 years) 
and Notre Dame. In five years the Stiehm Rollers 
claimed five Missouri Valley titles as Drake, Wash- 
burn, Kansas State, Kansas, lowa State, lowa and 
Missouri fell with regularity. 

Before Stiehm departed, there was talk of quit- 
ting the Valley for the bigger and more prestigious 
Western Conference (forerunner of today’s Big Ten), 
of building a new stadium, and most audacious of 
all, of traveling East to take on the mighty Harvard 
Crimson, Yale and Princeton. This came to naught 
but it made interesting conversation on street cor- 
ners and in corner taverns while fans awaited tele- 
graphic reports of the Rollers’ latest exploits. 

Stiehm’'s first team, the 1911 squad, had a record 
of 5-1-2, trouncing Kearney, 117-0, tying lowa State, 
losing to Minnesota, and then closing the season with 
a harbinger of things to come by tying mighty Michi- 
gan, 6-6. Hurry-Up Yost, once a Cornhusker and now 
a Michigander, was lavish in his praise of Stiehm’s 
Nebraskans. ‘‘Better than Penn,”’ he stated flatly. 

The next year the Rollers really began to roll. 
They were victorious over Bellevue, Kansas State, 
Adrian, Missouri, Doane, Kansas and Oklahoma— 
and had one loss—for a very respectable 7-1 per- 
formance. The lone defeat was at the hands of those 
pesky Norsemen from Minnesota. It was 13-0, but the 


Stiehm Rollers were plotting dire things for the 
Gophers. 


Jumbo Stiehm’s organizational genius and his 
recruitment of players were beginning to pay off. 
Clint Rose, one of Nebraska's great Negroes, and Vic 
Halligan anchored the line. Max Towle, 142 pounds 
of dynamite, who would lose his floppy headgear on 
Every play, was the quarterback and he was a heady 
One. Len Purdy and Dick Rutherford were the half- 
backs; this was to be the speedy Rutherford's great- 
est year as a ball carrier. And on the freshman squad, 
not yet eligible for varsity competition, but giving the 
varsity a good lesson during the mid-week scrim- 
mage, was a farm lad by the name of Guy Chamberlin. 

Berlin Guy Chamberlin, ‘‘The Champ,"’ had come 
out of Blue Springs and Beatrice to enroll at Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University, those crosstown rivals 
of the Cornhuskers, and if there had been anything 
comparable with the NCAA in those days, Nebraska 
Probably would have been found guilty of tampering. 
But at that time it was all fair, as in love and war, 
to try to persuade a good player to cast his lot at 
another college. So a number of Nebraska players 
had visited the Chamberlin farm after his freshman 
season at Wesleyan, urging him to transfer to the 
bigger school where he could be assured of greater 
fame and fortune. The Champ declined. But by the 
time he had finished his second season with Wes- 
leyan, leading the team to its second straight state 
college title, it was a foregone conclusion that he 
would don the Scarlet and Cream next year. Thus he 
was a member of the Nebraska freshman squad of 
1913, playing out the transfer year. | 

This young man stood 6 feet 1 inch, weighed 190 
pounds, and could run the 100 in 10 seconds flat 
in football togs. Any coach today would accept him 
with eagerness. So it was with Stiehm, who pitted him 
against the varsity prior to the 1913 opener. In his 
first scrimmage Chamberlin laid out two varsity 
players with his devastating tackles. The third time 
he made a tackle the gladiator fell with a broken 


ankle. 


» The great Guy Chamberlin. 
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The Stiehm Rollers rolled. Final score against Kansas State in 1913: 94.6 
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An angry Stiehm halted 
play. ‘‘What are you try- 
ing to do?’’ he demanded 
of the burly Gage County 
lad. But even then he 
drooled over the prospects 
of having this young man 
eligible for the '14 season. 
But first there was the sea- 
son of '13 to face, begin- 
ning with Minnesota. 

The Gophers’ invaded 
‘Lincoln for the second 
time in Nebraska's _his- 
tory, bolstered by their All- 
America fullback, a brilli- 
ant and brainy lad by the 
name of Clark Shaughnes- 
sy. MinneSota dominated 
the first half, with the 
Huskers finding them- 
selves with their backs to 
the wall. Then a 60-yard 
punt by Warren Howard 
eased the pressure and it 
was 0-0 at halftime. 

Toward the end of the 
third quarter Nebraska be- 
gan to take charge. Start- 
ing at midfield, the Husk- 
ers completed a 15-yard 
pass from Rutherford to 


One of the great Stiehm Roller victories was over Minnesota, 7-0, in 1913. Above, Gordon Beck 


scores the game's only touchdown on a pass from Max Towle. Below, Back Len Purdy gets side- 
line instructions from Coach Stiehm. 
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Purdy, then another of 15 from Howard to Halligan. 
The fans were chanting for a touchdown.” 

Towle, the clever field general, called for another 
pass, this one to be thrown by him. Right End Guy 
Mastin headed straight down the field and Towle 
feinted to him, then turned and threw to Left End 
Gordon Beck, who was cutting diagonally across the 
field into the end zone. The pass was short! But the 
alert Beck scurried back out of the end zone and 
grabbed the ball, shook off one tackler and bowled 
over three more as he dashed back across the double 
stripe. 

Shaughnessy was injured in the fourth period and 
his substitute, Bernie Bierman, finished in his place. 
A powerful runner, Bierman led the Gophers to the 
Husker 10. Once more he charged into the line. He 
fumbled! Halligan recovered and the 7-0 victory was 
saved. : | 

lt was the first triumph over Minnesota since 
1902, and the last until 1937, for the Gophers de- 
cided not to play those Cornhuskers again (except for 
a 6-6 tie in 1919) until D. X. Bible was coach and 
athletic director in the 1930's. But before heading 
back north, Minnesota Coach Dr. Williams was gra- 
cious enough to say: ‘‘l cannot say | expected the 
Gophers to be defeated. Nebraska has a great team, 

And the Cornhuskers were to prove him right as 
they rolled over eight foes to an undefeated season. 
lowa came to Lincoln with its famous “spread play, 
but Nebraska won, 12-0, as Rutherford scored once. 
Walter Eckersall, a former Chicago great and by this 
time a sports writer and referee, picked Vic Halligan 
on his All-Western team and Purdy on the second 


team. 


At the end of the season, looking forward to 
1914, Stiehm commented: ‘‘If everything breaks in 
our favor, and there is no reason why everything 
should not, Nebraska should annex another Valley 
championship." After all, Stiehm knew he would have 
Chamberlin. Of Guy, he stated: ‘‘He is a wonderful 
player, with a combination of speed, weight and ag- 
gressiveness. He can plunge through the almost un- 
movable line, skirt the best of ends or stop the most 
terrific runners while on defense. He has a quick 
head and is shifty enough to take advantage of every 
opportunity. He will make a good running mate for 
Rutherford.” 

He was more than that. He was so good that the 
fleet Rutherford, elected captain for the 1915 sea- 
son, willingly agreed to become a blocking back toe 
clear the way for Guy. Rutherford sought team vic- 
tory more than personal fame. 

And victories there were in 1914, seven of them, 
plus that aforementioned 0-0 tie with South Dakota. 
Said one writer of the day, perhaps with a pinch of 
bitterness but also with more than a little truth: 
“They (South Dakota) are a band of habitual football 
players who, with patriotic persistence, deferred the 
day of graduation for the purpose of putting South 
Dakota on the football map."' The Sodaks had prac- 
ticed_in Central Wisconsin for six weeks during the 
summer. ‘‘Then,"’ continued the writer, ‘‘they came 
home to Vermillion and registered for the sixth and 
seventh time in as many years to prevent unfavorable 
comment from other schools, and on October 10, 
they all dressed up and came to Lincoln, feeling both 
foxy and confident. The game ended as it did only be- 
cause Tim Corey (who had had a year of seasoning 


The unbeaten. untied 1915 Stiehm Rollers: Back row, from left, Herb Reese, Jimmy Gardner, Paul Halberslaben, Ellsworth Moser 


and Ed Kositzlky: 


second row from back, Manager Guy Reed, John Cook, John Rasmussen, Coach Stiehm, Hugo Otoupalik and Lum 


Doyle; front row, Ted Riddell “Edson Shaw, E. L. Abbott, Dick Rutherford, Paul Shields. Harold (Tim) Corey. Guy Chamberlin and 
oyV PY B 3. 
lack Best. trainer; reclining, Joe Caley and P. W. Proctor. 





at Ripon himself before coming to Nebraska) got his 
head in the way of Vidal's beautiful dropkick. Tim got 
his nose bent a little, but his head didn't swell a bit, 
which shows just what kind of a player Tim is. His 
headwork made the final score read 0-0.’’ And South 
Dakota wasn't on the N. U. schedule again for six 
years. Vidal, incidentally, went on to star for Army. 
Chamberlin didn’t score a touchdown until the 
third game, then made three against Kansas State. 
With Minnesota off the schedule and Notre Dame not 
yet on, that year’s big name non-conference foe was 
Michigan State. The farmers were met and conquered, 
24-0, partly due to a 90-yard kickoff return to a 
touchdown by Nebraska’s Guy. ‘‘A jolt with a stiff-arm 
here, a twist of his flying feet there; a sidestep, he 
dashed-on,"’ wrote one admiring newsman. 
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The Stiehm Rollers in action, with Dick Rutherford leading interference against Kansas 
State, above, and Guy Chamberlin protecting his end position in victory over Notre Dame, below. 
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The Cornhuskers played Kansas for the Valley 
title, and 8,000 fans sat in a drizzle. They saw Cham- 
berlin at his best. Four times he scored and Nebraska 
won, 35-0. “‘If you can imagine a piano-mover doing 
the hundred in 10 seconds, you might have some idea 
of how this man Chamberlin looked,’’ penned an 
awed sports writer. 

The referee was Walter Eckersall, more than ever 
impressed with these Scarlet-clad men of the Plains. 
He said: ‘‘The Cornhuskers are an astonishing team. 
|! am sure the Missouri Valley region has never seen 
the equal of this year’s Nebraska eleven. | should 
like to see the Cornhuskers pitted against Harvard or 
any of the leading eastern teams, and my pick would 
be Nebraska." 

This was the greatest accolade. The challenge 
was issued but proud Harvard didn’t deign to an- 
swer. Another fine team of the year was Illinois, 
quarterbacked by one George (Potsy) Clark, but the 
Illini also ignored a challenge to a post-season con- 
test. Thirty-one years later Nebraska was to become 
well acquainted with Potsy Clark. 

So, unbeaten but tied in 1914, the Stiehm Rollers 
entered the 1915 season. It was Chamberlin’s last, 
and Rutherford’s last, and, as it turned out, Stiehm's 
last, too. But it was a glorious season—eight straight 
victories, no ties and no defeats; and an even half 
century was to pass—1965, to be exact—before an- 
other Cornhusker team was to march through its 
regular season unbeaten and untied. The 1965 Corn- 
huskers of Bob Devaney did it 10 times, two more 
than the '15 Stiehm Rollers. 
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Nebraska had scored three victories—over Drake, 
Washburn and Kansas State—and had totaled 126 
points to their opponents’ 14—-when the Irish of 
Notre Dame came to Lincoln. Ak-Sar-Ben royalty from 
Omaha and Willa Cather, the slip of a girl from Red 
Cloud who had risen from student editor of the Hes- 
perian to fame as an author, were in the crowd along 
with the usual capacity of 8,000. They all wanted to 
see what their beloved Cornhuskers could do against 
the mighty Irish, who had as an assistant a former 
Notre Dame ball carrier by the name of Knute 
Rockne. Rockne had personally scouted Nebraska 
and Guy Chamberlin, and he thought he knew how to 
stop this threat. 

‘““Chamberlin,’” Rockne told the Notre Dame 
squad, ‘‘never cuts back. Once he heads for an end 
he skirts the end no matter what.’’ Moments after 
Notre Dame had taken a 6-0 lead, with the Huskers 
in possession on the Irish 20, Chamberlin tucked the 
ball under his arm and headed for the end. The de- 
fender knowingly drifted wide, but midway Guy cut 
back sharply, left the Irish tacklers gaping, and 
scored untouched. He had crossed up the astute 
Rockne! Tim Corey’s kick made it 7-6, but Notre 
Dame went ahead, 13-7, at halftime on a blocked 
punt. 

In_the second half The Champ took command. 
He caught a pass for 21 yards, in turn passed for 17, 
then ran 19 yards for a touchdown. The kick was no 
good: and the score remained at 13-13’ as the late 
afternoon chill began to settle over the field.. It was 
time for The Champ to assert himself again. He 





Guy Chamberlin, extreme left, runs against Drake in 1915. This is one of the few photas 
in existence of Chamberlin as a ball carrier for Nebraska. 
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Guy Chamberlin’s last appearance in uniform was in a charity game at Memorial Stadium 


on Christmas Day, 1931. 


threw for 14 yards, then for 25 to the 11. Once again 
he dropped back to pass and this time his target 
was End Ted Riddell. The aerial was on its mark and 
Riddell scored. Corey’s vital kick made the count 
20-13, and when Notre Dame scored again in the 
gathering dusk, but failed to kick the point, the 
Cornhuskers had their victory, 20-19. 

Nebraska used two subs—Reece for Gardiner and 
Lum Doyle for Fullback Hugo Otoupalik. Chamberlin 
and Riddell, Corey and Edwin Shaw, Paul Shields and 
Earl (Mother) Abbott, Ellsworth Moser, Caley and 
Rutherford went all the way. 

A chastened Rockne said at the game's end: 
“'Without Chamberlin, Nebraska would be easy. He’s 
‘a team in himself.” 

_After Notre Dame, the Stiehm Rollers pulverized 
lowa State, Wesleyan and Kansas. Coach Stiehm and 
Captain Rutherford missed the Wesleyan game to 
scout the Jayhawks and they did their job well. Before 
12,000 in Lawrence, Chamberlin scored on a 38-yard 
pass, a three-yard plunge and a twisting 51-yard dash 
on the way to a 33-0 thumping of K. U. and another 
Valley title. 

One writer exclaimed: ‘‘In the good old days, 
Jesse James and Quantrill were considered bad men 
around Lawrence, but if you ask somebody on these 
streets this evening, they will tell you Guy Chamber- 
lin is the worst bandit who ever galloped through this 
town.” 

There remained one opponent for the 1915 Corn- 
huskers and Guy—lowa. It was a typical Chamberlin 
performance, perhaps a little better than average. 
He scored on runs of 45, 60 and 40 yards, and took a 
pass for a touchdown on the final play of the game 
in a 52-7 romp. 

Declared Walter Eckersall in the Chicago Trib- 
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une: “‘Chamberlin stands alone."’ And he did. Of 
course the snobbish Walter Camp didn’t pick him 
on his All-America, but a board of experts acting for 
International News Service did. Camp, somewhat con- 
fused, selected Tackle Vic Halligan—whose career 
had ended the year before. Camp had the year 
wrong, but everybody agreed he picked the right man. 

Chamberlin was through for the Huskers, but his 
exploits as a professional spice another chapter. 
Stiehm was through, too. Jumbo had started at a 
salary of $2,000 in 1911 and was now drawing 
$3,500 as combination coach and athletic director. 
From Indiana came an offer of $1,000 more, an 
astounding $4,500. Jumbo agreed to stay at Ne- 
braska for $4,250. The athletic association thought 
perhaps it could meet the demand if the fans would 
help. They eagerly agreed. But the faculty was en- 
raged. Pay the coach more than they made? Unthink- 
able! So education won out and Ewald O. (Jumbo) 


Stiehm took his considerable talents to Indiana. But 
he left a legacy. 


Said the Cornhusker in eulogy: ‘For Stiehm, it 
was not enough that Nebraska have a good team; he 
early established the ideal for which Nebraskans 
would strive—never to suffer defeat. He jerked the 
blindfold of timidity from Cornhusker eyes.:With Ne- 
braska awake to her full strength and potentialities, 
and aided by the constant influx of new material, he 
gave Nebraska three years of unbeaten football."’ 

lt was a goal to match. But none did for 50 years, 
until Robert S. Devaney was on the scene. As for 
E. O. (Jumbo) Stiehm, his days of greatness faded 
when he left Nebraska. He coached at Indiana through 
1921, winning 20, losing 18 and tying one. He died 
of cancer in 1922 at the age of 35. 
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Verne Lewellen charges through a wide hole in the Notre Dame line in the last game ever 
played at old Nebraska Field, It was a great Nebraska victory. | | ae) 
~ (Below) Coach Ernie Bearg and his Huskers sit before a University of Htinois throng on 
the day Red Grange was beaten. It was Bearg’s first game as N. U. coach. 





_ They called it the Golden Age ot Sports — the 
Roaring Twenties, the day of the flapper, the era of 
Prohibition. 

There was a new freedom abroad in the land and 
a new demand for something to occupy mind and 
body; an atmosphere of unrest created by the un- 
certainty of a world that wasn't quite sure how to 
celebrate the victory that had made the world safe 
for democracy. 


This was the decade of the athlete-hero. There 
were Babe Ruth and Red Grange, Bill Tilden and 
Bobby Jones, Tunney and Dempsey, Helen Wills 


Moody and Gertrude Ederle. And, on the Great 


Plains, there were other names — Clarence Swanson 
and Link Lyman, Clair Sloan and Dan McMullen. Jug 
Brown and Choppy Rhodes, Glenn Presnell and Blue 
Howell. And Ed Weir. 


————— —_— 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


lf Johnny Bender and Guy Chamberlin had 
dominated the two previous decades in Nebraska 
football, the Roaring Twenties belonged to a raw- 
boned, black-haired, eager youngster from Superior, 
Neb., who nominally was a tackle but who could do 
a little bit of everything — punt, placekick and run 
with the ball as well as stack up an opposing attack. 
Ed Weir had the misfortune to play through three 
comparatively lackluster years under two coaches, 
but he shackled the Four Horsemen and he stopped 
the immortal Red Grange in the iceman’s senior year 
when he was at his best. 


‘The greatest tackle who ever lived,’’ said Pop 
Warner. 


The greatest exhibition of play I've ever seen,” 
said Knute Rockne. 


“A faultless performer, a gentlemanly leader,” 
said Walter Eckersall. 
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Two greats collide as Nebraska’s Ed Weir tackles Red 
He was even good enough for Walter Camp, Grange of Illinois. 


whose gaze finally reached beyond the mighty Mis- 
souri River, to name him on his “‘official’’ All-Amer- HAIGERSITY OE ILUIROTS 
‘ica. That was Ed Weir. 
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And again Weir stops the great Grange. The iceman never got going that afternoon. 


When Jumbo Stiehm departed for greener and The Cornhuskers struggled through an abbrevi- 


more lucrative pastures in Indiana at the close of ated slate of six games in 1918, as W. H. Kline and 
the unbeaten, untied season of 1915, Nebraska Paul Schissler shared coaching duties. The record 
turned to Oregon State to hire E. J. (Doc) Stewart. was 2-3-1 including a victory over the Omaha Bal- 
Stewart remained two seasons, 1916 and 1917, then loon School and a loss to Camp Dodge of Des Moines. 
answered the call to arms in World War | and never lt was that kind of a season. The tie was the prin- 
returned to Nebraska. His seasons were respect- cipal surprise — 0-0 against a Notre Dame team 
able — 6-2 in '16 and 5-2 for the war-shortened 


bolstered by the incomparable George Gipp. 
schedule of '17 — and his most notable accomplish- At the Armistice, Nebraska set about getting its 
ment was in beating Notre Dame, 7-0, in 1917. athletic house in order and reached down to Mis- 
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souri to hire Henry Frank (Indian) Schulte to double 
as head football and track coach. It was an appoint: 
ment of mixed blessings. Indian Schulte proved to 
be a great molder of lines — one of the best — 
and his exploits as a track coach have made him a 
legend at the University of Nebraska. But it was 
asking too much of the man to produce as a head 
football coach as well. 

In his two seasons at the helm — 1919 and 
1920 — the Cornhuskers won eight, lost six and tied 
three, and twice made the big writers of the East 
take note — in a 3-0 victory over Syracuse in '19 
and a 28-0 rout of historic Rutgers the next fall. 
Indian (or Pa, if you prefer) Schulte remained at 
Nebraska for 20 years and the number of big, husky 
farm boys he recruited through the power of his 
vocal persuasion, nothing else, no promises, no 
handouts, has never been equalled. But at the end 
of the '20 season he willingly stepped down to line 
coach in favor of Fred 7. Dawson. 
had been a candidate for the head coaching job at 
Princeton, but his doctor advised him to restore 
his health in the Western Plains’ clear air, so he 
accepted an invitation from Nebraska. The air 
agreed with him; he died in 1965 at the age of 81. 

An articulate, persuasive speaker, Dawson would 
have been as successful an actor as a coach. He 
was called the greatest halftime orator ever to coach 
the Scarlet and Cream, and while that was another 
age, one of less sophistication, nonetheless Dawson 
was able to push his players almost beyond their 
endurance. 

In his first season the Cornhuskers won seven 
and Jast one — to Notre Dame — and again forced 
the East to take notice with an astounding 10-0 vic- 
tory over Pop Warner's Pittsburgh eleven. ‘‘Man- 
killing mastadons,"’ cried one awed writer. Just 
before the half ended, End Clarence Swanson took 
a pass on the dead run from Chick Hartley and scored 
a touchdown. In the second half Glen Preston 
stepped back from the 15-yard line and made a 
dropkick that secured the victory. 


The Panther players remembered that game — 
SO well, in fact, they named four Cornhuskers to their 
all-opponent team, and they had played the best in 
the East. The four were End and Capt. Clarence 
Swanson, Guard John Pucelik, Tackle Link Lyman 
and Fullback Chick Hartley, with Swanson called 
‘the best man the Panthers met all year.”’ 

Swanson, later to become a Lincoln business- 
man, a member of the Athletic Board and president 
of the university's Board of Regents, collected num- 
erous other all-star honors. The Chicago Tribune, 
the Kansas City Star and several other newspapers 


Named him to their All-America team, and Walter 


Fred Dawson — 
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Camp and Colliers magazine placed him on their 
second teams. 


He scored 17 touchdowns in three seasons — 


7 : 





Brothers Big Ed and Little Joe Weir anchored the line in 
the mid-1920s. 
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Quarterback Jug Brown, left. captained the 1927 team 
for Coach Bearg, right. 








This is part of the crowd at the last game played at old Nebraska Field, which ran east and 
west just south of Memorial Stadium. 


still a conference record for an end — and drew 
this praise from sports columnist Grantland Rice: 
“If one had to name the three greatest ends in 
America, he could make no great mistake in select- 
ing Brick Muller of California, Clarence Swanson of 
Nebraska and Kiley of Notre Dame.” 

Coach Dawson's system, predicated upon per- 
_ fect execution, repeated in 1922 with another record 
of 7-1. The lone setback came at the hands of 
Syracuse, 9-6, in the mud and mire of a cold Novem- 
ber day. There were compensations — the greatest 
coming in the form of a 14-6 victory over Notre Dame 
in the last game of the season. 

This was to be the final contest played on the 
sod of the old Nebraska Field, a gridiron that ran 
east and west on the terrace just south of the pres- 
ent Memorial Stadium. Since the end of World 
War |, Cornhusker athletic -officials and alumni had 
been seeking a way to build a stadium in memory of 
the men who fell. It was to be done with only a 
nominal contribution from tax revenues; therefore it 
sxequired generous support from the fans who loved 
Cornhusker football. Students pledged $122,000, 
faculty members $25,000, Lincoln fans $176,000, 
Omaha fans $40,000, the rest of Nebraska $60,000 
and friends elsewhere $25,000. The new Memorial 
Stadium was assured. 


But first there was that final game in the old 
wooden stands to be played against Notre Dame. 
Crowd estimates ran from 12,000 to 16,000 — no 
one ever took an accurate count because there were 
just too many people, and besides, perhaps as many 
as 5,000 fans stood on a mammoth coal pile outside 
the field, watched from nearby buildings or perched 
in trees. They were rewarded. 


Nebraska took the opening kickoff and marched 
forthwith to the Notre Dame one, but the Irish held 
for downs, then launched a prodigious punt that 
went out of bounds on the Cornhusker 25. 

So the Huskers started again, and this time Capt. 
Chick Hartley climaxed the drive with a five-yard 
plunge for the touchdown. 

In the second period, with Nebraska on the 
Notre Dame 40, Hartley arched a pass to Dave 
Noble. Noble, the 200-pounder with the speed of 
a sprinter, known as “Big Moose,’’ set sail for the 
goal line, dodging one tackler, stiff-arming another, 
eluding the safety man and scoring. 

lt was 14-0, and although Notre Dame managed 
a late touchdown on a pass, this was Nebraska's 
day. When the Irish threatened again, reaching 
the Husker two, Andy Schoeppel broke through to 


dash the ball carrier to the ground for a 10-yard 
loss, | 


The balconies weren’t yet complete in Memorial Stadium at the dedication game in 1923. 
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A sign at one end of Nebraska Field told of the new stadium to come. Inset, the 1922 Huskers 


get last-minute instructions. 


The next season, 1923, was the year of the new 
Memorial Stadium, and after an early season loss 
to Illinois and a victory over Oklahoma on the road, 
the new structure was dedicated on a bright October 
afternoon, with Gov. Charley Bryan and a record 
20,000 fans on hand despite the fact the balconies 
were not yet completed. A rash of stadium con- 
struction had struck the nation, and most of the dedi- 
Cation games, it seemed, suffered a definite home 
team jinx. Nebraska's dedication was no exception; 
the Kansas Jayhawks were badly outplayed but four 
times they stopped the Cornhuskers inside their own 
10 to hang on for a 0-0 tie. 

By this time Fred Dawson's career at Nebraska 
was on the downhill side. His '23 team won only 
four, lost two and tied two. But it beat Notre Dame 
again, 14-7, and this was an Irish eleven hailed as 
a wonder team. Big Moose Noble scored twice. 
His first came on an off-tackle burst that carried 34 
yards, a twisting, squirming, stiff-arming effort. 
Later he took a pass from Rufe Dewitz and scored 
again. Brother Herb Dewitz kicked both points. 
This Notre Dame backfield included four juniors 
with the names of Miller, Crowley, Layden and Stuhl- 
dreher. The Four Horsemen. Nebraska, for its part, 
had a sophomore tackle by the name of Ed Weir. 

Weir had come from Superior, Neb., as an out- 
Standing fullback. But the Huskers were well forti- 
fied there so he agreed to move into the line at 
tackle. He had been good enough to play for Su- 
Perior High as an eighth-grader, and he was good 
€nough to be a starter in his first game as a Corn- 
husker. As a tackle he did many things in a way 
that ignored orthodoxy, but the results were as great 


as his playing habits. The whys and wherefores 
were immaterial, Weir did things instinctively, and 
his tackles invariably ended an opponents’ play that 
he had diagnosed to perfection. 

A natural leader, Ed Weir was elected captain as a 
junior for the '24 season. It was a 5-3 season, and 
it was Dawson's last, for although the dandy-dresser 
managed to devise a defense for Red Grange, the 
Illini won, 9-6, and the Four Horsemen registered 
sweet revenge for the two setbacks with a 34-6 drub- 
bing of the Huskers. 

Despite this decisive setback, shortly after the 
final whistle a voice was heard outside the Nebraska 
dressing room: ‘‘Weir, | want Weir."’ A dejected 
and weary Ed rose, wondering what to expect. It 
was Knute Rockne, the victorious Notre Dame coach, 
and he threw his arms around the surprised Nebraska 
tackle and exclaimed: ‘‘That was the greatest exhibi- 
tion of play | have ever seen. There never was any- 
thing like itl”’ 

It was some consolation for a gallant warrior, 

Ed Weir was to captain the 1925 squad, now 
coached by Elmer Ernest Bearg, a young assistant 
from Illinois, but not before an unusual incident. At 
the conclusion of the 1924 season the Cornhuskers 
elected Elbert Bloodgood as captain for '25. But 
the Athletic Board charged that the election was 
fraught with campus fraternity politics and voided 
the election. The board claimed some of the players 
had tried to discredit others by not doing their best 
in the final game. Since Nebraska beat Oregon 
State, 14-0, the charge seemed absurd: nonetheless 
Bloodgood, a Delta Tau Delta, graciously stepped 
aside and Weir. an Acacia. was appointed. 





Pre-game rallies and bonfires have long been a part of the Nebraska tradition. This was the 
night before the 1928 Pitt game. 


Ernie Bearg, schooled by Illinois’ immortal Bob 
Zuppke and an aide on the staff that coached Red 
Grange, surprisingly never adopted the guile and 
deception of his mentor at Nebraska. He scorned 
anything fancy; to him power was all. Blocking, 
‘tackling and line plunges were the stuff of football 
success; he couldn't be bothered with the fake hand- 
off, the forward pass, the feint here, the thrust there. 

Bearg coached the 1925, '26, '27 and '28 sea- 
sons; with records of 4-2-2, 6-2, 6-2 and 7-1-1. He 
never had a bad year and perhaps his fault was in 
coming too close to greatness. Football is a game 
of crazy bounces and the bounce that finally ushered 
Bearg out of his job was a 13-3 loss to Army in the 
gathering darkness of a late November day in 1928. 
But back to the campaign of 1925, Bearg’s first. 

The season opened at Illinois, against the famous 
Red Grange who was about to begin his third and 
last year of college stardom. A revengeful Nebraska 
team, smarting under defeats of 1923 and ‘24, rose 
up: and vanquished the mighty Illini, 14-0. It was 
a humiliating day for Grange, who wound up with a 
minus 40 yards rushing; no other team had ever 
stopped the unstoppable Red in two years. The 
Cornhuskers even turned Grange’s mistakes into 
victory as Frank Dailey intercepted one of the ice: 
man's passes and ran 40 yards to score. In the 
fourth: quarter another intercepted pass set up a 


four-yard plunge over left guard by John (Choppy) 
Rhodes. 


Wrote an observer: ‘‘It was Captain Weir’s dead- 
ly tackling that accounted for many of Grange’s 
abrupt stops. It was a signal victory."’ Tackle Lon 
Stiner, Center Harold Hutchinson and Ed's brother, 
End Little Joe Weir, helped but Ed Weir was the 
wheelhorse. And the great Red Grange sobbed in 
frustration in his dressing room. 


The Cornhuskers trouped through a dreary 3-2-2 
performance to the final game — against Notre 
Dame, who else? It was played in Lincoln on Thanks- 
giving Day and there are reports the crowd ran as 
high as 50,000. It is unlikely that Memorial Sta- 
dium, prior to its recent expansion, ever held that 
many, but on that day temporary seats were set 
up on the running track and spectators made a solid 
mass from bench to stadium. 


Ed Weir led the Huskers onto the field — ‘‘My 
greatest moment in sports,’’ he was to say later — 
won the toss and elected to take the stiff north 
breeze. The Cornhuskers, on their first series of 
downs, were stopped on their own 31. Quarterback 
Jug Brown pulled Weir back from tackle to punt. 
The Irish safety didn’t realize the power in this man’s 
right leg and the ball sailed well over his head. ‘“‘l 
can still see the quarterback running in a frantic 
effort to retrieve the ball,"’ said Ed. It rolled dead 
on the N.D: four. 

The ensuing Irish kick out of danger was partially 
blocked and went out on the seven. Three plays 


Blue Howell blocks for Clair Sloan against Kansas in 1928. 
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later Choppy Rhodes slashed across for a touchdown. 

‘We weren't through,"’ recalled Weir. ‘‘In the 
huddle we vowed to get another. There were Shaner, 
Hutchinson, Westoupal, Raish, Stiner, Brown, Dailey, 
Avard Mandary, Choppy and Brother Joe. And the 
second score wasn't long in coming." 

Indeed it wasn’t. Jug Brown tossed a short flip 
to End Avard Mandary, good for maybe three yards, 
about as far as Bearg cared to throw, and Mandary 
broke free to run the remaining 27 yards for a touch- 
down. Ed Weir made good on the second of two 
Placements and Nebraska led, 14-0. 

Shrewd Coach Rockne, blessed with depth, had 
introduced the practice of starting his ‘shock troops” 
to wear out the opposition before inserting his regu- 
lars, and he had done so against Nebraska. With 
the score 14-0 against, not for, him, Rockne de- 
cided it was time to withdraw the shock troops. But 
it was too late. 

The Irish never came close. Weir, who by this 
time had tossed aside his helmet, booted a field goal 
from the 25-yard line in the third period, and the 
Cornhuskers were marching again when the game 
ended, for an astounding 17-0 victory. 

It marked the end of Ed Weir's career, but he 
Came back to his alma mater to serve it well as 
freshman football coach, and many a letterman re- 
members how Ed would insert himself into the frosh 
lineup in the latter stages of the annual varsity-fresh- 
man game. It was always a lesson in practical appli- 
Cation. He also served as assistant track coach 
Under Pa Schulte until ill health forced Pa to retire 
in 1939, and Ed was head track coach until, in turn, 
ill health forced him to step aside in 1954 to become 
an administrative assistant in the Athletic Depart- 
ment. Ed Weir retired in 1960. 

After that 1925 upset, Notre Dame officials 
Claimed there had been rudeness on the part of the 
Nebraskans, both on and off the field, and a great 
rivalry was ended. It was resumed briefly in the mid- 
1940's, then allowed to wither and die. To fill 
the gap, Bearg looked eastward as Dawson had 
before him and scheduled Pittsburgh, New York U., 
Syracuse and, for the first time by a Valley or Big Six 
member, the mighty Army Cadets. 


John (Choppy) Rhodes breaks loose around end for big 
yardage. 
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Dave (Big Moose) 
Noble was a power- 
ful, 200-pound run- 
ner with a sprint- 
er’s speed. 


Roy (Link) Ly- 
man, an outstanding 
tackle of the early 
1920's, played 13 
years of pro ball. 


Clarence Swanson, 
end and captain o/ 
the 192] team, help- 
ed beat Pitt in an 
astounding upset; 
later served the uni- 
versity as president 
of the Board of Re: 
gents. 
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Glenn Presnell, later to serve as wartime head coach, skirts the end escorted by Blue Howell, 
They were two of Coach Bearg’s outstanding backs. 


Bearg did well against his eastern foes. Nebraska 
beat NYU by 15-7 in 1926; Syracuse by 21-0, and 
the previously-unbeaten NYU Violets by 27-18 in 
1927. |In '28 the Huskers nudged Syracuse, 7-6, 
and tied Pitt, O-O, before losing to Army, 13-3. The 
names of Backs Arnold Oelrich, George Farley, Blue 
Howell, Glenn Presnell and Clair Sloan, and Linemen 
Ted James, Dan McMullen, Elmer Holm, Ray Rich- 
ards and Cliff Ashburn were added to Cornhusker 
lore. They did it mainly with pile-driving force, and 
even today the name Nebraska brings back memories 
in the East of great gridiron strength and bone-crush- 
ing power. 

But E. E. Bearg was having trouble in his own 


backyard. Six schools — Kansas, Kansas State, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and lowa State plus Nebraska — 


had withdrawn from the unwieldy Missouri Valley 
Conference to form the Big Six in 1928, and Bearg 
found his match in wily Gwinn Henry of Missouri. 
The Tigers trimmed Nebraska in 1925, '26 and '27 
in the old Valley League, and by the time Bearg’s 
team turned the tables in 1928, 24-0, to win the first 
Big Six title, Bearg was in trouble for losing to Army. 
Bearg had made few frierfds on O Street. He resisted 
downtown interference and he was blunt about it, so 
when trouble appeared he had little support to help 
him weather the storm. 

Bearg had vowed he would silence the critics in 
'28 with unmitigated power, and for six games he 
did. Lafayette R. (Reb) Russell joined the backfield 
in '28, transferring from K-State, where he had 
been a freshman standout. Married, and two or 
three years older than most of the players, he rode 
onto the campus astride a horse — and he stayed 
just one year. When it came time for the N Club 


30 


initiation, Reb decided nobody was going to force 
him to run the gauntlet through a line of paddlers 
and he left Nebraska for Northwestern, where he was 
a star for two years. 

But in one year he made his mark at Nebraska, 
teaming with Blue Howell and Clair Sloan in a pile- 
driving attack. On successive Saturdays, lowa State, 
Montana State, Svracuse. Missouri, Kansas and Okla- 
homa were defeated. Pitt was next. Coach Bearg 
became angered at the way the line was blocking 
in what should have been a light workout the day 
before the Pitt game, and he ran his Cornhuskers 
through a three hour scrimmage. The players lett 
their game on the practice sod, and next day, before 
25,000 fans in Memorial Stadium — in the inter. 
sectional game of the week — they were held to a 
0-0 tie by the Panthers. Nebraska failed to make a 
first down in the mud, and only the fine punting of 
Sloan and Claude Rowley kept Pitt from scoring. 
Coach Jock Sutherland didn't use-a single sub. 

Still undefeated, the Cornhuskers entrained for 
West Point to meet an Army eleven coached by 
Capt. Lawrence McC. (Biff) Jones, and in his pocket 
Bearg carried a telegram notifying him that if Ne- 
braska could: beat the Cadets a Rose Bowl invitation 


would be forthcoming. ; * 
Bearg had a falling out with Russell prior to the 


Army game and the Rebel (he was from Oklahoma) 
was benched. Harold Frahm started at left half, 
Dutch Witte at right, Sloan at quarterback, and Blue 
Howell at fullback was given the signal-calling assign- 
ment. It was a strange role for him. He taped the 
signals to his pants, but between the field’s damp- 
ness and the darkness, Blue had an awful time read- 
ing them. 
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Coach Fred Dawson, extreme left, watches a practice at old Nebraska Field. Dawson, who 
passed up the Princeton head coaching job to came to Nebraska, was probably the greatest orator 


ever to coach the Huskers. 


The game started late, some 27,000 fans and the 
two teams waiting until Vice President Dawes could 
get there. It was a chilly day and the field was slick. 
Nebraska carried the game to Army in the first half, 
stopping the Cadets’ star, a 167-pound, red-haired 
dervish by the name of Christian Keener Cagle. 
Twice Cagle had to be helped off the field after Sav- 
age tackles. Meanwhile, Clair Sloan, taking advan 
tage of the crashing Army ends, twice made sub 
stantial gains on fake punts, and from the Army 20- 
yard line he dropkicked a field goal for a 3-0 half 
time lead. 


Early in the third period Sloan, aided by crushing 
blocks by Howell and Guard Dan McMullen, broke 
loose for what appeared to be a 35-yard scoring 
dash but an official ruled he stepped out of bounds. 
Then Cagle began to click with his passes, and Army 
advanced to the Nebraska 27. Cagle appeared to 
be passing again. As the Husker line rushed. he 
suddenly sidestepped and swivel-hipped toward the 


goal. Howell had a shot at him but missed and the 
score was 7-3, Army. 

Darkness crept in (‘‘When a fan would light a 
cigarette, you could see the match flare,”’ recalls 
Sloan) and an Army end snatched a pass out of the 
gloom to score and make the final count 13-3. The 
Huskers found the way to their dressing room by 
flashlight. 

Sportswriters weren't sure who made the last 
touchdown, so enveloped in darkness was Michie 
Stadium, and when finally they made the proper 
identification they wrote their stories by candlelight. 

Kansas State was beaten, 8-0, in deep snow on 
Thanksgiving Day, but Elmer Bearg, the man who 
brusquely ignored critics and supporters alike and 
played the colorless power football he preferred, 
resigned from the University of Nebraska. 

And so once again, as it had done 17 time pre- 
viously, Nebraska went looking for a head football 
coach — someone to bring victory to the prairie and 
glory to the school. 
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The great football coach- 
es of America come to ex- 
pect an avalanche of offers 
for new jobs each year 
along about all-star se- 
lection time. Some are 
serious efforts by univer- 
sities and colleges honest- 
ly striving to improve their 
football programs; others 
are frivolous, irresponsible 
approaches — mainly by 
alumni and disgruntled fol- 
lowers. The conscientious 
football teacher soon 
learns to distinguish be- 
tween the two. 

Representatives of the University of Nebraska 
contacted Knute Rockne of Notre Dame at the con- 
clusion of the 1928 season, after Elmer Ernest Bearg 
had come to the end of his string, with the suggestion 
that the coach of the Fighting Irish transfer his 
loyalties to the Cornhusker State. He declined gra- 
ciously. But, knowing this was a sound and sincere 
offer, he suggested the name of one of his closest 
friends in coaching. 

This man was much like Knute Rockne; he had, 
in fact, an amazing physical resemblance to the 
crafty Notre Dame coach. 

Rockne suggested the name of D. X. Bible, a 
scholarly, balding, round-faced little man who for the 
past 12 years had been turning out winning teams at 
Texas A. & M. Who? asked the Nebraskans. Dana 
Xenophon Bible, replied Rockne, himself scholarly 
enough not only to pronounce that odd middle name, 
but to know it was from Greek mythology. 

The Nebraska group was skeptical but they ar- 
ranged to meet Bible in Kansas City. John K. Selleck, 
Clarence Swanson and George Holmes talked to 
Bible, came away impressed, and in January of 1929 
the full Athletic Board interviewed him. D. X. was 
hired on the spot. 

‘Be kind to Bible, he’s one of the best,’ That's 
what Amos Alonzo Stagg, passing through Lincoln on 
the train, told Star Sports Editor Cy Sherman. 

D. X. requested that his first spring practice be 
delayed. ‘‘| returned to Texas to be with my wife, 
who was expecting a baby, and the child wasn't born 
until March 25. | had asked that | not be required 
to move to Lincoln until after the event.”’ 
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The Wild Ross gallops around Indiana’s end with the blocking help of Johnny Howell, 


So recalled D. X. Bible at his-comfortable home 
some eight miles outside Austin, Tex., a country place 
located on five acres of woodland in the Colorado 
River Valley; a place he named the D. X. Ranch. 

Nebraska football fans soon found out that D. X. 
Bible was worth waiting for. Thus began a relation- 
ship that was to last for eight seasons during which 
Nebraska, although never unbeaten and untied as in 
the Bummy Booth and Jumbo Stiehm reigns, none- 
theless gained a measure of national renown never 
achieved before. 

Here was a gentleman of the old school, a man 
of real manners, deep integrity and keen insight into 
the ways of young football players. He took to Ne- 
braskans as they took to him. He was called ‘‘the 
Little Colonel,’’ not for any autocratic ways but for 
his courtly manner. 





Two grand old men of Nebraska football as they visited 


Wemorial Stadium in 1959 DD. X 


Bible, left, and Biff Jones. 


The Little Colonel 
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In eight years he brought six Big Six Conference 
titles to Nebraskaland. He knitted the state together 
behind its football forces as it had never been knitted 
before. He stilled the critics and he filled the stadium; 
doing this, moreover in the depths of the Great De- 
pression and the Drouth, when farmers were being 
forced off their land and city dwellers were going to 
bed hungry. 

He traveled the length and breadth of Nebraska 
as none had done before him, not to capture indi- 
vidual athletes for his Cornhuskers but to capture 
the hearts of young and old and to build a pride in 
that great university down at Lincoln. | think of the 
university and its football team like | do of a family,” 
he said. ‘‘I always felt that if you were in love with 
Nebraska, you'd extend yourself to make the school 
big and fine in every way."’ If big, strong farm boys 
were touched by this sentiment, and their contribu- 
tions fell in the realm of football; well, so be it. 

Once, in his travels, D. X. fell to talking with an 
Alliance rancher in the train’s club car. ‘‘How are we 
going to do Saturday?” the rancher asked. There was 
no doubt in D. X.’s mind. By ‘‘we"’ the rancher meant 
the Cornhusker football team. 

‘was so struck by the simple, honest faith of 
this rancher that | have used this example of Husker 
support in almost every speech I've made about foot: 
ball since,’’ said Bible, 35 years after the incident. 

D. X.'s teams started slowly, winning four, los- 
ing one and tying three in that first year of 1929, 
when the stock market's crash brought an abrupt end 
to the Golden Age of Sports. In 1930 his record was 
4.3.2. The situation was due to improve rapidly. For 
the freshman squad of 1930 boasted four young men 
who had played three years together at Lincoln High 
and had never lost a game in their home town. Their 
names were George Sauer. Bernie Masterson, Clair 
Bishop and Bruce Kilbourne, and, incredibly, they 
played through three varsity years at the University 
of Nebraska and never lost a game in Lincoln. All 
four were All-Big Six. their senior years. 


Masterson, later to become head coach at his 
alma mater, and to depart a bitter and unhappy man, 


and Kilbourne and Bishop were excellent players, but 
Sauer was superb. D. X. recalls how George, the son 
of a trash collector, broke into the starting lineup in 
the second game of his sophomore year, never to be 
dislodged: 

‘‘We were playing Northwestern in Evanston, and 
| thought we were ready. Our boys darned near broke 
down the door to get onto the field. But before we 
could stop them, Northwestern had three touchdowns 
in the first quarter. | decided | was going to give our 
sophomores a chance to play and | ran them into the 
game—they played most of it. They did so well, and 
Sauer especially, that a radio announcer giving the 
score that night referred to Northwestern's total as 
19 and listed Nebraska's as ‘Sauer, 7 points.’ "' 

With Masterson and Sauer in the backfield, the 
Cornhuskers won eight while losing only to Pitts- 
burgh and Northwestern that year. It was the best: 
record in a decade. But the loss to Pittsburgh rank- 
led. It was 40-0, and at the end of the game Bible 
turned to his assistant, W. H. Browne, who had moved 
up from coaching at Lincoln High, to say, in about as 
rough a manner of speech as he ever employed: 
‘Brownie, we got the tar kicked out of us."”’ 

Although nobody else*ever kicked the tar out of a 
D. X. Bible team, they were never able to beat Pitts- 
burgh or Minnesota. His record against the Panthers 
was two ties (both 0-0) and six losses; against Minne- 
sota it was four losses. Why did his teams have so 
much trouble with the Panthers and the Gophers? 
Because Jock Sutherland's Pitt Panthers and Bernie 
Bierman’s Minnesota Gophers were habitually fight- 
ing it out for the national championship, and Ne- 
braska never quite acquired the player depth needed 
to stand up against these two giants. Not until 30 
years later, when Bob Devaney came upon the scene, 
was there sufficient manpower to withstand the week- 
ly pounding of a tough conference, plus tougher non- 
conference games. 

Recruiting differences played a part. As Lloyd 
Cardwell was to say years later: ‘‘When we'd play 
Pitt, their guys wouldn't believe we weren't getting 
our tuition. So we said that we were. We didn’t want 
to seem dumb playing for nothing.” 


One of Nebraska's 
greatest backs, All- 
dmerica George Sauer, 
breaks loose against 
Kansas State in 1931 to 
pace the Huskers to a 
-? vietors 
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‘Some people wondered why we continued to play 
Pittsburgh and Minnesota, under the circumstances,’ 
said Bible. ‘‘] think it helped us. We lost only three 
conference games in eight years (to Oklahoma and 
Kansas State in 1930 and to Lynn ‘‘Pappy”’ Waldorf's 
K-Staters in 1934) and | think this was due to the 
fact that we played the toughest non-conference foes 
we could find.’’ 

The only blemishes on the 1932 record were the 
0-0 tie with Pitt and a 7-6 loss to Minnesota. The 
game with Minnesota was only the second since 
1913. It was in 1933 that Bible had his best season, 
winning eight and losing only to Pittsburgh, 6-0, in 
Panther Stadium, on a fourth-quarter touchdown. 
Sauer, especially, played a great defensive game, 
making nearly three-fourths of Nebraska's tackles 
in the second half. 

“He was probably my best all-around athlete,” 
said Bible. ‘‘He was great at carrying the ball and he 
was one of the best on defense. He simply rolled up 
his sleeves and met the ball carrier headon."’ 

Nebraska started that year by blanking Texas, 
26-0, with Sauer, Masterson, Jerry LaNoue and John- 
ny Williams scoring for the Huskers. lowa State fell, 
20-0, as the Husker attack made 22 first downs to 


Quick-thinking by 
Bernie Masterson on a 
field goal attempt 
gone awry brings Ne- 
braska a touchdown 
and victory over lowa, 
7-6, in 1933. Jack 
Miller helps Bernie to 
the football. 
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Chris Mathis, “the 
Mighty Atom,” 
returns a punt for 
substantial yardage 
against Pittsburgh 
in 1932. It was one 
of Nebraska’s 0-0 
ties with the 
Panthers. 


the Cyclones’ one. Sauer scored twice, Masterson 
and Hub Boswell one each as Missouri was defeated, 
26-0, in a driving rain. Boswell’s 63-yard run set up 
a four-yard plunge by Sauer, then Masterson added 
a field goal in a 9-0 triumph over K-State. 


Boswell covered a Nebraska kickoff in the Okla- 
homa end zone to pace a 16-7 victory over the Soon- 
ers, and the next week, before 31,000, largest throng 
in five years, the Huskers blanked Kansas, 12-0. In 
the second quarter Sauer started around his right 
end from the N. U. 28, suddenly stopped in his 
tracks, turned and threw to the far sidelines to End 
Bruce Kilbourne. The pass was good for 42 yards, 
and Kilbourne ran the remaining 30. In the fourth 
quarter Sauer again passed to Kilbourne, who lat- 
eraled to Masterson. The ball dribbled along the 
ground but Bernie picked it up and ran to a touch- 
down. 

Oregon State was shut out, 22-0, and lowa was 
beaten, 7-6, in a game played in Lincoln in a 30-mile- 
an-hour gale blowing out of the north. The Husker 
touchdown came on a heads-up play by Masterson 
from the lowa five. It was fourth down, with the wind, 
and the strategy called for a field goal. 
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Masterson and Halfback Jack Miller shed their 
helmets, as was the devil-may-care custom of the 
day, and Miller knelt to hold the ball while Bernie 
kicked. Now an Omaha businessman, Miller, known 
as the ‘‘Omaha Assassin,”’ vividly remembers the 
play: 

‘It was so windy that one lowa punt which would 
have been a good kick in normal weather was caught 
up in the gale and carried backward so that it actually 
bounced down behind the kicker. 

‘‘When the ball was centered on that field goal 
play, the pass was against the wind. The ball arched 
away from me. | reached as far as | could but | was 
barely able to touch it with my fingertips. Bernie had 
recognized the problem instantly. Before anybody 
could do’ anything, he had picked up that ball and 


was on his way to a touchdown. 
‘He was so fast that everybody thought the play 


was planned as a fake field goal. We didn't say much 
about it then, but it wasn't. That was a mighty fortu- 
nate outcome, for a field goal wouldn't have won that 
football game.” 

Pitt beat the Huskers, 6-0, but Nebraska was good 
enough to be ranked second in the nation, behind 
Michigan, in the Dickinson Rating System. And 
George Sauer was on almost everybody's All-America 
in an all-star backfield that numbered Cotton War- 
burton of U.S. C., Beattie Feathers of Tennessee and 
Duane Purvis of Purdue. 

He led all players in the voting for the 1934’sum- 
mer all-star game, and was the hero of the West's 
12-0 victory over the East in the annual Shrine game. 
In those days there were few post-season games and 
the East-West contest was a true clash of All-Ameri- 
cans. Sauer scored both West touchdowns and earned 
this salute from East Coach Andy Kerr: ‘* Sauer was 
the star of the game. He is a true All-American.” 

And syndicated columnist Lawrence Perry com- 
mented: ‘George Henry Sauer, a German-American 
boy hailing from Lincoln, stands clearly as the prem- 
ier ball carrier of the nation.”’ 








Hub Boswell. convoyed by 
Bernie Masterson. picks 
up yardage against the 
Golden Gophers of Minne- 
sota during a 7-4 loss 

in 1952, Tt was Nebraska's 
only deteat ina 7-)-] 
SPOSON, 
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Sauer, Masterson, Kil- 
bourne and Bishop had 
help in those early Bible 
years, from such standouts 
as End Steve Hokuf, three 
times an All-Big Six selec- 
tion; little Halfback Chris 
Mathis, dubbed the 
“Mighty Atom" a decade 
before the atom was finally 
split; Guards Elmer Green- 
berg, George Koster and 
Warren Debus (linked with 
Bishop as ‘‘the watch 
charm guards"’), Tackles 
Marion Broadstone, who 
wore glasses in the days 
before contact lenses, Cor- 
win Hulbert and Gail O’- 
Brien; End Lee Penney, 


Center Franklin Meier, and ’ 





Kreisinger and Hub Bos- 
well—all of them all-con- 
ference selections. 

And there were three others besides Sauer who 
were named All-America—Tackle Ray Richards, with 
his heart on the right side and his appendix on the 
left; Tackle Hugh Rhea, the gawky, red-faced boy 
who rose from third string center to All-America 
tackle in a single season, and Center Lawrence Ely, 
dark-eyed and handsome, who sang baritone in the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church choir on Sunday 
after terrorizing the foe on Saturday. 





The Little Colonel is shown in the center with his chiét 
aides. WH. Browne. lett. and Henry Cladian) Schulte. 
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A champion receives his garland. George Sauer, right, is awarded his All-America blanket 
January 1, 1934, at the Shrine East-West Game. Christy Walsh, famed sal writer, and another 
All-America, Bill Smith of Washingotn U., are pictured with Sauer. 


Both Sauer and Masterson of the '33 backfield 
were to coach in the Big Six—-Sauer at Kansas while 
Masterson was at Nebraska. But, meanwhile, what 
was to become of the Cornhusker attack with them 
gone? Once again the answer lay with the freshman 
squad. Lloyd Cardwell and Sam Francis moved up to 
the varsity in 1934. Oh, that Cardwell! He scored a 
touchdown the first time he carried the ball, against 
Wyoming in a 50-0 romp as a sophomore and the 
last time he carried it, en route to a 32-14 victory 
over Oregon State three seasons later. 

This was the Wild Hoss. Frederick Ware, then 
sports editor of the Omaha World-Herald, wrote in 
praise: ‘‘It's his roaring, tearing, gay freebooting way 
that reminds me of the defiant, joyous speeding wild 
horse of the prairie that loves to run with the wind.” 

The mid-1930’s was a period of the triple-threat 
back; to draw nationwide notice you had to be able 
to punt and pass as well as run. Well, an arm injury 
had left the Wild Hoss with a kind of a girl's sidearm 
toss, and punting was one of the few acts of physical 
dexterity he never mastered. All he could do was run. 
And run he did! 

Said Minnesota Coach Bernie Bierman, “after 
watching films of the Gophers’ 12-7 victory in 1935: 
“It must be true that he is the strongest runner in 
football.’ 

Indian Schulte, football assistant and head track 
coach, was instrumental in attracting both Cardwell 
and Francis to the university. In this respect D. X. 
Bible has stated: ‘‘l don't think anyone realized how 








much of a contribution track made to our football 
team. | have always felt that football and track go to- 
gether. | think a lot of things in track help prepare 
you for football—running, jumping, exercising, they 
all are helpful.” 

D. X. willingly shared Cardie and Sam with Indian 
Schulte; Cardwell was a great hurdler, sprinter and 
broadjumper while Francis, a shotputter, was a mem- 
ber of the 1936 Olympic team.in Berlin. But when he 
had them out for football they were D. X.’s Mr. Out- 
side and Mr. Inside. While Francis—the tailback in 
Bible’s single and double wing offense—punted, 
passed and plunged, Cardwell ran around end on 
those naked reverses, swinging the ball away from 
his body like a gourd—sometimes even stiff-arming 
with the ball! That trick gave D. X. the jitters. 

John Bentley, one-time sports editor of the Linc- 
oln Journal and former Cornhusker sports informa- 
tion director, declared: ‘‘Everybody in the house 
knew he was going to run a wide sweep. He couldn't 
pass so he had to run. They knew where he was going 
and he just ran over em.” 

Continued Bentley: ‘‘He was a great Saturday 
ball player . . . Saturday's child. Practice was a bore 
to Brother Cardwell, but when the chips were down 
he could run.” 

D. X., in his gentle way, knew how Cardie dis- 
liked practice, and when Lloyd would show up late 
for drills, as he did more than occasionally, D. X. 
would approach the big guy and say: ‘‘Well, Cardie 
...." and his voice would trail off, but the sting 
would get through. 

And when Cardwell had plaved his last game and 


Bible had coached his last one for Nebraska, on the 
bus ride to the depot after beating Oregon State, 
Bible walked down the aisle and as he came to Card- 
well he put his hand on Cardie’s knee and said: ‘‘Well 
done."’ That was all. From D. X., that was enough. 

As sophomores, Francis and Cardwell passed and 
ran Nebraska to a 6-3 record in 1934, losing to Pitt, 
Minnesota and Kansas State. The '35 season was 
6-2-1, with losses of 12-7 to Minnesota and 6-0 to 
Pitt, and a scoreless tie with Kansas State. One ot 
the fine victories of the season was over Clark 
Shaughnessy's University of Chicago eleven, featur- 
ing All-American performer and scholar Jay Ber- 
wanger, 28-7. It was a clash of individuals, between 
Berwanger and Cardwell. 

Berwanger got the jump, scoring a touchdown, 
but Cardwell ran the ensuing kickoff back 87 yards 
to score, then added two touchdowns to emerge the 
unquestioned victor. 

The Wild Hoss, a rangy 6-3 and 190 pounds, 
could do one other thing superbly. He could play 
defense. It was the practice in those days to station 
a speedy but small fellow at safety. Tall Cardie 
played it for Nebraska, like an outfielder. 

‘‘He was great,’’ said, Bentley. ‘‘We didn’t keep 
interception records in those days but he had plenty. 
And if the other guy caught the pass, he lived to re- 
gret it. Cardie tackled like he carried the ball—hard."’ 

There was one more season for Cardwell, and 
Francis—and D. X. Bible. In 1936 the Cornhuskers 
won seven and lost to Minnesota (7-0). and Pitts- 
burgh (19-6). Pitt was the nation's best that year, 
unless it was Minnesota. 





Gay, freebooting Lloyd 
Cardwell leaves a 
tackler sprawled on the 
turf as he outshines 
the great Jay 
Berwanger in a 28-7 
victory over Chicago U. 
in. 1935. 





Bible has called the Minnesota defeat ‘‘my great- 
est heartbreak.’ The outmanned Huskers fought like 
demons; Cardwell, for example, went the full 60 min- 
utes. Francis played himself to near-exhaustion, and 
when he suffered a head injury late in the fourth 
quarter he was half carried off the field. 

It looked like a scoreless deadlock. There were 
98 seconds remaining after Quarterback Johnny How: 
ell, Blue's brother, on a valiant effort failed to make 
a first down that would have let the Huskers run out 
the clock. Ron Douglas punted. Ordinarily Francis, 
one of the nation’s foremost punters, would have 
done the kicking but he was out of it. The strategy, 
of course, was to punt out of bounds to prevent a 
runback. 

Douglas tried, but a heady safetyman by the 
name of Bud Wilkinson managed to snare the ball 
while still inbounds. He whirled, drew the Husker 
tacklers to the sidelines, then cleverly lateraled the 
ball to a swift halfback, Andy Uram. Uram started 
on his 30, made a great arch for the other sidelines, 
outran the first tacklers and scooted to a touchdown 
behind a wall of blockers. Bierman was so excited 
he threw the water bucket, water and all, over his 
head. 

“Oh, how | hated to lose that one," said Bible. 
‘We played wonderful ball against a great ball team 
—one of Bierman's best. | still feel it was the right 
decision to have Douglas punt. | just wish the result 
could have been different.”’ 


Lloyd 
Carduell 
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The next week Nebraska went against a strong 
Indiana eleven and with Francis on the sidelines, 
trailed by 9-0 at halftime. Bible was of the old 
declamatory school as a half time orator and this 
time he appealed to the boys’ pride as Nebraskans. 
He challenged their courage and he offered starting 
positions to the first 11 men out the door and onto 
the field. There was a stampede for the exit but the 
figure of the Little Colonel—an unaccustomed auto- 
crat now—barred the way. He told them they weren't 
ready to play. He questioned their desire. 

It turned into a mob scene. Friend fought friend. 
The sound of scuffling and cursing filled the air, then 
the door flew open and the Scarlet-clad men roared 
onto the field. Among the first out was Francis; he 
forgot his injuries to score two touchdowns and Indi- 
ana was beaten, 13-9. 

The Cornhuskers swept through their Big Six 
schedule and defeated Oregon State in the final game 
of the season. The last touchdown, fittingly, went to 
the Wild Hoss the last time he carried the ball, the 
pigskin held away from his body in the familiar way 
as he pumped those long, long legs goalward. 

‘‘Cardie,"' wrote Fred Ware, ‘‘went snorting 
through the narrow gap between end and sideline, 
bowled over the end and cut diagonally across the 
field. Both mates and foemen were behind him, and 
they stayed there, dropping farther back as the Wild 
Hoss streaked to his last college touchdown.” 


Som . 
FTONCIS 






D. \. Bible's last backfield included this great toursome. 
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Lewis (Bullet) Brown,.famed punt-return specialist of the early 730s, goes for a touchdown 


down the east sideline at Memorial Stadium. 


Despite Cardie'’s exploits, most of the national 
honors went to Sam Francis, the left-footed kicker 
and-left-handed passer, and they were deserved. Be- 
tween his junior and senior college years he had per- 
formed in the Olympics. He enjoyed a tremendous 
football season; in a poll of 1,498 players he led the 
nation with an efficiency rating oi 97.85 per cent. Of 
127 opposing players, all but one called him the best 
they played against all year. Despite the 19-6 loss 
to Pitt, the Associated Press's Alan Gould called 
Sam the best back on the field. Henry McLemore of 
United Press wrote: ‘Francis stood out like a stilt- 
walker at a midgets’ convention. He literally tore the 
Pitt line apart with his drives.” 


And columnist Lawrence Perry hailed Francis 
thusly: “Francis is my choice as the outstanding 
player of the season."’ Voters for the Heisman Trophy, 
heavily larded with easterners, didn't quite agree. 
They selected Yale End Larry Kelley over Francis by 
a narrow margin. Sammy Baugh could do no better 
than fourth. 

There was more than the losses to Pitt and Minne. 
sota, and the departure of Cardwell and Francis to 
cast a cloud over Nebraska football as the 1936 sea. 
son ended. For two years the University of Texas had 
been after our D. X. His salary at Nebraska was a 


comfortable $11,000, but Texas offered not one but 
two inducements: A chance to return to his native 
Southland, and an unheard of contract of $15,000 
a yéar for 10 years. The Nebraska Legislature con- 
sidered a motion to direct the State University to do 
something about retaining him. But on January 22, 
1937, Dana Xenophon Bible announced he was going 
home to Texas. Gloom covered Nebraska from Falls 
City to Scottsbluff, from South Sioux City to Sidney. 

Said Bible: ‘In 10 years or so! can sit by the side 
of the road and watch the world go by."’ And he did. 
In 1946 he shed the Texas U. coaching duties to re- 
main for another 10 years as athletic director, then 
stayed another four years as consulting athletic di- 
rector. In 1961, at the age of 70, he was named ath- 
letic director emeritus. And now this gentle soul, son 
of a professor of Greek, this man who holds an hon- 
orary Doctor's Degree from his alma mater, Carson- 
Newman; this man who relaxes by reading history; 
who fought in World War | as a pilot—now he finds 
his peace on his D. X. Ranch and with his memories 
... among them memories of eight happy years as a 
Nebraskan, 

‘‘| would call my coaching at Nebraska eight of 
the happiest years of my life,'’ he told a visitor to his 
ranch. ‘‘There isn't a man in this world who has more 
pride in the state of Nebraska than D. X. Bible.’’ 
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Lawrence McCeney Jones was an Army regular; 
you didn't push him aroufid, and when he was in 
command he assumed he was the chief policy-maker. 
He sought advice but the final decision was his. That 
was what he had: learned at West Point and during 
his ensuing*military service. His officer background 
had molded a personality that drew praise from peo- 


ple who liked efficiency. But it created abrasive edges « a= — - 


that rubbed some raw spots. The raw spots created 
by Army man Jones were to cost him a job or two 
ire his lifetime, but in the final analysis the decisions 
to leave were his. And nobody ever pushed Jones 
around. Nobody. His nickname wasn't Biff for nothing. 


If it is medically possible for a state of one and a 
quarter million persons to suffer mass heartsickness, 
then the people of Nebraska were afflicted with that 
ailment in January of 1937 when Dana X. Bible an- 
nounced he was leaving to go to the University of 
Texas. While wishing him godspeed, Nebraskans 
again turned to the task of finding a head football 
coach. This was not going to be an easy task—to find 
a replacement for the little bald man who had come 
out of the Southland to provide the Cornhusker State 
with a security symbol for its rural-oriented inferiority 
complex, 
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Almost like a puppy 
turning to its master, the 
state fell upon D. X. to 
name his successor. The 
name, when it came, was 
a surprise. The man wasn't 
even in coaching! He had, 
in fact, resigned from 
coaching to devote his life 
to his chosen career as a 
military man. But D. X. Bi- 
ble thought the man could 
be lured back through the 
prestige offered by the 
University of Nebraska 
and, of course, D. X. was 
right. So in less than a 
week's time after Bible's 
resignation, the Board of 
Regents had signed Major 
Lawrence McC. (Biff) 
Jones to a five-year con- 
tract as athletic director 
and head football coach. 
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The major and Nebraska had met previously. It 
was Jones who coached the Army eleven that whipped 
the Cornhuskers, 13-3, in 1928 and cost the Nebras- 
kans a berth in the Rose Bowl. And he had coached 
at Oklahoma in two losing efforts to Bible teams. | 

In the phony peace of the late 1920's and 1930's, 
it was Army policy to post an officer at various col- 
leges in the ROTC program, and if he had the talent 
and the persuasion, he was allowed to coach sports 
in the time not alloted to ROTC duties. | 

So it was that Major Jones, after leaving West 
Point (where he had been a member of Army S un- 
beaten 1916 squad) was assigned to Louisiana State 
University. And it was at LSU that the nation discov- 
ered here was a man who didn't bend easily. A pow- 
erful Southern politician tried—Senator Huey (King- 
fish) Long, of the ‘Every Man a King” demagoguery. 
The Kingfish considered the LSU ‘Tigers to be his 
personal football team and the university marching 
band to be his personal parade. 

In the 1934 season, Jones's third at Baton Rouge, if Regeet Retake. wakament Gece 

Kingfish tried to shoulder his way into the LSU BILL De | 
cee as at halftime to test his oratory on the Herm Rohrig, the Round Man from Lincoln, barrels over 

ior Jones had the audacity to resist. His own the goal line jor Nebraska's only touchdown in & 1939 win over KU 
sei aime chy stiffened, the band director followed = 
Jones's example and confiscated the Kingfish S baton. ; 
LSU went on to win, 14-13, and the Tiger band di- 
rector provided his own tempo. 





But the Kingfish was 
BILL DeVRIENDT/NEBRASKA HISTORICAL SOCIETY livid. At SFaSOn'S end Ma- 
jor Jones had had enough 
and the Army gave him a 
transfer. The band director 
quit, too, and was replaced 
by a New Orleans dance 
band leader. Jones left 
LSU with a record of 20. 
5-5 in three years, and was 
established then as coach 
and ROTC instructor ai 
Oklahoma. 

He remained a Sooner 
through the 1935 and '36 
seasons. Then the Army 
decided its officers should 
not share their military 
time with athletic duties. 
Major Jones, who loved 
the Army, agreed to quit 
coaching. But when Ne- 
braska sought him, he rea- 
lized that he loved coach- 
ing, too, and he left the 
military life to devote full 
time to Nebraska's athletic 
affairs, 
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Jack Dodd intercepts 

a pass during Nebraska’s 
14-9 victory over 
Minnesota in Biff Jones's 
inaugural in 1937, 
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He remained through the 1941 season. World 
War Il then came to America and Biff Jones was or- 
dered back to active duty as graduate manager of 
atnletics at West Point with the rank of colonel. Dur- 
ing-his five years at Nebraska's helm he had com- 
piled a record that even today remains one of the 
most controversial in Cornhusker grid history. 

The team he inherited from Bible won six, lost 
only one and tied two. But the next season, 1938, he 
won only three, lost five and tied one. His 1941 team 
had a mediocre 4-5 record. And when the war was 
over, there were those in Husker athletics who did 
not want him back as coach, despite a Federal law 
that required a man to be offered his job at war's 
conclusion. More controversial than his overall record 
of 28-14-4 in this respect, however, were the afore- 
- mentioned raw spots that the Army officer had 
rubbed. 

Yet, controversy aside, the man provided Nebras- 
eka with two of its greatest moments in sports. In his 

first game he defeated the vaunted Norsemen of Min- 
nesota, 14-9; and his 1940 team went to the Rose 
Bowl. The year 1940 was Nebraska’s fiftieth anni- 
versary of the grid sport and no greater summit 
could be achieved than to go to Pasadena. For most 
of those 50 years Nebraskans had sought the pot of 
roses at the end of the gridiron rainbow, foregoing 
opportunities to perform in what in those days were 
lesser bowls. And in 1940 they made it. 

So delirious was the state, so proud of its team, 
that a joke of some 20 years later has a man remark: 
‘| had lived in Nebraska three years before | found 
out Nebraska lost in the Rose Bowl." A cruel thrust, 
but nonetheless it reflected how reverently Nebras- 
kans regarded their Rose Bowl squad. For more than 
22 years, until Bob Devaney’s arrival, the Rose Bowl 
was carried within the hearts of Nebraskans, like a 
moment of sweet passion tasted long ago but never 
forgotten. 
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Jones's military training showed through at every 
turn, inclyding his relations with the players. To 
them, Bible had been ‘‘D. X.'’ Jones was ‘Mr. Jones’’ 
or ‘Coach Jones."' Certainly never ‘‘Biff."’ 

It was traditional for players to ‘‘pile on'' the 
coach at the opening practice session. Bible loved 
it and so did the kids. On the first day of practice 
with Jones, the players were all skeptical about try- 
ing this stunt. Finally when Coach Jones came out of 
the locker room they did pile on in a mechanical way. 
The coach smiled, but it was never tried again. 

Lawrence Jones's system wasn't substantially 
different from Bible's; he taught the Pop Warner 
double and single wing formations, a combination of 
power and deception, and he believed in mixing the 
running game with passing. Not for him the slogging 
of foot soldiers, yet neither had he accepted the 
Southwest's aerial circus style. 

‘Blocking and timing are the things that make 
the attack click,"’ he said, and that was the sort of no- 
nonsense talk you expected from an ex-major. He 
inherited a typical Bible squad—strong through the 
first eleven men or so but weak on the bench. Six of 
his 1937 starters, Quarterback Johnny Howell, End 
Elmer Dohrmann, Tackles Fred Shirey and Ted Doyle, 
Guard Bob Mehring and Center Charley Brock, 
earned all-conference first team honors, and Brock 
was a nearly-unanimous All-America. 

But it wasn’t the sort of squad that Jones wanted, 
and during the next three years he molded a team 
based on depth, a squad that offered two elevens of 
almost identical strength—one to play the first and 
third periods, the other to play the second and 
fourth. It was two-platoon football ahead of its time, 
in a day when football substitution rules hadn't yet 
caught up with this thinking. 

Jones did it with Nebraska boys, and without free 
rides. ‘‘My experience in playing Nebraska teams at 
Army and Oklahoma convinced me that they have 


Ray Prochaska 


boys at Nebraska who love to play and play hard," 
he explained. 

But back to that '37 opener. Biff Jones had 
coached at Army, LSU and Oklahoma before coming 
to Nebraska, and he had never lost an opening game 
at a new assignment. But of course he had never 
opened against Minnesota, sneered the realists, who 
didn't believe in hexes. 

The first game was played in Lincoln and the 
temperature stood at an unbearable 82 degrees of- 
ficially—down on the field it was hotter. A crowd of 
37,000 sweltered in Memorial Stadium. Gopher 
Coach Bernie Bierman ran in a constant string of 
subs, and when a man_ reached the bench a wet 
towel was wrapped around his head. Biff didn't sub- 
stitute as often, but then his starting eleven was one 
of Nebraska’s best—Ends Richardson and Dohr- 
mann, Tackles Shirey and Doyle, Guards Mehring and 
Lowell English (later a Marine Corps general), Center 
Brock, Quarterback Howell, Halfbacks Harris (Little 
Man) Andrews and Jack Dodd, and Fullback Eldon 
Mcllravey. Sophomore Mcllravey, of Tecumseh, suf- 
fered a fractured skull in the first half and though he 
miraculously pulled through, he never played foot- 
ball again. His place was taken by Wild Bill Callahan 
from Grand Island. 

Vic Spadiccini, Larry Buhler and Andy Uram (the 
same Andy Uram of that heartbreaking run of the 
previous year) were the big guns of the Gopher at- 
tack. And what an attack it was! The Gophers took the 
opening kickoff and four and a half relentless minutes 
later had gone 63 yards for a touchdown and a 6-0 
lead, just as everybody expected. The clincher was 
a 15-yard pass from Uram to Spadiccini, all alone in 
the end zone. 
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; Lowell English’s field goal in the 
snow beats K-State 3-0 in 1937. 


But the Jones boys weren't finished yet; they 
hadn't even started. Biff made an adjustment in his 
defense, pulling Tackle Shirey out of the line and 
back into a linebacker spot along with Center Brock 
and Fullback Mcliravey. It was daring for its time— 
leaving only five men up front—but it worked when 
the Gophers got close. 

Then thé Huskers got a break, the first of two. 
End Lloyd Grimm charged into Bill Matheny and the 
Gopher safety dropped a punt on the Minnesota 
24. Brock recovered. Running got the Huskers no- 
where, and it was fourth down and nine on the 23. 
Howell dropped back, spotted Grimm and hit him 
for a first down on the 13. Three plays brought a 
fourth and one foot on the four, and Game Captain 
Johnny Howell took matters into his own hands. Ac- 
tually, he wanted most of all to get that first down, 
but sweeping through a hole opened by Brock and 
English, he went all the way. English kicked the 
point and Nebraska led Minnesota, 7-6! 

Don't get the idea it was all Nebraska from then 
on. It wasn't. The Gophers outdowned the Huskers, 
10 to 4 and gained a total of 205 yards to Nebraska's 
67. The Huskers picked up a puny net total of 18 
yards on the ground.But they were great opportun- 
ists, and when Harold Van Avery fumbled a punt and 
Callahan recovered on the Minnesota 40, Cornhusker 
partisans woke up again and hoped for what seemed 
unattainable. For by this time, midway through the 
final quarter, Minnesota was ahead, 9-7, on a field 
goal by Guard Horace Bell. 

Forty yards to go. They hadn't moved well on the 
ground so the Huskers took to the air. Harris An- 
drews, the stubby halfback from Beatrice who could 
throw the ball a country mile, hit tall Elmer Dohr- 
mann for 20 yards. The next pass to Elmer was over 
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PE Dev MEROTINER RABE. Mat ORMON. SaCreyy Above -Charlie Brock, a bulwark of the Husker line in the 


mid-1930’s, puts the stopper on a Minnesota runner. 


Lett—Bob DeFruiter dashes across the Gopher goal line for 
a 6-0 victory in 1939, 


his head. Then Andrews changed his target from 
Dohrmann to Callahan and found Wild Bill in the 
clear down the middle. Bill caught the ball on the 
dead run five yards from the goal line and crossed 
standing up. English’s kick made it 14-9. 

Minnesota passed and passed and passed, trying 
to prevent this thing that couldn't really happen. 
Twice Andrews plucked interceptions out of the air, 
and Nebraska got possession with five seconds left. 

For the third time in the Twentieth Century—for 
the first time since 1913——Nebraska had beaten 
Minnesota. Some Husker players cried in their dress- 
ing room; they didn't think it would happen in their 
time. 

‘| knew it had to come sometime,” said Bernie 
Bierman. ‘‘It was defense that beat us—defense and 
alertness with the breaks."’ 

‘The toughest game I've ever seen,’’ added Law- 
rence (Biff) Jones, his place in the hearts of Nebras- 
kans assured. 

Only Pittsburgh beat Nebraska that year, by 13-7. 
but Oklahoma and Kansas gained ties. The Biffer's 
team slumped to a 3-5-1 record in 1938, then in 
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1939 achieved another memorable record by beating 
not just Minnesota (6-0) but Pittsburgh as well 
(14-13). Never, never had the Cornhuskers done that. 

By '39 Jones was molding his squad into two 
platoons, and the Huskers opened against a tough 
Indiana team. Butch Luther scored for Nebraska on 
a naked reverse and the game ended in a 7-7 tie. On 
the same day Minnesota was sweeping Arizona, 62-0. 
The Cornhuskers, said Biff Jones, probably learned 


matter. Minnesota never scored. 

Jock Sutherland was no longer the coach when 
the Huskers traveled to Pitt for their late No- 
vember contest; instead, he watched from the press 
box as first Fullback Rohn and then Fullback Vike 
Francis scored on thrusts through the middle. Rohn's. 
plunge gave the Huskers a 7-0 lead and they were 
never behind; in fact they were on the Pitt seven as 
the game ended. The Panthers, aware of the blinding 


Fullback Henry Rohn of Fremont carries Minnesotans with him in the 1939 victory. 





more from their tie than the Gophers did in that lop- 
sided victory. He was right. 

Nebraska not only beat the Gophers in Lincoln 
again, 6-0, but they outdowned and outyarded them. 
Five times the Gophers got close, but five times the 
number one unit stopped them. And then the number 
two unit took over, rested and fresh, to score. The cli- 
mactic drive began on the Nebraska 40. Henry Rohn, 
Bob DeFruiter and Harry Hopp alternated in carrying 
the ball and there was a 15-yard penalty to help. 

But the drive bogged; it was fourth and 16 on the 
Minnesota 24. Hopp, of the famous Hastings athletic 
family, was at tailback. He took the snapback and 
raced toward the left end. Coming in the other di- 
rection was wingback DeFruiter, and almost without 
notice Hopp slipped the ball to DeFruiter. With only 
Sam Schwartzkopf running interference, DeFruiter 
arched wide to the right and headed for the corner. 
There he was almost caught but he managed to lunge 
over. Rohn's try for point was blocked but it didn't 
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speed of wingbacks DeFruiter and Luther, spread 
their line to thwart those sweeps, and Rohn and Fran. 
cis were left to gain through the middle. 

Both Minnesota and Pittsburgh had been defeat- 
ed. But all was not peaches and cream that season, 
for the Tigers of Missouri, led by the indominable 
Paul Christman, had trounced the Cornhuskers, 27- 
13, in the fifth game. Christman threw three touch- 
down passes and had the Tigers in front, 27-6, be- 
fore Herman Rohrig got a consolation touchdown. 
The Orf twins, Robert and Roland. made catch after 
catch against Nebraska's shorter defensive back- 
field. 


Nebraska concluded the 7-1-1 season by beat- 
ing Oklahoma, 13-7, and the next spring, the spring 
of 1940, Biff Jones set about putting the finishing 
touches on his two-platoon system of football. He 
was preparing an anniversary present for Nebraska's 
fiftieth year in the sport; a present Cornhusker fans 
will never forget. 
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‘Going to a football game on Saturday afternoon 
was the focal point of the lives of most people in Ne- 
braska.’’ The speaker was Coach Biff Jones. He had 
heard of this great loyalty the people of Nebraska 
have for their football team, and he had come to 
the Cornhusker State from a succession of Army 
posts to coach the team. 

~ And if the game on Saturday afternoon was the 
‘focal point, and most assuredly it was, then the 
single most vital, most concentrated, most illustrious 
focal point in 50 years of football was created by 

Lawrence McC. (Biff) Jones. 
lt was the Rose Bowl game. All accomplishments 
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of the previous half century paled in comparison to 
this event; all the greatness of previous runners and 
passers and tacklers was dwarfed by the men of the 
1940 squad. Their performance was not flawless — 
they lost the season's inaugural to Minnesota, 13-7, 
but that was the last one they lost through the regu- 
lar season. 

The Rose Bowl was the climax of 50 years of foot- 
ball—and for the next 23 years Cornhusker football 
fans lived a life of anti-climax. Not until Bob De- 
vaney took his squad to the Orange Bowl on Janu- 
ary 1, 1964, was there anything as meaningful to 
happen on the gridiron. 
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Vike Francis rams across the Stanford goal line for Nebraska’s first Rose Bowl touchdown. 


lf it were going to be a great year, it started on a 
dismal note—that 13-7 defeat by Minnesota. The 
two-unit system hadn't jelled yet; Bernie Bierman 
called Nebraska's number one eleven “‘better than 
last year’s,’’ but the second eleven wasn't seasoned 
enough to hold its own, and the number one unit had 
to be returned during the crucial fourth quarter. 

Minnesota struck first, then Nebraska tied the 
score, 7-7, in the third period. Butch Luther, the gay, 
swift blond from Cambridge, Neb., raced 66 yards 
to score on his favorite reverse but the Cornhuskers 
were offside. Despite this disappointment, the first 
unit buckled down, and with Herman Rohrig throwing 
to End Fred Preston and Fullback Henry Rohn, the 
Huskers covered most of that 66 yards. From the 
seven, Rohn took a pitch-out and pounded around 
end for the touchdown. 

Then, with eleven minutes left, Minnesota scored 
on a 42-yard pass from Bruce Smith to Bill Johnson, 
over the head of a weary safetyman, Roy Petsch, and 
the Huskers already had a losing season under way. 

But there were to be no more defeats. The next 
week Indiana came to Lincoln and the Huskers 
jumped to a 13-0 lead at the half, then held Indiana to 
a single touchdown for a 13-7 victory. Hermie Rohrig, 
the Round Man from Lincoln High, was terrific and so 


was his alternate, Harry (Hippity) Hopp. Rohrig 
passed to Ray (The Senator) Prochaska of Ulysses 
for the first touchdown and Hopp threw 24 yards to 
Allen Zikmund, the pride of Ord, for the second. 


Nebraska went on to Lawrence, Kans., the next 
Saturday, and with power as simple, as irresistible 
and as crushing as an avalanche, they obliterated 
their most ancient rivals, 53-2. It was 20-0 at the half, 
33-0 at the end of three quarters. Wayne Blue, a 
husky young fullback from Tecumseh, scored three 
touchdowns, Vike Francis, Hopp, Petsch, Rohn and 
Dale Bradley from Lincoln Bethany High the others. 


Next was Missouri. And Paul Christman. Iwice 
previously Christman's tremendous passing had beat- 
en the Huskers, and what's worse, he didn't mind 
rubbing the Huskers’ noses into the bad smell of 
defeat. He was a quick man with a quip; quips that 
weren't funny to the Cornhuskers. 


Well, Paul played a full 60 minutes, sticking in 
there all the way—throwing, throwing, throwing, but 
the Merry Magician faced too much this time. The 
crowd of 38,000 in Memorial Stadium was a Big Six 
record and Nebraska's margin of victory was even 
greater than the 20-7 score posted on the board. 

The first Nebraska touchdown came on a double 
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reverse that saw Cowboy 
Roy Petsch, the Scottsbluff 
wrangler, carrying the ball 
for the first time since his 
sopiiomore year, and scor- 
ing the first touchdown of 
his college career. The ball 
was on the N. U. 45. Full- 
back Vike Francis took the 
snap from Center Bur 
russ, half spun and hand- 
ed it to Butch Luther. Here 
was the old naked reverse. 
The Tigers shifted heavily. 
But wait! Petsch, who had 
faked his blocking assign- 
ment, suddenly cut back 
and headed toward the 
left. Luther handed him the 
ball and continued his fake 
while Petsch took off. The 
Cowboy escaped a diving 
tackle on the 20 and 


scored, 
The next touchdown was a bit of nose-rubbing— 


but by the Huskers this time, with Christman on the 
receiving end. Rohrig, from the Tiger 36, threw deep 
to Luther and the Butcher Boy simply outraced the 
defending Christman, taking it on the run. Paul 
sprawled to the turf and Luther danced across. 
Luther caught another touchdown pass, this one 
from Hopp after Rohrig was hurt, and all that re- 
mained was for Christman to connect against third 
stringers as Biff cleared the bench. The great Paul 
completed only 10 of 30 passes for 78 yards, 58 
of which came in the final quarter. The strong rushes 
of Ends Preston, from Fairbury, and Prochaska hur- 
ried-him all afternoon. 

Once, when Petsch offered the fallen Christman 
a hand, the tired Missourian smiled and said: ‘‘Just 
let me rest awhile. I'm tired.’' After the game the 
usually talkative Christman added: ‘Biff wasn't fool- 
ing this time.” 

A week later, Just three days before Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was to be elected to his third term, the 
Cornhuskers blanked Oklahoma, 13-0. They had to 
stop another fine passer in Jack Jacobs. The first 
touchdown came with 20 seconds remaining in the 
first half. Hopp threw from the O. U. 30, Jacobs 
tipped the ball but Zikmund caught it and raced over. 
A 52-yard punt return in the fourth quarter set up 
the final touchdown, which came after the famous 
“center around” play. 

lt was fourth and one on the Oklahoma four when 
Vike Francis took Center Freddie Meier's snapback 
and headed for the middle of the line. As he was hit 
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Ninety thousand jammed Pasadena’s famous Rose Bowl. 


he passed the ball slightly backward and to the left. 
Freddie, whose older brother Franklin Meier had been 
a center under D. X. Bible, grabbed the ball and to 
the astonishment of the Sooners began to run. He 
got to the one before he was downed and Vike went 
over on the next play. 

Meier, angry at failing to score, said he grabbed 
a wild lateral. A smug Jones grinned and said: ‘Let's 
call it my center around.”’ 

lowa was met in the rain and Fullbacks Francis 
and Blue scored in a 14-6 victory. Then Pitt became 
a 9-7 victim in a thriller. There were 30 seconds left, 
fourth down, as Pitt lined up on the Nebraska five. 
The Panthers took a delay of game penalty, then knit 
themselves into field goal position with John Stahl 
to do the kicking. The ball was snapped but it never 
came close; Tackle Clarence Herndon, at 25 the 
oldest member of the N. U. squad, broke in and 
Stahl's kick was way off the mark and the victory was 
saved. 

Nebraska had scored first, on a one-yard buck 
by Hopp, but Francis missed the point. Six minutes 
later, still in the second quarter, Pitt scored on a 
six-yard run. Then Francis redeemed himself with a 
field goal from the 10. 

The Huskers had won six and lost one and were 
attracting nationwide attention. The big syndicated 
writers came out to Lincoln for the lowa State con- 
test, and the pressure mounted. Would they choke 
up? Almost. A cold wind blew out of the north, the 
sod was glazed with ice and only 18,000 fans braved 
the blizzard-like weather. But the Cyclones showed 


up. And they had been prepared by crafty Abe Stuber, 
who had scouted the Huskers for Coach Jim Yeager. 

At halftime the Cyclones held a 12-0 lead and 
Nebraska hadn't come close. The wind hurt Nebras- 
ka's passing game, and lowa State's eight-man line 
stopped the running. A pass and a blocked punt 
brought |. S. its two touchdowns. 

Jones called the players together at.halftime, 
then gave the floor to his line coach, Link Lyman. 
Lyman blistered the Cornhuskers; he roared and he 
threatened; he accused them of filling their minds 
with day dreams of palm trees and roses. Then, his 
voice now a whisper, he said: ‘Up there, on the ter- 
race, bundled in a car, is Henry Schulte—Old Pa. 
He sent word down here he wants you to win this 
one for him.” 

lt was melodrama, but there was truth in it. Pa 
Schulte had retired the year before as football aid 
and head track coach because of ill health, and he 
was only lingering on. Thus spurred, within 12 min- 
utes and four seconds of the third quarter the fired- 
up Huskers had a 14-12 lead. They drove 70 yards 
after the second half kickoff, with Hopp going the 
final yard; then Prochaska blocked a punt on the lowa 
State 16 and Francis drove the final two yards and 
kicked his second point. Butch Luther, on his re- 
verse, scampered 58 yards for the final touchdown 
and lowa State was safely defeated 21-12. 





Allen Zikmund snags Herm Rohrig’s pass tor Nebraska's 


second Rose Row touchdown. 
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‘This was our last game and we shot the works,”’ 
said Coach Yeager. ‘| knew lowa State was tough 
but | didn't think they were that tough,"’ sighed Biff 
Jones. - 

And in a car at the south end, a bundled figure 
growled in that characteristic hoarse voice: ‘‘Finish! 
It's the finish that counts. Never quit, no matter how 
far behind you are. Finish! Run it out! It's the finish 
that makes champions."' 

As for the finish, the Cornhuskers wouldn't let 
thoughts of palm trees and roses interfere with their 
assignment against Kansas State in the final game. 
The Wildcats were tough in the middle of the line 
but the reverses gained. On the last play of the first 
half Rohrig tried to pass, couldn't find a receiver and 
ran 11 yards to a touchdown. In the second half. 
Butch Luther's reverses succeeded as they had never 
succeeded before and he scored twice. In all, Butch 
carried the ball 19 times for 161 yards, an average 
of 814 per carry. The final score was 20-0. 

Then began the wait—the wait for word from 
Stanford, which had beaten California and had won 
the right to represent the Pacific Coast Conference 
in the Rose Bowl. Another candidate, Texas A. & M.., 
had been upset on Thanksgiving Day by Texas. ‘One 
of my most satisfying victories,'' Texas Coach D. X. 
Sible was to say later, ‘because it helped Nebraska." 

At 5 p.m. Sunday, Biff Jones's telephone rang. It 
was Al Masters, Stanford graduate manager of ath. 
letics, with the invitation. But there were still some 
formalities—the Athletic Board and Board of Re. 
gents had to approve. The Athletic Board met in 
secret and the Regents were polled by phone. Then 
Big Six approval had to be obtained. 

It was 10:45 p.m. when Dr. H. D. Bergman of 
lowa State called Biff to tell him the Big Six was 
heartily in favor of the trip. Biff placed a return call 
to Stanford: ‘‘Al,"’ he boomed, ‘‘we'll be tickled to 
death to come out.’ The headline in the next morn- 
ing’s World-Herald, ‘‘Nebraska to Rose Bowl,” el- 


bowed to an inside column news of the resignation 
of Joseph P. Kennedy as American ambassador to 
England. 

Rose Bowl hysteria burst like a dam blasted with 
dynamite on the Nebraska campus late Sunday night. 
The word came after the sorority curfew, so the boys 
hoisted ladders to second story windows to let the 
girls out. Chancellor Boucher gave the students Mon- 
day off, and it’s well he did for they were up late 
Sunday night. 

Now that it was official, what sort of a team 
would the Cornhuskers play in the Rose Bowl? Stan- 
ford Coach Clark Shaughnessy was hailed as a mir- 
acle man and his club as the Cinderella team of the 
season. Coach at the University of Chicago, he had 
gone to Stanford when U. C. gave up football the year 
before, and he took with him a strange style of play 
known as the ‘‘T formation,’’ used successfully by 
the professional Chicago Bears for several years. It 
was a throwback to oldtime push-pull football. But 
it was foreign on most college fields in 1940. 

It featured the quarterback standing right behind 
- the center and taking the ball in a direct handoff 
rather than on a backward pass of several yards from 
the upside-down center. Then the quarterback would 
hand the ball to any. of three backs lined up in a row 
three or four yards behind. Or he could keep it to 
run or throw. 

Shaughnessy had the luck of the Irish, for his 
first T-formation quarterback at Stanford was a young 
football genius by the name of Frankie Albert. ‘‘The 
smartest back ever to wear a Stanford uniform,"’ 
they said of Frankie. And behind him, crossing the 
T, were Pete Kmetovic, Hugh Gallarneau and Nor- 
man Standlee. 

Nebraska Assistant Coaches W. H. Browne and 
‘Link Lyman went to Chicago to see how the Bears 
did it with the T; mercifully, they weren't on hand 
on December 8 when the Bears walloped the Wash- 
ington Redskins, 73-0, with the T, for the pro title. 

Three days after the Biffer accepted the invita- 
tion, all of the 5,000 tickets alloted to Nebraska were 
sold. “It's amazing, unbelievable; those sales 1,700 
miles away in Lincoln,"’ said a Los Angeles news: 
paper. 

The Huskers got some practicing done in Lincoln 
despite the snow, and with freshman Bob Cooper 
playing the role of Albert found the T most mysti- 
fying. Stanford became a heavy favorite but Oregon 
State Coach Lon Stiner, himself a former Cornhusker, 
warned: ‘‘l've never seen a Nebraska team with poor 
material. Those giving big odds may be in for a sur- 
prise.” 

lt was decided right away that the Huskers would 
travel to Camelback Inn at Phoenix, Ariz., on De- 
cember 19 for pre-game workouts, and that they 
would travel in style—in three Pullmans, a club car 
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The Rose Bowl trip was made by train. 


and a private diner. The Burlington offered a special 
round trip fare for fans at $58.95 tourist, $81.30 for 
Pullman and $104.25 for first-class Pullman. The 
special train would leave December 29, return Janu- 
ary 4. 

There were mutterings of a ticket scandal; that 
the railroads got too many, and it wasn’t until De- 
cember 13 that the decision was made to take the 
100-piece band along. The big sendoff parade had to 
be called off because of a snow storm, and the night 
before departure Butch Luther (later to give his 
life in World War Il) and his fiancee, Marian Bowers, 
passed the candy at the Kappa Kappa Gamma house 
to announce their engagement. 
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Cowboy Roy Petsch scores in a big victory over Missouri 





At Phoenix, the spirited Cornhuskers enjoyed a 
barbecued beef dinner and watched a rodeo. Rohn 
and Petsch wanted to enter, but Biff said no. ‘‘It 
looks like my job is to jam my feet against the dash- 
board and pull back on the reins,"’ said a pleased 
Biffer. On December 31, the train carrying the Ne- 
braska squad rolled into Los Angeles, and column- 
ist Henry McLemore told his readers: ‘‘Nebraska is 
a typical Midwestern team, meaning it is big, rangy 


9-3-2-1 defense, but they never seemed to spot the 
ball until the speedster with it had been given that 
split second to get under way. Then it was a case 
of hauling him down before he could get a first down. 
And Shaughnessy hadn't overlooked defense: the 
reverses seldom were effective after the first drive. 
It was quite an experience for the boys from Ne- 
braska—trotting onto the bright green turf of the 
Rose Bowl before more than 90,000 spectators. For- 
and tough, and grinds out its victories the hard way. rest Behm, the All-America tackle from Lincoln, had 
This will be a game of deception vs. brawn."' suffered a practice injury to his hip and wasn't able 
sk x to go at full speed. But he remembers the high drama 

Bob Considine said it well the next day: ‘’Stan- of the game. Now the president of Corning Glass 
ford's dexterity beat Nebraska's muscle."’ The final International, he said 25 years later: ‘‘My greatest 
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Alter losing the opener to Minnesota. the Huskers roared back to defeat Indiana 13-7. 


score was Stanford 21, Nebraska 13. 

It was quite a contest. ‘'The greatest game that 
college football has been able to vouchsafe,"’ claimed 
Davis J. Walsh of the Los Angeles Examiner. Radio 
announcer Graham McNamee called it the great- 
est game he ever saw; so did Bill Stern. 

The Cornhuskers, in the final analysis, were never 
quite sure of themselves defensing the T formation. 
Guard Warren Alfson joined the linebackers in a 


impression is the tremendous sound of the Stanford 
cheerers yelling their famous cheer, ‘Give 'em the 
axe, the axe, the axe. 

‘| think for the first time in my life | was aware 
that there was an audience. We had played to big 
crowds before and we had been in big games be- 
fore, but | don’t believe | had ever been conscious 
of the audience until the game was over. On that 
day, however, the terrific volume of cheering and the 
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focusing of the sound on the playing field made me 
feel it rather than just hear it.” 

Despite this bedlam of Stanford support, the 
Cornhuskers showed 'em. They took the opening 
kickoff and marched to a touchdown. Vike Francis's 
kickoff return was good for 28 yards to the Husker 
47, and he almost broke away for the distance. 
Francis, never better, bulled his way for 14, then 
for 13; Luther added nine on a reverse. Another 
Luther reverse, good for five, put the ball on the one 
and Vike crashed over, then kicked the point for 
a 7-0 lead. 

Then Albert's trickery began to work; the Huskers 
simply didn't know who had the ball. It was Kmetovic 
for 29, then Kmetovic again for another nine. From 
the nine, Albert took the handoff, faked a pass and 
handed off to Gallarneau, who scored. Albert kicked 
the point and it was 7-7. 

But the Huskers bounced right back and Allen 
Zikmund recovered an Albert fumble on the Stan- 


ford 33. This one was a swiftie. Herman Rohrig threw 
to Zikmund and the Ord bomber (lo these many 
years the coach at Kearney State) outran Gallarneau 
and raced across the goal line. But the kick was no 
good. 

Five minutes later, still in the second quarter, 
Albert tossed a 40-yard pass to Gallarneau for a 
touchdown and Albert kicked the point for a 14-13 
lead. Stanford's relentless pressure began to take its 
toll in the third quarter, and the Indians advanced 
to a first down on the Husker two-yard line. But Ne- 
braska’s number one unit stood its ground gallantly. 
Four times the line rose up to thwart the Indians in 
a tremendous goal-line stand. 

Seemingly out of trouble, the Huskers sent Hopp 
back to punt and he boomed a kick out of the end 
zone to Kmetovic, standing on the 50-yard line. The 
Indian safetyman appeared trapped as he ran to the 
left, but suddenly he reversed his field and headed 
for the right, with a wall of blockers before him. 
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Butch Luther evades 
Missotris Paul Christman to 
take a touchdown pass from 
Herm Rohrig in key 20-7 win. 
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Allen Zikmund's last effort 
in the Rose Bowl comes in 
his return of the second-hal} 

hichof), His lew was broken 
when he was tackled. 
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Huskers stage brilliant goal-line stand 
Four times were the Indians turned back 
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Here's how Bob Considine saw it: ‘‘Kmetovic was 
trapped by five Husker tacklers but he stopped, ~ 
whirled like a ballet figure and started back the | 
other way, running partly toward his goal in the 
deathless fashion of Roy Riegels. But he was wait- 
ing only for his bruising convoy to form. It came, 
and how! Nebraskans galore began to be hit with 
crushing blocks that never missed. Three of them 
were sent spinning like pinwheels at the same time. 
Two were knocked unconscious and down this crush- 
ing gauntlet Kmetovic ran like a deer to score the 
final touchdown."’ That was the ball game. 

‘Those first five minutes were the longest of 
the season,’ said a happy Shaughnessy after the 
game. ‘‘Nebraska had a great club—toughest we met 
this year. It took a great team to beat them and my 
boys had to rise to great heights.’ 

And Biff Jones, the man who brought Nebraska 
to the Rose Bowl and the edge of immortality, added: BILL DeVRIENDT/NEBRASKA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 





Stanford's backfield was great. Sp eed and more Bus Knight tackles Stanford's brilliant T-tormation quarter- 
speed was the deciding factor. | am proud of the Ne- back: Frankie Albert. 


braska team and the splendid fight they put up." 

The next day the Cornhuskers visited a movie 
studio, guests of Robert Taylor, a former Filley, 
Neb., boy, and then they boarded their Pullmans for 
the return to Nebraska with the Rose Bowl just a 
memory—but a memory that lives wherever two Ne- 
braska fans get together. 
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He was known as Train Wreck. He was probably 
the most devastating tackler ever to wear the Scarlet 
and Cream. He is the only Nebraska football player 
ever to be named to the all-conference team four 
straight years, and he was all-conference at two po- 
sitions—fullback and center, an honor shared only 
with Guy Chamberlin. 

His number, 60, the numeral he wore his last 
two seasons, rests in stately splendor in the Athletic 
Department trophy case—the only number ever re- 
tired by the University of Nebraska. A magnificent 
trophy, named in his honor, is awarded to the out- 
standing senior squadman each season. 

One opposing coach once said he ought to be 
banned from college football. Another once told his 
players before a game, ‘There he is, go get him.”’ 
To this, he just laughed and said: ‘'l play for keeps. 
| want to be noticed. Old Train Wreck is out there to 
make the fans see him. If | make an ordinary tackle, 
the fans will ask ‘so what?’ But when Train Wreck 
hits them, they know they've been hit."’ 

Train Wreck, of course, was Tom Novak. His 
glory still lives as the toughest, the meanest, the 
ruggedest and, yes, probably the bravest player in- 
Nebraska history. 

You might think, if following Nebraska’s fortunes 
weren't your favorite pastime, that Train Wreck No- 
vak heralded a great era in Scarlet fortunes. He 
didn't. In four years of varsity competition (he played 
as a freshman due to wartime eligibility rules) he 
started in all 37 games for Nebraska. He celebrated 
only 11 victories; suffered through 26 defeats. It 
was a period of miserable frustration for Train Wreck, 
as it was a period of miserable frustration for Ne- 
braska. 

You might call them ‘The Futile Forties."’ From 
1942, the first war year, through 1949, while Ne- 
braska had five different coaches (six, if you count 
George ‘‘Potsy’’ Clark twice) the most successful 
seasons were the records of four victories and five 
defeats in 1945 and 1949. 

The war years were disappointing, but nobody 
really fussed—after all, football was secondary and 
Nebraska wasn't stocked with football-playing Navy 
and Air Corps cadets as were some schools. We'd do 
better when the war ended. But the real frustration 
was born when we didn't do better. Frustration bred 
recrimination and recrimination bred rebellion. But, 
and here's the wonder of Nebraska football, even 
open rebellion against a head coach in 1954 failed 
to stem the interest in football across the state. 

When Major Lawrence Jones was recalled to the 
Army after the 1941 season, the head coaching job 
fell to Glenn Presnell, a great back of the 1920's. 
He coached one year, then in the summer of 1943 
he entered the service. Poverty struck the grid sport 
as it had never struck Nebraska before. 
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Four burly Minnesotans break through the thin red line in a wartime game. 


For two years, 1943 and 1944, A. J. Lewandow- 
ski, also a former Cornhusker great, carried on and 
near the end he was serving as head football coach, 
head basketball coach, acting director of athletics 
and business manager. One year a Big Six meeting 
was held in Lincoln and, whereas every other school 
was represented by four men, Lew was the entire 
Nebraska delegation—and host as well. 

In 1943 the squad was made up of 11 youths 
who were Classified 4-F, seven awaiting draft calls 
and 15 boys so young they hadn’t yet registered for 
the draft. Bert-Gissler had played a few minutes tn 
1942 so he was named captain for the season's 
opener—a 54-0 drubbing by Minnesota. 

The miracle of the season was that these young- 
sters defeated Kansas, loaded with cadets, 7-6. Late 
in the season Lewandowski had trouble putting two 
full elevens together for a scrimmage. The university 
suspended all season ticket reservations after the 
1941 season, to reinstate them in 1946, and a big 
crowd was one of six thousand. A surprising 8,000 
turned out on Homecoming Day, 1944, to see the 
Huskers upset Missouri, 24-20. Fortunately Kansas 
State, also an all-civilian team, remained on the 
schedule and Nebraska managed victories over the 
Wildcats both years for identical 2-6 records. The 
Pitt games were cancelled due to traveling restric- 
ee ae entered an episode in Nebraska athletic 
operations that shaped feuds which still exist, that 
ended lifelong friendships, that nearly ruined the 
athletic program and that was years in overcoming— 
was, in fact, not entirely overcome until the current 
regime of Athletic Director Tippy Dye. This was the 
rehiring—or firing; it depends which side you're on 
—of Biff Jones. 


Some say the Athletic Board tried to dump 
Jones. Some say Jones didn’t really want to come 
back. There was no question that Jones’s blunt man- 
ner irritated people in influential positions on the 
Board of Regents, the Athletic Board and the uni- 
versity’s administration.-He fired Link Lyman as as- 
sistant coach, and Link had powerful friends. 


In January of 1945 the Athletic Board wrote 
Colonel Jones, on duty at the U. S. Military Academy, 
that his job would be waiting upon his return at 
war's end. This wasn't all open-hearted generosity 
on the board's part; the law required it. Then in the 
autumn of that year Jones received another letter 
from the board, telling him it would be delighted to 
have him return to a one-year contract—as athletic 
director only, if he would let the board know when 
he might be available for duty. 


Jones wrote a two-line letter of reply—resigning. 
That ended Biff Jones's association with the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; it was that clean and sudden a 
break. And still today you can get rabid Husker fans 
to a boiling point by bringing up the firing—or resig- 
nation—of Biff Jones. 


Meanwhile the Athletic Board had been shopping 
for an interim coach for 1945 when it was obvious 
that Jones certainly wouldn't be back for the '45 
season. The man who got the job was George Clark, 
called Potsy since his boyhood on the farm because 
of his protruding tummy. 

“It's nice to become a Cornhusker," said Potsy 
in August of 1945 when he stepped off a Burlington 
train in Omaha. ‘‘l'm primarily a fundamentalist. We 
won't run very many crazy plays.'’ This from the 
coach who later devised the South Platte spread—a 
mile wide and an inch deep. 
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~ Potsy Clart 


Potsy was not only a 
fundamentalist, he was an 
individualist. He liked to 
do things differently. Most 
people like to drive home 
at night by the most direct 
thoroughfare. Potsy liked 
to drive the side streets, 
stopping at all the stop 
signs. 

‘| think he did things 
differently without realiz- 
ing that he was different,”’ 
said a friend. Potsy also 
said, as he got off the train, 
that a T formation quarter- 
back must be a boy ‘‘who 
can handle the ball like 
a monkey handles a cocoa- 
nut.’’ He evidently found 
few cocoanut handlers at 
Nebraska because henever 
used the T. ‘'Football should be fun,"’ and ‘Football 
success comes mostly from the way you handle peo- 
ple’’ were other Potsy-isms. After his first year at 
Nebraska he left to teach salesmanship at a business 
college, where he was located again by the university 
for another stretch of ‘‘interim"™’ coaching in 1948, 


But Potsy wasn't all fun and quaint sayings. He 
knew football. ‘‘He is a man of ideas, most of them 
good,’ said former New. York Times Sports Editor 
John Kieran. He had written two books on football, 
one on basketball; he played at Illinois and he had 
coached at Kansas, Michigan State, Illinois, Minne- 
sota and Butler in college ball, and the Portsmouth 
Spartans, Detroit Lions and Brooklyn Dodgers in pro 
ball. 

His 1945 Cornhuskers lost their first five games. 
Then they turned around and won the last four, in- 
cluding an astounding upset of lowa, which had 
beaten Minnesota, which had thumped Nebraska, 
61-7. 

SO, packing his tennis racket with the caved-in 
side. which better suited his unorthodox style of 
play, and with an admonition that Nebraskans should 
never lose their ‘‘old spinktereenum,"’ Potsy depart- 
ed. The first time. 





The Athletic Board, determined to hoist Nebras- 
ka football back into the big time spotlight, hired a 
young alumnus who had made good as a college 
player, aS a pro, aS an assistant coach. and as a 
Navy wartime football coach. He was Bernie Master- 
son, given a handsome five-year contract at an an- 
nual salary of $10,000 to double as head football 
coach and athletic director. 


Bernie arrived on the campus simultaneous with 
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the post-war veterans, and he brought some rugged, 
fearless football players to the school with him. Men 
like Tom Novak, Sam Vacanti, Carl Samuelson and 
Dick Hutton. All four were All-Big Six that year but 
Nebraska managed only a 3-6 season's record. The 
highlight was a 16-14 victory over highly-favored 
Kansas, coached by Masterson's old Nebraska bud- 
dy, George Sauer. 


In that game Train Wreck just about unhinged 
Kansas's All-America Ray Evans, and it was after the 
game that Sauer told Masterson: ‘‘He (Novak) ought 
to be barred.'’ Countered Bernie: ‘‘Tom’s just too 
rough for your boy Ray.”’ 


Masterson's credentials were of the highest. He 
had been quarterback of the powerful Chicago Bears 
for seven years, and there he was the first pro quar- 
terback to learn and execute the tricky T formation. 
Later he tutored Frankie Albert for Stanford Coach 
Clark Shaughnessy, and Nebraskans remembered 
how well Albert had baffled the Rose Bowl Huskers. 
‘The T is the chess of football,'’ said Bernie. ‘‘All the 
rest is tiddly-winks.”’ 
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(oach Bernie Masterson 


So Bernie installed the T. The Chicago Bears 
T. Nebraska's college boys were given plays from the 
old Bears playbook—some 300 of them—and a 
single back might have to memorize as many as 100 
different assignments. It just didn’t work. After the 
3-6 performance of '46, the Cornhuskers slid to 2-7 
in '47, winning only from good old lowa State and 
Kansas State. 

Notre Dame, on the schedule for the first time 
since 1925, humbled the Cornhuskers 31.0. Train 
Wreck Novak remembers that game vividly. Prior to 
enrolling at Nebraska he had visited the Notre Dame 
campus. He was impressed and wanted to go there, 
but Coach Frank Leahy wouldn't let him put on a 
suit and get in a few practice licks until he promised 
definitely to attend. Tom came back to his home in 
Omaha, undecided, and looked up his old Omaha 
South High coach, Cornte Collin. 








Quarterback Bob Churchich engineers the potent Big Red offense. 
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Right—The queen and her 
court enter the Orange 
Bowl stadium at halftime 
during Nebraska’s 1964 
victory over Auburn. 





Below — On New Year’s 
Eve prior to the 1966 
Husker-Alabama game, this 
float represented Nebras- 
ka in the King Orange pa- 
rade. 
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Left — The pompon girls 
and band salute Nebraska 


fans at the 1964 Orange 
Bowl classic. 
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Below—Husker red bright- 
= ens a rainy day in Dallas 
at the 1965 Nebraska-Ar- 
kansas Cotton Bowl game. 
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DON WRIGHT 


Above--Memorial Stadium becomes a rainbow of color in this 
spectacular photo of the 1965 Band Day ceremonies. More than 
4.500 musicians pay tribute to Nebraska's bowl performances. 


Right—The Sunshine Girl has become one of the Big Red’s newest 
traditions. Joyce Burns of Lincoln was the first. 
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Right — All-America Walt 
Barnes directs a truck-like 
charge at an enemy ball 
carrier. 


Below — Charley (Choo- 
Choo) Winters blasts thru 
lowa State’s forward wall 
for a touchdown. 
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Right—Light Horse Harry Wilson skirts 
the Kansas flank en route to a typical long- 
gainer. 
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Left—-End Larry Casey (89) puts the blitz 


on an opposing player in a 1964 game. 


Below—Quarterback Fred Duda, convoyed 
by Kent McCloughan (32) and Bobby Hohn 


(18). looks for a receiver. 
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Right—Two key members of the defensive Black- 


shirts, Walt Barnes (left) and Mike Kennedy, 
wait their call to action. 


Below—Two hard-driving Oklahoma State tacklers 


put the pinch on Broken Bow’s leaping Kent 
McCloughan. 
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Right—Two key members of the defensive Black- 
shirts, Walt Barnes (left) and Mike Kennedy. 
wait their call to action. 
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Below—Two hard-driving Oklahoma State tacklers 
put the pinch on Broken Bow’s leaping Kent 
McCloughan. 
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Vile GREATEST SEASON 


The wheeler-dealers in 
the lobby of Oklahoma 
City’s Biltmore Hotel, their 
big hats on the back of 
their heads, their expen- 
sive brown,.suede jackets 
hanging open, were loudly proclaiming that the punk 
kid from Nebraska wouldn't be around for the second 
half. And they had loose $100 bills that said so. Ok- 
lahoma's Sooners, number one in the nation, would 
handle this guy. 

The object of the wheeler-dealers’ scorn was a 
19-year-old sophomore who measured an unimpress- 
ive 5 feet 11 inches tall and 175 pounds, and who 
was to test the great strength of the nation’s best 
team that late November afternoon of 1950. His 
name was Bobby Reynolds, and already he had scored 
136 points in eight games and had run for more than 
1,200 yards. * 

lt would be nice to report that Bobby Reynolds 
rubbed the mighty Sooners’ noses in the dirt, led the 
Cornhuskers to victory and lived happily ever after. 
He didn't. But he did put on a performance that has 
never been equalled in that highly-partisan snake 
pit at Norman, Okla., scored more points than ever 
have been scored against a team coached by Bud 
Wilkinson and made the wheeler-dealers happy they 
had found few takers. 

Reynolds not only re- 
ported for the second half 
kickoff, but by that time 
he had accounted for every 
Nebraska point in an in- 
credible 21-21 halftime 
deadlock. The Sooners 
broke loose against Ne- 
braska’s porous defense, 
however; marched to three 
touchdowns in less than 
12 minutes of the third 
period and finished with a 
49-35 victory. 
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The greatest run in Husker 
history — Bobby Reynolds 


against Missourt. 
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Potsy stepped off the 
train in Omaha and an- 
nounced: ‘‘Nebraska looks 
to the future with an op- 
timistic view."’ He spoke 
of Nebraska-ism: “We 
should get about 99 per 
cent of the Nebraska boys. 
That ought to be plenty 
good enough.”’ Apparently 
there weren't quite enough 
good Nebraska boys that 
year, for he beat only lowa State and Kansas State 
while losing®*to Minnesota, Colorado, Notre Dame, 
Kansas, UCLA, Oklahoma, Missouri and Oregon State. 





Sauer and Masterson. 


He did introduce one new wrinkle, the South 
Platte spread. It called for the blockers to line up 
at wide intervals—spread almost from one sideline 
to the other—while the center made a direct snap 
to the deep back. Cletus Fischer, later a star with the 
New York Giants and now a member of Bob Devaney's 
coaching team, would drop back five or six yards, 
take the pass from center and run for his life. 

The 44-13 drubbing by. Notre Dame was an es- 
pecially tough one for Novak. Irish Coach Leahy, re- 
membering Novak from the previous year, told his 
players: ‘‘There’s Novak; go get him.'’ Tom lasted 
50 minutes before they led him off the field, his body 


a mass of bruises. He still carries a pinched nerve 


from that one. 


lt was time for a change again, and after the. 


season Potsy Clark moved in as full-time athletic 
director and made as his first assignment the signing 
of a new head football coach. He went about as far 
away as he could go—all the way to New Hampshire 
U., but that’s another chapter—a chapter that: pro- 
vided one of the most exciting seasons in Nebraska 
history, and one of the most divisive incidents. 





The Huskers, in white, surprised heavily-lavored Kansas—and 
the foothall world with a 16-14 win in 1946. 


Meanwhile the dreary years—years of instability, 
with a revolving door on the coach's office as men 
came and went—drew to a close. Although he had 
another year under the new regime, Tom Novak really 
belonged to this frustrating period. So we note here 
that in 1949, in his last game, the band formed the 
letters TOM on the field at halftime and the entire 
crowd stood up—partisan east and Colorado west— 
to pay homage. 

And Norris Anderson, then sports editor of the 
Lincoln Star and later publicity director of the Orange 
Bowl, wrote this tribute to Train Wreck Novak: 

“Tom gave body, soul and unquenchable spirit. 
Victory or defeat, there was Novak, ever fierce, ever 
determined, savagely throwing that sturdy 205-pound 
body into play after play. His battering play some- 
times took your breath away. 
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Two brothers Fischer: Cletus and Kenny, starred in the 
late 1940's. 


‘He played under three different coaches, three 
different systems. It made no difference; Tom wanted 
to play. There was hardly a game that didn’t find him 
utterly exhausted at the end. Sometimes he'd be so 
dazed a teammate would have to show him the way 
off the field. And in the dressing room you could see 
the toll—face cut, body a mass of bruises, he would 
just sit. After defeat he’d always say, ‘Wait'll next 
year;’ after victory a huge grin would spread over 
that muffin face.” 

That was Train Wreck. 








Reynolds ran the mighty Sooner defense for 
touchdown sprints of 20, 13 and 16 yards, all the 
more incredible because the Sooners knew he was 
going to run, and they knew where he was going to 
run. And still he ran. He was at his slippery best as 
he scored 21 consecutive points to bring the Huskers 
from a 14-0 deficit to a 21-14 lead before Oklahoma 
scored again. 

And he finished as the toast of America. His 157 
total points were a record at the time; he scored at 
least one touchdown in every game, and in three 
games he scored all of Nebraska's points. His 1,342 
yards gained rushing has never really been chal- 
lenged in the Big Eight. 

He was only a sophomore, yet so electrifying was 
his performance that he was named to the Associated 
Press, Chicago Tribune All-Players and Helms Foun- 
dation: All-Americas, and in one of football's great 
non-sequiturs he was named to the International News 
Service defensive All-America. He was facing some 
pretty fair competition that year, too; players like 
Don Heinrich of Washington, Sonny Grandelius of 
Michigan State, Dick Kazmeier of Princeton, Vic Jano- 
wicz of Ohio State and Kyle Rote of SMU. 

Bobby Reynolds's 1950 performance must with- 
out question be labeled the greatest season of any 
single player in Nebraska history. And he must be 
honored as the greatest individual player in a single 
season. His junior and senior years were quite an- 
other story. Injuries ruined him. In two seasons ke 
scored only 43 points in the 10 games he managed 
to play. Many of his appearances were for extra point 
kicking only. 


- + Once underway, Bobby was almost unstoppable. 


But what a sophomore season! He scored all 20 
points in a 20-20 tie with Indiana to open the season. 
He finished with a total of 22 touchdowns, of which 
17 came on runs of 10 yards or more. He led Ne- 
braska to its first victory over Minnesota in Minne- 
apolis in 48 years. And by the fourth game he was so 
outstanding that oldtime fans were comparing him 
to Lloyd Cardwell, Sam Francis, Glenn Presnell, Blue 
Howell, Dave Noble, Guy Chamberlin, Dick Ruther- 
ford and Johnny Bender. That went back a long way 
and took in a lot of territory. 

He especially reminded fans of Presnell and Card- 
well. He did something like they did, yet he was dif- 
ferent. All three used speed, drive and agility. Per- 
haps Presnell and Cardie had a little more power. 
But Reynolds could blast, too, as he proved by going 
over a 233-pound Indiana lineman for the first touch- 
down of his college career. 

Bobby's standout characteristics were his poise 
and speed; yet his ability literally to float at the 
proper time was almost as valuable as his speed. His 
way of waiting for the protection of his blockers made 
the start of his runs look easy. Then he would reach 
the secondary by throwing his incredible change of 
pace at the opposition. 

He would float up to within reach, then explode, 
to leave tacklers clutching the air. And when cor- 
nered, he had the drive and eel-like ability to squirm 
out of their clutches and add an extra yard or two. 
He ran with his head as well as his feet. 

Oklahoma Guard Norman McNabb said of him: 
‘I've been playing college ball for four years and I've 
never seen anything like him. | don't know how he 
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does it, but he’s almost impossible to stop. It’s his 
fake, | think. He just fakes you out of there." 

His coach, Bill Glassford, put it this way: ‘‘He 
was a great competitor. But his phenomenal ability 
and his perspective on proper direction—to avoid 
‘traffic jams’ on the field of play—was even greater. 
He knew exactly the right place to be at the right 
time. | have seen a lot of good football men, and | 
have coacfled a lot of good ones, but he is the best!’ 

To the wrong kind of person, this praise could 
have ruined a career. Most youngsters of such tender 
years might have felt a tendency to swagger a bit. 
Not Reynolds. After he had scored the 20 points to tie 
Indiana, he told sports writers: ‘‘That wasn't any- 
thing. Anybody could do that with fhose blockers 
leading the way.’’ He had a knack for keeping his 
friends and not making enemies. Even opposing play- 
ers liked him; he was easy to coach, willing to work 
long hours in practice, quick to praise a foe. 

Colliers magazine said of him: ‘‘He definitely does 
not belong to the ‘shucks-l-was-lucky’ school of bash- 
ful athletic heroes. He is articulate and factual; he 
discusses his touchdown runs with objectivity, and 
he has no illusions about the difficulty of duplicating 
his 1950 scoring exploits. He is that rarest of college 
athletic phenomenon—the unsolicited, unproselyted 
(and virtually unstoppable) halfback.’ 

Reynolds himself never forgot his blockers: ‘‘A 
touchdown is a chain of circumstances involving 22 
players. Very often the fellow who carries the ball 
across the goal line is the least important link in the 
whole chain." 

And after his 1950 season, he prophetically said: 
If the football bounces the wrong way a couple of 
times, | could be the flop of the year." 

There never was any question where Bob Rey- 
nolds would attend college. His father, a traveling 
salesman out of Grand Island, had gone to high 
school with Blue Howell, and father and son were 
great Cornhusker football fans. 

‘‘| had watched Nebraska games as a kid, had 
heard my dad talk about Nebraska football and | 
never had any intention of going anywhere else. Of 
course, with today’s emphasis on recruiting | might 
feel differently, but not then.”’ 

He had broken a leg as a sophomore at Grand 
Island High but was a star as a junior and senior. 
Coach Glassford, brand new, wanted to talk with him. 
True to form, Reynolds suggested he come to Grand 
Island and talk to the entire squad. Glassford did, 
then managed a private session with Bob and Mr. 
and Mrs. Reynolds. 

Pre-season workouts his sophomore year were 
held at the State Agriculture High School at Curtis, 
a practice since abandoned. Glassford told the play- 
ers the idea of the camp was to eat, sleep and think 
football. And in a town like Curtis, there wasn’t much 
else to do. 
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“His ability to avoid traffic jams was phenomenal.’—Bill Glassford. 


‘| came out of there in race horse-trim shape,"' 
said Reynolds. He started running and never stopped. 
In the opening game he scored Nebraska’s first 
touchdown on a two-yard plunge, then got the second 
on what was to become known as ‘“‘the Reynolds 
run.'’ From the Indiana 10, Bobby started to the right, 
slowed, cut back, sidestepped and finally ran away 
from the safetyman to score standing up. His third 
_ touchdown was a 45-yard effort; again he cut inside 
after starting wide around the Indiana left end. The 
Hoosiers seemed to have him trapped but he slowed 
to let the blocking form, then changed direction. 
He was all alone the last 20 yards. 

The next week Nebraska traveled to Minnesota 
to score its first victory over the Gophers up north 
since a 6-0 verdict in 1902. This time it was 32-26, 
with Bobby getting two touchdowns and two extra 
points, the first on a five-yard sweep around right 
end and the second on a 67-yard patented ‘‘Reynolds 
run.'’ The Huskers, 15-point underdogs, scored first 
and never trailed, and 16 years later a mature Robert 
C. Reynolds, now a Lincoln insurance executive, 
called this his greatest thrill in sports. 

‘I’m an old Nebraska fan,’ he recalled. ‘‘l came 
to Memorial Stadium and saw the Rose Bowl team 
perform. Just like anyone else, | had known the frus- 
tration of going against Minnesota, When we beat 
Minnesota. at Minneapolis | felt it was the end of 
an e@ra—an era in which Nebraska hadn't done too 
well against the Gophers." 
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Next was Colorado, and the Buffaloes trounced 
Nebraska, 28-19, at Boulder. Was it the altitude? A 
letdown after Minnesota? The 86-degree weather? 
Perhaps. But there was Bobby Reynolds scoring three 
touchdowns, kicking an extra point and gaining 145 
yards, including 80 yards ina single sensational scor- 
ing run from scrimmage. 


The next week found the Huskers back in Lincoln 
against Penn State. Score: Reynolds 19, Penn State 
O. His rushing total of 186 yards was greater than the 
entire Penn State backfield could muster running 
and passing. His scoring runs were of 19, 26 (‘‘It 
could have been 126,"’ reported Floyd Olds, sports 
editor of the Omaha World-Herald) and 43 yards. 
After the game, Penn State scout Frank Patrick, an 
old Pitt hand, sighed: “I! told them all about Rey- 
nolds. This kid is great. You don't dare let him poke 
his nose through the line or he'll go all the way.”’ 


Then Kansas fell, 33-26, and Reynolds scored 
only one touchdown and three extra points. «‘'My 
timing was off and | wasn't cutting right,’’ said 
Bobby after the game. ‘‘But I’m sure glad we won." 
In this game it was proved that Reynolds wasn't the 
whole show. Fullback Nick Adducci, Ends Dick Regier 
and Frank Simon and Guard Rex Hoy scored touch- 
downs; the ends on passes from Quarterback Fran 
Nagle and Hoy on an intercepted pass. The Reynolds 
touchdown was the last one; the one that provided 
the margin of victory. 





That set the stage for Missouri's Homecoming 
Day visit to Lincoln on November 4. The Huskers 
won, 40-34, in one of the great Nebraska victories 
of all time, and in what was probably the greatest 
single effort by an N. U. player. The Rose Bowl squad 
was inthe stands for its tenth anniversary and at the 
final gun, Biff Jones said in honest tribute: ‘‘He is 
a great back. | am truly amazed."”’ 


‘‘Lia'’ of course was Bobby Reynolds. He scored 
three touchdowns and added four extra points for 
22 points, gained 175 yards in 25 carries and scored 
on a pass that was labeled one of the most incredible 
plays on Memorial Stadium sod—until it was topped 
for incredulity just 24 playing-time minutes later. 


Prior to the game Glassford had said it would 
take five touchdowns to win; he was wrong. It took 
six. Missouri jumped to a 14-0 lead, which was whit- 
tled to 14-6 on an easy 14-yard gallop by Reynolds. 

With 10 seconds left in the half and Nebraska on 
the Missouri 35, Nagle faded and waited calmly until 
Reynolds was nearing the end zone. Nagle threw. 
The fans, as they watched the arc of the ball, groaned, 
for there waiting with Reynolds just inside the goal 
line were two Tigers, riding shotgun on the Husker 
halfback. But with his remarkable timing, Reynolds 
leaped at just the right moment and took the ball out 
of Mike Ghnouly’s hands, wrapped his arms around 
it and fell to. the ground. That made it 14-13 at half- 
time. 


Injured much of his last two s@asons, Reynolds nevertheless was a valuable field goal and 
extra-point kicker, as shown here against Colorado in 1952. 
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These two teams weren't through yet. Nagle 
passed to Simon to put Nebraska ahead, 19-14, but 
Missouri regained the lead, 20-19. Ron Clark ran 10 
yards to score and Reynolds added the point for a 
26-20 N. U. margin. Missouri, with Johnny Glorioso 
doing yeoman duty, took the lead, 27-26. Then Ne- 
braska went ahead to stay when Regier caught, bob- 
bled and caught again a Nagle pass in the end zone. 

That made it 33-27, a very unsafe margin, and 
what followed will, in the words of World-Herald 
sports writer Gregg McBride, ‘‘have fans talking 
for years." 

lt was fourth down, Nebraska, on Missouri's 33, 
six minutes to play. Bob Broeg, a writer for the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, who was to call Reynolds “‘a 
latter-day Red Grange,’’ described what happened in 
these words: ‘Reynolds, starting wide on a lateral, 
was trapped behind the line. When he saw he was 
about ta be tackled, he swung back in the other di- 
rection. But again he was trapped, and again he re- 
versed his field, dropping back to his own 40, nearly 
30 yards behind the line of scrimmage. 

‘He hand-faked one guy, swivel-hipped another 
and set out for the goal line now 60 crow-flight yards 
away. He picked up three nice blocks, stepped away 
from another tackler and took advantage of two 
more blocks. It was an astounding run. The kid stands 
out like a neon light.'’ 

In his self-effacing way, Reynolds many years 
later was to say of that run: ‘‘You never plan a run 
like that. | was trapped and ran backwards—which 
is a very silly thing to do. | could have been a goat. 
The team was alert and made me look like a hero."' 

. Speaking of the team, they tell this story about 
the blocking: Charley Toogood threw a block, then 
lay on his foe. The Tiger player protested: ‘‘Let me 
up; the play’s over."’ ‘‘Not necessarily,’’ replied Too- 
good. ‘‘He might come back this way again.” 

Nebraska whipped Kansas State, 49-21, and 
Reynolds scored on three carbon-copy runs, of 22, 
23 and 15 yards, and kicked five points for 23 points. 
The last TD caper was different; Kansas State loaded 
the ends so Nagle popped Reynolds through the 
middle. lowa State also tried bolstering their wings— 
and the middle as well, playing an eight- and nine- 
man line and hang the passing. Three and four tack- 
lers would gang on Reynolds at every play, and he 
scored only once as Nebraska fought to a 13-6 half- 
time lead. Then Nagle had another fooler up his 
sleeve—he faked Reynolds up the middle and sent 
the squat Nick Adducci around end with the ball. It 
worked, and Nebraska hung on to win. 20-13. 

The stage thus was set for the Oklahoma game, 
and the Sooners did as they were supposed to do— 
they won, but not by the margin they expected. Coach 
Bud Wilkinson had been right when he told his Soon. 
ers the week before the game: ‘‘We may slow him 


down but we will never stop him."' The only thing 
that did stop him was the fact that Nebraska quickly 
fell far behind, 41-21, in the third quarter, and in an 
effort to catch up the Huskers had to pass. Reynolds 
hardly carried the ball after his spectacular first half 
performance. 

Nebraska was given some consideration for the 
Orange Bowl on the strength of its 6-2-1 record, but 
bowl officials passed up the chance to see the na- 
tion’s most exciting player in favor of Clemson 
(8-0-1) vs. Miami U. Miami won. And National 
Champion Oklahoma went to the Sugar Bowl for the 
third straight time. 

Reynolds's next two seasons can be summed up 
in a word: Injuries. He suffered a shoulder separation 
in the last scrimmage at the Curtis pre-season camp 
in 1951 when four tacklers jumped him at once. 
Characteristically, he blamed himself: ‘‘l had played 
baseball and was in shape—baseball shape, which 
means my shoulders and muscle-tone were not ready 
for the hard pounding of football."’ 

When he got back in action he suffered a painful 
lime burn of the eye; not only painful but nearly ser- 
ious enough to cost him the sight of the eye. He 
scored two touchdowns that year while Nebraska won 
two, lost eight. The 1952 season was better (5-4-1) 
and Reynolds wasn't seriously injured until the fourth 
game, when it was a separation of the other shoulder. 
He played in four games, scored three touchdowns 
and kicked 13 extra points for 31 total points—mak- 
ing an even 200 in the three years. 

And that wasn't all! Next spring, in the first home 
baseball game of the season, major league prospect 
Reynolds broke his left leg in two places trying to 
steal home. Hitting .435 after a six-game road trip, 
he singled and went to second on a force-out, stole 
third, then tried to steal home. His left foot was 
jammed against the catcher’s shin guard. He tried to 
rise, fell back to the ground and lay there 20 minutes 
before he was carried away on a stretcher—his hopes 
for glory in professional sports shattered with the leg. 

‘That's life,"’ said Bob- 
by. ‘You go out for con- 
tact sports and there may 
be injuries.’’ As for foot- 
ball, he says today: “‘It’s a 
great, great sport. | don't 
know of anything that is 
better equipped by its 
rules to mature a man and 
prepare him for life. | hope 
my three sons will have the 
desire to play because 
know football will make 
them better men.'' 

Better than their dad? 
That will take some doing. 
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Although J. William Glassford carried the nick- 
name Biff when he came out to the University of Ne- 
braska from New Hampshire U. in 1949, he was 
never called anything but Bill by Nebraskans. To 
them there was only one Biff. Bill had had an earlier 
nickname, ‘too; as a guard and captain of the 1936 
Jock Sutherland-coached Pittsburgh eleven he was 
sometimes called “‘the baby-faced assassin.” 

Baby-faced assassin. It was a name that smacked 
of a dual personality; of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Perhaps that was Bill Glassford; some of the players 
still swear by him; others swear at him. And some 
who took part in the only piayer rebellion in the long 
history of football at Nebraska—a rebellion that de- 
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Coach Glasstord believed in tough training and iron discipline. 
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manded Glassford's resignation and came within a 
legal clause of getting it—say he really was two 
different people before and after the controversy. 
Glassford came to Nebraska schooled in one 
manner of coaching—the Sutherland system. ‘‘When 
you learned under Dr. Sutherland, you learned per- 
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fectly,’’ said Bill on his arrival in Lincoln. To play 
guard, for example, the Sutherland system meant fol- 
lowing marks chalked onto the practice sod for down- 
field blocking assignments. Later, at Nebraska, dis- 
ciple Glassford was to rig special devices which 
forced his linemen to keep their heads up and their 
tails down on blocking assignments. 


Glassford’s players were supposed to ‘think 
football.'’ Players were bedded down at the Ag Col- 
lege campus the night before home games with in- 
structions to tay off all the joke-telling, laughing and 
cutting up between Friday afternoon's workout and 
Saturday's kickoff. Friday was known as the ‘‘no- 
smile night.” 

His discipline was strict. Perhaps he had been 
too much influenced by Jock Sutherland; what was 
good for the Pennsylvania coal miners’ sons of the 
mid-30's wasn’t necessarily the way to handle the 
_ more sophisticated boys of the 1950's. 

When Glassford came to Nebraska, George (Pot- 
sy) Clark was athletic director and there was friction 
from the very beginning on recruiting practices. 
Potsy didn't think recruiting was necessary, and if 
it were, Nebraska boys were good enough to man 
the trenches. In Glassford’s opinion you couldn't play 
football without first selecting the boys you needed, 
ard to do that you must reward them with scholar- 
ships or payment in kind. And most of the good 
players, he felt, came from Pennsylvania, not Ne- 
braska. 

Glassford established the pre-season camp at 
Curtis; he believed in perfect conditioning. Players 
had to run an obstacle course before reaching the 
practice field. The only exit from the dressing room 
was hand-over-hand via a horizontal ladder, and even 
Chancellor R. G. Gustavson, who was always skeptical 


of the camp's purpose, made his exit via the over-: 


head ladder. Players then hand-over-handed their way 
back after a strenuous workout and they did it with- 
out help—or missed the next meal. 

Glassford brought his own quarterback with him, 
Fran Nagle, of Marblehead, Mass., a junior college 
transfer who was a master of the T, a slick passer 
and one of the coolest, cleverest ball handlers ever 
to wear the Scarlet. It was Nagle’s sleight-of-hand 
maneuvering that was to provide Bobby Reynolds 
with that extra step gained by deception for his 
greatest season. 

After a 4-5 season in 1949, Glassford's eleven 
soared to the tremendous year of 1950 with Bobby 
Reynolds; then as Reynolds’s fortunes fell, so did 
the team's. The Cornhuskers were 2-8 in 1951, re- 
vived to 5-4-1 in '52, then drooped to 3-6-1 in '53 
as Johnny Bordogna replaced Nagle at quarterback 
and established passing records that were to remain 
until Dennis Claridge came out of Robbinsdale, Minn., 
to direct the T. 
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Jon McWilliams snares a Don Erway pass in a 21-7 loss to 
Pitt in 1955. 





Johnny Bordogna, shown scoring against Pitt, followed Fran 
Nagle as T-lormation quarterback. 


There was public criticism by this time; but also 
by this time Bill Glassford had a five-year contract 
running through the 1955 season with an option for 
another five years. This rich plum had been handed 
to him after Pittsburgh in 1949 and Minnesota in 
1950 tried to woo Bill away from Nebraska. 

The public’s dissatisfaction was common knowl- 
edge, but few realized that the players were in an 
even greater state of unrest. After the 1953 season, 
the players held several meetings in secret to com- 
plain about the coach, and a number of players signed 
petitions demanding that Glassford be dismissed. 
John J. Selleck, then acting chancellor of the univer- 
sity, heard rumors of the petitions and conducted an 
investigation. He learned there were three petitions 
containing the signatures of 35 members of the 
squad. 

Selleck took the matter to the Athletic Board and 
the Board of Regents, and those bodies, meeting in 
secret at Lincoln’s Hotel Cornhusker, reached a de- 
cision: Glassford must go. 

The coach had barely returned from a national 
coaches’ convention when he was summoned into 
the Chancellor's office, there to be confronted with 
the evidence of the petitions and told to resign—or 
else. The ‘‘or else’’ included the unlikely threat that 
a co-coach might be named to serve alongside him. 
Glassford was stunned. He had heard talk that some 
of the players were grumbling, but he hadn't consid- 
ered the situation serious. He looked over the peti- 
tions, saw the names, read them again, and sobbed. 

“| never felt so sorry for a man in my life,” 
Selleck was to say many years later. ‘It was the most 
difficult moment of my life, for | really liked Bill.”’ 

That was on January 13, 1954. It appeared that 
Glassford's days were numbered. But Bill, when he 
had a chance to gain his composure, checked with 
his lawyer, who in turn read the contract closely; 
something the Athletic Board and the Board of Re- 
gents had neglected to do. The terms were specific; 
Bill had a job through the 1955 season; and after 
that he had the choice of remaining another five 
years if he desired. The university had no choice but 
to honor its obligations. Although the press had been 
filled with news of the revolt and newspapers had 
printed lengthy statements from the players, no of- 
ficial word had come from the Athletic Board, Board 
of Regents or university hierarchy. 

Finally, on January 17, four days after the con- 
frontation with Glassford that backfired, the Athletic 
Board made an official declaration that it was abiding 
by the terms of its contract with the football coach. 
The Board of Regents ratified that action. All this was 
done with a straight face, as though the two bodies 


were unaware of any trouble. 
The public's reaction was curious. Fans who had 
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Dennis Emanuel outwits two Colorado defenders to take ua 
pass from Ray Novak. The year was 1952. 


cried for Bill Glassford'’s scalp suddenly rallied to his 
support as it became known that the Athletic Board 
and Board of Regents were trying to force his resig- 
nation. A respected jurist, District Judge Lyle Jack- 
son of Neligh, spoke for many when he protested: 
“The University of Nebraska is not the city of Lin- 
coln, it is notethe Athletic Board or the Board of 
Regents. It belongs to all of us. The decisions are 
not to be made behind closed doors by one or two 
fellows who did not give this fine, capable man an 
opportunity to be heard." 


Never popular, the Athletic Board came out of the 
controversy as the villain; if there was any good to 
develop from the rebellion it was that the Athletic 
Board, in the summer of 1954, was abolished to be 
replaced by representatives of the university Faculty 
Senate. 


Was the revolt justified? Years later, when players 
who had taken part were mature and respected mem- 
bers of their communities, they maintained that it 
had to be done. If it hadn't occurred, there might not 
have been a team in 1954. Oh, there would have 
been a squad, but few if any of the 53 players would 
have been on it. The players complained that Glass- 
ford tried to force them to play in spite of injuries; 
that he ridiculed players, assistant coaches and 
aides in front of others; that practices which were 
supposed to last two hours were stretched to three 
and four hours, past dormitory dining hours and into 
time for study. 
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There were, of course, some inconsequential com- 
plaints, some malcontents and some “‘wrongs”’ that 
were more-funny than serious. One back charged that 
his scholarship of board, room, tuition and books was 
being short-changed because the books were taken 
from him at the end of the year. He wanted the cash 
from the sale of the books. - 

The entire squad met four times to voice com- 
plaints. The players, perhaps some of them caught 
up with the tide, were nearly unanimous in their de- 
mand that Glassford be fired. When it was obvious 
that they had lost, they asked for a face-to-face en- 


~ counter with the coach. — 


This confrontation, if held earlier, possibly could 
have avoided some of the unpleasantness that de- 
veloped. The meeting—attended by Coach Glassford, 
his assistants and some 40 squad members—was 
held in the Field House. Players let their hair down 
and their complaints were voiced for nearly an hour 
and a half. Then the coaches had their turn. John 
Kovatch, the end coach and a man popular with the 
players, in the final analysis played the role of medi- 
ator to bring both sides together. 

The air cleared marvelously. ‘‘Mr. Glassford's 
personality changed,'’ said Jon McWilliams, then a 
sophomore back and end, now an executive with the 
Omaha Boys Club. ‘| couldn’t have known a better 
man for the next two years, both as a friend and as 
my coach.” 

Continued McWilliams: ‘‘Morale was high the next 
season; we had a better season than we had a right 
to expect.” 


Certainly nobody expected much. Yet the squad 
managed a 6-4 season, which included a 55-7 shel- 
lacking by Oklahoma and a 10-day trip to Honolulu 
to play the University of Hawaii. Glassford built 
esprit de corps by making team members believe it 
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This touchdown 
prevented a complete 
whitewash in Ne- 
braska’s first Orange 
Bowl appearance, an 
event most Husker fans 
choose to forget. 


was them against the world—especially the world 
of the press. He blamed newsmen for much of the 
revolt troubles, and Don Bryant and Dick Becker, 
sports editors of the Lincoln Star and Lincoln Jour- 
nal, were favorite targets. He called them the Bobb- 
sey Twins; once brought out two uniforms and in- 
vited the two writers to suit up if they knew so much 
about football. They declined as being ineligible. 

Because Oklahoma couldn't go to the Orange 
Bow! and Nebraska finished second in the confer- 
ence, the Huskers were the Big Seven representatives 
against Duke on January 1, 1955. It was a disaster. 
After Hawaii, even Miami seemed tame. Curfew rules 
were broken repeatedly and Cornhusker fans still 
cringe at the performance on national television as 
Duke won, 34-7. 


Assistant Bob Davis and the un- 
happy Glassford at Miami. 
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Upper leit Willie Greenlaw was one of the most exciting runners ef the mid-1950’s. Upper 
right—Athletic Director Bill Orwig. Lower right—Another flashy ball carrier was Rex Fischer. 
Lower Left —Quarterback Don Erway scores against Oklahoma State. 


Three members of that squad were Negroes— 
Charles Bryant, Sylvester Harris and Jon McWilliams. 
Negroes weren't welcome at the fancy Miami Beach 
hotels, and the three stuck close to their rooms, 
passing up the pool and the beach. The post-game 
banquet was held in the elegant Hotel Fontainebleau, 
and immediately after the meal Bryant, Harris and 
McWilliams were spirited away in a police car, with 
an adult couple as escorts. They were provided with 
dates and were taken out on the town—just to keep 
them out of sight. 

Ten years later McWilliams returned to the same 
hotel as a delegate to the National Boys Club con- 
vention and had the run of the place—pool, bar, 
beach, dining rooms. So times do change for the 
better. 

Glassford’s 1955 season started with another 
disaster—a 6-0 loss to Hawaii, a team the Huskers 
had beaten 50-0 in the last game of the previous 
season. There was a reason for the loss; on the Wed- 
nesday and Thursday prior to the game Coach Glass- 
ford had sent his team through long, hard scrim- 
mages against Ohio State formations. And the week 
after losing to Hawaii the Huskers almost upset 
mighty Ohio State before bowing, 28-20. 

Paul (Bear) Bryant, whose Texas Aggies were to 
beat Nebraska, 27-0, later in the season, said the 


N. U. performance against Ohio State ‘“‘was the coach- 
ing job of the century—certainly in my time. They 
did a helluva job when they held Ohio State like that.”’ 

Then Ol’ Bear added something else: “| don’t 
know how to say this; some people aren't going to 
like it. These Huskers are good kids and they hit 
hard but they aren't very talented. By that | mean 
they aren't very fast and quick."’ 

Bear told the truth. They weren't very fast and 
quick. Bill Glassford knew that. He also knew he 
could have stayed for another five years at a fair if 
not handsome salary. But Nebraska fans had made 
his life unbearable; to protect his wife and children 
from vilification and harrassment he announced his 
resignation after the last home game, a fine 37-20 
victory over Colorado, and before the inevitable loss 
at Oklahoma. 

‘| feel I've been reborn; | feel wonderful,’ he 
stated at the time of his resignation. ‘“‘I'll tell you 
one thing about my seven years at Nebraska. I've 
become a philosopher.”’ 

And just before leaving to become a highly suc- 
cessful insurance executive in Phoenix, Glassford 
was presented a gift by Captain Bill Taylor on which 
was engraved: ‘‘To Bill Glassford, the greatest coach 
we have ever known.” Tears streamed down the 
round cheeks of the erstwhile baby-faced assassin. 
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Above Bud Wilkinson's face and the scoreboard signify the end 
of an era. Right Bill Jennings. wet but happy. 
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The coaching regime of Bill Jennings stands in 
monumental contradiction to the oft-voiced opinion 
that given the horses, anybody can coach winning 
football. Bill Jennings, in his five years at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, recruited or coached such giants 
of the gridiron as AIl-NFL Center Mick Tingelhoff, 
All-NFL Corner Back Pat Fischer, All-NFL Offensive 
Tackle Bob Brown, AIl-AFL Defensive End Roland Mc- 
Dole, plus Dennis Claridge, Lloyd Voss, Warren Pow- 
ers, Kent McCloughan, Bob Hohn, John Kirby, Thun- 
der Thornton and Rudy Johnson, all big names in the 
pro ranks, and All-America Tackle Larry Kramer. 

Many, it is true, gained their fame after Jennings 
had departed to coach the backfield at Kansas U., 
where in further irony his prize pupil was the really 
big recruiting plum that had got away from him— 
Gale Sayers of Omaha. 

Bill Jennings had some of the best players on his 
squads. Yet in five years he won only 15 games, lost 
34 and tied one. He was a man of paradoxes. In a 
profession of the gregarious he was quiet. In a pro- 
fession where some take refuge in the alibi, he sel- 
dom tried to escape responsibility for a losing game. 

And the biggest paradox of all: This coach who 
managed only 15 victories in five years was to master- 
mind the greatest upset victory in Nebraska football 
history—the 25-21 shocker over Oklahoma in 1959 
that ended the Sooners’ string of 75 straight confer- 
ence games without a loss. 

And the very next year, under threat of physical 
harm and with special police on the bench at Norman, 
Okla., to protect him, he did it again. 

Bill Jennings came to Lincoln in 1956 as an as- 
sistant to Pete Elliott. Elliott—the golden boy, the 
young man in the gray flannel suit, the All-American 
boy who rose quickly from campus hero to national 
figure—was at 29 Nebraska's youngest head coach 
when he was named to succeed Bill Glassford. 
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There was both sadness and Joy 
during the Jennings era. 

Above left—Assistant Don Stra- 
sheim and players glower at a de- 
jected Jennings. 

The high spot of the era was the 
25-21 upset of Oklahoma in 1959. 
Upper right—Fullback Don Fricke 
powers to the one-yard line to set 
up a touchdown. Right—Dick Mce- 
Daniel, all alone in the end zone, 
takes a Harry Tolly pass. Below— 
LeRoy Zentic gallops goalward with 
the football he grabbed after an er- 
rant Sooner quick-kick. 
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Jennings came to Lincoln as an aide to smiling Pete Elliott. 


Pete had a $12,000 contract, a handsome smile, 
a wonderful personality, a beautiful wife—and he 
shot a 69 on the Lincoln Country Club course almost 
the first time he played it. ‘‘He will,’’ said his former 
employer, Bud Wilkinson of Oklahoma, ‘‘make a won- 
derful head coach."’ Nebraska never really had a 
chance to find out. He stayed one year (he was one 
of only two coaches in the Twentieth Century, interim 
wartime coaching aside, to remain just a single sea- 
son), and in that year he defeated South Dakota, lowa 
State, Missouri and Kansas- while losing six for a 
4-6 record. 

Ten days after the Regents raised his salary to 
$14,500, he was shopping around for a new job, first 
at Washington U. and then California. The latter won 

_his services and was rewarded with a 1-9 record for 
the first year. The guessing game went on for more 
than a month while Pete made up his mind, and in 
the meantime Nebraska didn't know whether it had 
a coach or not. 

While the guessing was going on, Pete's young 
son, Bruce, was participating in a ‘‘truth’’ session at 
school. ‘‘We have a secret at our house,’’ he an- 
nounced. The teacher was all ears, thinking she 
might be the first to know. ‘‘We're going to see Annie 
Oakley on Sunday.”’ 

Jennings, then 38, was Pete's number one aide 
and the Board of Regents, mindful of the old argu- 
ments that had torn the university's athletic program 
apart, and no longer saddled with an Athletic Board, 
quickly elevated Jennings to the head coaching job. 
lt seemed the best move. 

As an assistant, Jennings in one short year had 
indicated that he was an effective recruiter and there 
was no question about his popularity with the players. 
lt was he, not the younger Elliott, they sought out 
for advice on their private lives and their playing 
problems. 

But something happened when after nearly a 
dozen years as an assistant he found himself in 
charge. His confidence seemed to leave him. He went 
on the defensive. He listened perhaps too much to his 
critics and became too conservative. At meetings of 
the coaches he became the moderator instead of the 
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chairman of the board; assistants began making de- 
cisions that rightfully fell within the purview of the 
head coach. And some decisions that were his alone 
to make were never made. 

Finally, on October 31, 1960, in a speech in 
Omaha, Bill Jennings said: ‘I’ve been watching things 
closely and | don’t think this state can ever be great 
in anything—there are so few people in the state. 
Our football team is about as good as anything we're 
trying to do in this area." 


He was making the speech in Omaha because 
there wasn't even a noon quarterbacks club in Lincoln 
that wanted to hear him. In December of 1961, his 
five-year contract completed, Bill Jennings was called 
into Chancellor Clifford Hardin's office and told the 
Board of Regents was not renewing his contract. No 
fuss, no feuding, no name-calling. It was all very 
businesslike and civilized, and it raised the question: 
Was it good manners or was it apathy? 

Bill Jennings coached from 1957 through 1961, 
and his season's records were 1-9, 3-7, 4-6, 4-6 and 
3-6-1. He had the exasperating habit of losing to 
Kansas State and beating Pittsburgh. Just about 
when those fans who still cared were ready to swear 
that Bill Jennings couldn't coach Little League, he 
would knock off a highly-rated Texas eleven, 14-13, 
on the Longhorns’ home field. 

Or, as in 1958, he would win the championship 
of Pennsylvania by beating both Penn State and 
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Ron Meade'’s field goals twice brought upset victories over 
Ol-lahoma. 
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The brilliant ball-carrying of little Pat Fischer pumped in- 
terest into the 1959 season. 


Pittsburgh, but he would lose to Kansas State by 
23-6 and Syracuse by 38-0. And just about the time 
you thought he was going to wear out a little guy 
like Pat Fischer with his unimaginative attack, he 
would devise, as he did against Texas in 1959, a 
“double quarterback”’ with its two men under the 
center, each dashing in a different direction at the 
snap. That one sent the rules committee racing 
through its fine print. 

Thus, as Nebraska approached the seventh game 
of the 1959 season, against the mighty Oklahoma 
Sooners in Memorial Stadium, there was absolutely 
no logical reason to feel that anything but another 
drubbing was in order. The Sooner record seemed 
invincible. They hadn't lost a conference game since 
1946, 13 years earlier. They hadn't been tied in the 
conference in 44 straight games, and Nebraska 
hadn't beaten them since 1942—-17 long years ago. 
lt seemed hopeless . . . and yet, there were those 


Jennings upsets. 


The week before the game there was a feeling 
at Cornhusker practices that this time it might be 
different. Ron Meade, the outstanding placekicker, 
was kicking well and the boys were working hard, 
The sense of defeat seemed gone, although, let's be 
practical, the Huskers had dropped five straight 
games and had only one victory for the season (over 


Minnesota, of all people!) 
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On Halloween the Huskers deteated Oklahoma at Lincoln 
and the goal posts came down. 


A crowd of 34,000 was in the stands on a clear, 
47-degree day, and it was to spend much of the 
afternoon on its feet, roaring itself hoarse. Oklahoma 
scored first, sending Prentice Gautt over from the 
three-yard line for a 7-0 lead. Then the Cornhuskers 
came alive, moving 45 yards in 10 plays with pre- 
cision and skill. Pat Fischer gained eight to the 
12-yard line, and on fourth down Quarterback Harry 
Tolly calmly threw to End Dick McDaniel in the end 
zone. The play was so perfectly executed that Mc- 
Daniel, later to become a combat hero in Viet Nam, 
was all by himself. The point was no good, and the 
score read 7-6. 

Then came the play that turned the tide, that 
provided the spark in the Cornhuskers, that made 
them realize perhaps they could do the impossible. 
Sooner Back Bob Cornell tried a quick kick and the 
Nebraska line rushed him hard; the skittery punt 
plopped into the arms of Husker Lineman LeRoy 
Zentic and he ran the remaining 36 yards as fast 
as his chunky legs would carry him. It was 12-7, Ne- 
braska. 

Oklahoma retaliated with Cornell plunging over 
and the score was 14-12 at halftime. But still there 
was this nervous feeling of hope; the Cornhuskers 
weren't fading. At the halftime break in the dressing 
room, a calm Jennings ordered an adjustment in the 
defensive forward wall to contain the Sooner sweeps. 
That was all. 
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Shortly after. the third quarter got under way, 
Meade put Nebraska in front, 15-14, with a 22-yard 
field goal. And next, little Pat Fischer, the guy who 
was hardly big enough for college ball yet who be- 
came a star amorig the big men of the pros, electri- 
fied the crowd with a mighty punt return that 
took him from the Husker 36 to the Oklahoma three, 
where Brewster Hobby caught him. Dallas Dyer 
gained a yard, Don Fricke gained another, and Harry 
Tolly shouldered across. Nebraska led Oklahoma, 
22-14! Unbelievable. But that wasn’t all. The Husk- 
ers got the ball again and Meade kicked another 
beauty from the 33-yard line. The score was 25-14. 
Oklahoma, of course, was not finished and the great 
Prentice Gautt blasted into the end zone to cut the 
deficit to 25-21. Nebraska tried to run out the clock 
but had to surrender the ball on the Sooner 42 with 
2:15 left. Now it was hold 'em! And it had to be 
done without Harry Tolly or Pat Fischer, for both 
were on the bench unable to return under 1959 sub- 
stitution rules. Tolly and Fischer and 34,000 fans 
crossed their fingers, their legs, their eyes—anything 
to hex the unhexable Sooners. 

Relentlessly Oklahoma moved to the Nebraska 
27 with 1:10 left. Bobby Boyd threw to McClellan 
and Fricke leaped high to bat it down. Forty-three 
seconds left. Carroll Zaruba and Dal Dyer spoiled 
Boyd's pitch to Wahoo McDaniel. Thirty-four thou- 
sand hearts stood still as Boyd threw a third time, 
this one toward Brewster Hobby. But so determined 
was the Husker rush that Boyd's effort was hurried, 
it was off target and Ron Meade leaped into its path 
and plucked it from the air. 

At the gun's sound there was a moment of stun- 
ned silence, then the stadium roared its approval, 





As if the mud wasn’t 
bad enough, the 
Huskers failed to make 
a first down against 


Colorado in 1961, 
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its delight, its disbelief, its great relief. Nebraska 
had done it! Nebraska had beaten mighty Oklahoma! 

Never before in Memorial Stadium history had the 
goal posts been torn down—they were, after all, steel 
in concrete. But they came down this day, one to be 
paraded through the streets of downtown Lincoln 
and the other to wind up in the yard of the ATO 
house. Later, the steel was to be cut into half-inch 
thick chunks and sold as paperweights to grace the 
desks of proud Cornhusker supporters. 

Bud Wilkinson was calm and serene in defeat: 
‘| thought it might happen before the game; honestly, 
| did."’ Jennings's poise was as apparent in victory 
as in most-accustomed defeat. He said: ‘It was a 
great ball game, then all of a sudden it was over. 
Let’s not fool ourselves, those players won the game 
because they wanted to.'’ Then those players hustled 
him into the showers, clothes and all, and he came 
out sputtering happily: ‘‘Good thing | wore these 
cheap shoes.” 

It was an Oklahoma City bootblack who made this 
practical analysis: ‘‘Face it. The Big Eight has ar- 
rived. The other teams have finally come up to Ok- 
lahoma’'s level.” 

Well, Nebraska wasn’t there to stay. Not yet. In 
the three weekends after beating Oklahoma, the 
Huskers lost to lowa State, beat Colorado and lost 
to Kansas State. ‘‘Just one of those days,”’ said Bill 
Jennings of lowa State's 18-6 victory. There were to 
be more of those days. 

But the Huskers did rally enough the next season, 
1960, to beat Texas, Army and Kansas State before 
coming to the season's finale against Oklahoma with 
a 3-6 record. Nobody expected the Huskers to win 
again. Relations between the two schools, as a mat- 





ter of fact, were strained. Jennings was accused by 
Oklahoma of spilling the beans to the NCAA about a 
Sooner recruiting slush fund, and the Sooners had 
been placed on probation. It wasn’t until five years 
later that the NCAA exonerated Jennings. But mean- 
while, there were threats against him personally when 
the Huskers went to Norman. 

Four extra policemen sat on the Nebraska bench, 
but the only mayhem was committed by the Corn- 
huskers on the field in the second half. Trailing by 
14-0, Nebraska scored on a plunge by Fischer and 
a two-point conversion, then on qa plunge by Thunder 
Thornton. It was 14-14 when the conversion kick 
failed. With 1:38 remaining in the game, Ron Meade 
kicked a beautiful field goal for a 17-14 victory. 

A year later in Lincoln Oklahoma ended Nebras- 
ka's two-year dominance with a 21-14 victory. It 
was Bill Jennings’s last defeat as Nebraska coach. 

Before he departed he remarked, not with bitter- 
ness but in the characteristic matter-of-fact Jennings 
way: ‘‘There is an intense desire to do something 
good in this state, like elect a President or gain prom- 
inence in politics. But we can’t feed the ego of the 
state of Nebraska with the football team.” 

A fellow named Bob Devaney evidently didn't 


feel that way. 
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“We can't feed the ego of the state of Nebraska with the toot- 
ball team.”—Bill Jennings. 
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Husker football took a giant leap jorward with Bob Devaney 
and his capable staff, including Mike Corgan, right. 


lt was the fall of 1962. The Devaney era had 
begun in Nebraska. It had begun auspiciously. 

On September 23, 27,000 spectators in Memorial 
Stadium had cheered themselves hoarse as the Ne- 
braska football team peeled off eight touchdowns to 
defeat hapless South Dakota, 53-0. It was the fat- 
test point production by a Cornhusker team in 17 
years. But that was against South Dakota. How good 
were Dennis Claridge, Bill (Thunder) Thornton, Willie 
Ross, Kent McCloughan and their teammates? 

‘We're making no promises; we've just got high 
hopes,'’ commented Coach Bob Devaney. ‘‘We hope 
our fans will be happy with three or four wins. They 
have been in the past.” 
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And then the man on whom Nebraska had cen- 
tered its football hopes declared: 

‘There won't be any game we don't think we 
have a chance to win."' 

With that pledge, Devaney took his team to Ann 
Arbor for a game with the University of Michigan. 
There were 70,287 people in the stadium as the 
Nebraska team squared off against the Wolverines. 

Detroit Sports Editor Lyall Smith wrote of the 
game the next day: 

“An itinerant band of Cornhuskers paid their 
first visit to Michigan in 45 years Saturday, looking 
for work. 

‘They found a fertile field ready for shuckin’. 

‘And, man, how they shucked it. 

‘They drifted in off the Nebraska plains clad in 
the humble garb of a soft touch, an opening day 
breather on a Wolverine schedule that has few soft 
spots. 

‘The Cornhuskers wore that disguise for only one 
quarter. Then they ripped it off and quickly stripped 
Michigan clean. 

“No horde of locusts could have been more ef- 
ficient as the Huskers robbed the Wolverines of pres- 
tige, victory and any resemblance of a team that will 
go places this year in the Big Ten.” 

It was the first time Nebraska had beaten Michi- 
gan in four games. And the Huskers won with a ven- 
geance, 25-13. 

A major factor was Thunder Thornton. Although 
he had suffered a shoulder dislocation, the Thunderer 
begged to get into the game. After all, he was from 
nearby Toledo, O., and his mother was in the stadium. 
Coach Devaney had an extra-special reason for want- 
ing this game, too. He is a Michigan native and his 
parents along with a host of friends were watching. 

So the big pile-driving fullback from Toledo 
played. He acted as a decoy on two Nebraska touch- 
down plays and scored twice himself. Thunder car- 
ried for the backbreaking touchdown. He took the 
ball on the 16 and roared into the end zone with 
such momentum that he was able to dance a jig 
near the end line. 


At Lincoln’s Municipal Airport that night the re- 
turning Huskers and their coaches were met by a 
welcoming crowd of 2,500, biggest in more than 20 
years. Thousands more were stalled in traffic. 

Nebraska fans were beginning to see how good 
the Huskers really were. And they leafed through the 
record books to find that the 1962 team had reaped 
the greatest point harvest in its two first games 
since 1922. And it was the first time since 1952 that 
a Nebraska squad had emerged victorious from both 
its first and second games. 

There was another bizarre happening several 
days after that Michigan game—the United Press 
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Tall and fast, Dennis Claridge quarterbacked the comeback. 
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Explosive Willie Ross was hard to bring down. 


International board of coaches ranked the Huskers 
sixteenth in the nation. 

And on successive days the Omaha World-Herald 
carried these headlines: 

‘‘Huskers on Top in Conference Statistics”’ 
BRGAe «i 
‘Nebraska Stadium Sold Out.”’ 

lowa State, all too often a nemesis of Nebraska 
football teams, invaded Lincoln the following Satur- 
day. As promised, 34,000 were on hand. Both Thorn- 
ton and Dennis Stuewe, a highly-capable back from 
Minnesota, were sidelined with injuries. But Dennis 
Claridge, tall and tough, led the Huskers to a 36-22 
victory. He wheeled his rangy frame over the goal 
line for three touchdowns and passed to end Jim 
Huge of Holdrege for a fourth. Among other things 
contained in the game statistics were nine of 15 
passes completed by Nebraska. 

Out came the record books again. They revealed 
that the 36-point total was the biggest Nebraska 
score against lowa State since 1954. And they also 
showed that this was the first Husker team to win 
three in a row since 1955. 

Across the state Nebraskans were electrified. 
Here, at long last, was a team to be proud of. Prouder 
they were when they read in a dispatch from far-away 
Miami that the Orange Bowl Committee was express- 
ing interest in the Huskers’as a possible New Year's 
Day participant. Remember January 1, 1955, when 
Duke disgraced Nebraska in that same bowl and 
some Miamians vowed the Huskers never would be 
permitted to return? 

And Nebraska advanced to fifteenth in the UPI 
poll, 

Before the season started Coach Devaney shared 
the platform at a Lincoln Quarterbacks luncheon with 
a five-piece musical aggregation. He told the gather- 
ing, ‘‘Some weeks the band will play a little longer 
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than today. That'll be after games when I'm unable 
to explain what happened.”’ 
That combo hasn't been back to toot a note. 


But there was music a-plenty at Memorial Sta- 
dium the following Saturday. It was Band Day and 
there were 38,000 in the stands. The opponent was 
North Carolina State and the Southerners were tough. 
Dennis Stuewe, the injured senior halfback, had to 
come off the bench to score two touchdowns in the 
last seven minutes and lead the Huskers to a 19-14 
victory. The final tally was punched across just be- 
fore the game-ending gun. 

In that North Carolina State game, Claridge had 
passed to almost every Husker eligible receiver. 
There happened to be one exception, Kent McClough- 
an, the Broken Bow speedster. 


‘‘How come you don't have a pass play to Mc- 
Cloughan?"' a Lincolm Quarterback Club member 
asked at the Monday luncheon following the victory 
over the Wolfpack. 

“We sure do,"’ Devaney replied. ‘‘But we didn't 
use it Saturday. We wanted to make sure the fans 
stayed in the stands until the end of the game.” 
Fans were learning that Devaney’s wit is as lightning 
fast as his backfield. 

The record books again. And they showed that 
the 1962 Cornhuskers were the first to sweep the 
non-conference opposition since the great unde- 
feated 1915 team of Jumbo Stiehm. 

Kansas State was smothered next. The Huskers 
had won five in a row—the first Scarlet and Cream 
crew to sweep its opening five since the 1933 club 
of D. X. Bible. 

Said Devaney after the game: ‘‘] can make one 
safe prediction—we'll win five games this season."’ 

The UPI board of coaches rated Nebraska elev- 
enth nationally. And National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation statisticians determined that the Huskers 
ranked fifth in scoring, seventh in total offense and 
tenth in rushing among all major colleges. 

The Gator Bowl Committee announced its interest 
in Nebraska. 

Ten thousand Nebraska supporters migrated to 
Boulder the following Saturday to see their pride and 
joy clash with Colorado. They were disappointed— 
but only for half the game. The Buffaloes scored in 
the first quarter just four plays after intercepting a 
Claridge pass. At halftime the score remained: 6-0. 

Early in the third quarter Jim Huge recovered a 
Colorado fumble. On the next play Rudy Johnson of 
Aransas Pass, Tex., substituting at fullback for the 
injured Thunder Thornton, bulled his way through 
the Colorado line and outraced the secondary in a 
28-yard touchdown sprint. Omaha's John Faiman 
kicked the go-ahead extra point. A few minutes later 
Claridge capped an 80-yard drive by racing to the 


end zone from the 31. The rout was on. Final score: 
Huskers 31, Buffaloes 6. 


That Tuesday there was tangible evidence that 
Nebraska had at long last found its way back to 
foatballdom's glory road—the team was listed in 
UPI's top 10. Just barely among the elite. But there 
nonetheless. | 

The exultation was sobered by a grim thought— 
Missouri was next. Rough, unyielding Missouri, which 
hadn't permitted Nebraska to cross its goal line 
since 1957. 


Things seemed to go wrong from the beginning. 
There was rain in Lincoln that week and at game 
time the sod was wet, soft and heavy. Not good for 
Nebraska's fleet backs nor for Claridge’s aerials. 
Then pranksters had gotten into the east stands 
and scrambled the cheering section cards. ; 

There was a full house of 38,000 as the teams 
took the field. And even though Claridge's passing 
went awry there was hope through the first half. 
lt was inspired by Noel Martin who intercepted a 
Tiger pass and raced 88 yards to become the first 
Husker to score against Missouri in five years. Fai- 
man kicked the extra point. 


It was 7-7 going into the third quarter. But a 
Nebraska bobble led to a Missouri field goal from 
the 35. Then a fumbled punt reception was followed 
by Missouri’s 26-yard drive to a touchdown. The 
final score was Missouri 16, Nebraska 7. Three fum- 
bles and three pass interceptions had cost the 
Huskers dearly. 

And the following Tuesday Nebraska suffered an- 
other setback. Faiman, the back from Omaha South 
High, broke a leg in practice and ended his foot- 
ball career. 

Now it was a six and one season. Still good. It 
was even better by mid-afternoon of November 10. 
Nebraska invaded Lawrence to take on Kansas. 
Where they had done little right against Missouri, 
they could do little wrong against the Jayhawks. The 
Huskers scored the first four times they had posses- 
sion of the ball. 

Maybe it was the presence of Bill Jennings, the 
former Nebraska coach who had become an assistant 
to Kansas head coach Jack Mitchell. Maybe it was 
because the vaunted Gale Sayers, the Omaha Central 
grad, was in the Jayhawk backfield. Or maybe it was 
because Claridge, McCloughan, Ross, Thornton and 
a host of other Huskers were playing magnificently. 
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' ; ; in nine years. Kent McCloughan’s sen- 
Nebraska beat Missouri 9-0 in 1964 for the first ime in nine ye 


ronal s-grab, left brought the touchdown and Langston Coleman dropped Tiger Quarterback 
satironal Ppass- , felt, 


Gary Lane. right, for a safety. 
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Track Dash Man Kent MeCloughan of Broken Bow gave the Husker backfield dazzling speed. 


At any rate, Jennings watched the talent which 
he and his staff had recruited and coached rout Kan- 
sas, 40-16. It was the most lopsided Nebraska win 
over the Jayhawks in 21 years. And Jennings reacted 
with his must poignant observation on record, a 
great piece of understatement: 

‘‘They just blew us out of the park.”’ 

Oklahoma State was next. Nebraska won at Lin- 
coln, 14-0, and then began worrying about big bro- 
ther Oklahoma. 


The Sooners were going to be rough. They had a 
record of six wins and two defeats, not as good as 
Nebraska's 8-1 mark. But they had beaten Missouri 
convincingly. And they would be playing before a 
partisan crowd on their home field. Oklahoma was 
rated a two-touchdown favorite. 


The brash charges ot Bud Wilkinson did better 
than that. The score was 34-6. Although Claridge 
delivered 10 of 23 passes, including a touchdown 
toss to End Mike Eger in the third period, the Husker 
ground attack was held to a pauperish net of 68 
yards, by far the season's lowest. 


Claridge established some records by way of 
the Oklahoma game. The contest elevated his pass 
completion total for the season to 56. The previous 
Nebraska high was Johnny Bordogna's 52, 10 years 
earlier. And Claridge’s 824 passing yards topped 
the 706 mark of Fran Nagle in the 1950 season. 

The Oklahoma loss dampened some of the joy 
in Huskerland. But Wally Provost of the World-Herald 
provided a warming thought in a post-game observa- 
tion: 

‘‘The gloom of the moment reposed the pleasant 
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truth that Nebraska had just concluded its~ most 
successful season in 22 years."’ 

There were other comparisons—the first time in 
eight years the Huskers had scored in every game; 
the season's point total of 257 was the highest in 
12 years, and opponents were held to a 10-year 
scoring low of 127. Nebraska wound up in third 
place in the Big Eight, the first time it had ranked 
in the conference first division since 1955. 

And that was the comeback season that was. 

But there was still another chapter. The Huskers 
went. to Manhattan's Gotham Bowl. And on a wintry 
December day in Yankee Stadium they met the Uni- 
versity of Miami Hurricanes with tornadic fury. It 
was Nebraska's third post-season appearance in 72 
years of football and its first victory. 

The Nebraska football: season didn't end with 
the Gotham Bowl. It began! Nebraskans wouldn't 
stop talking about Nebraska football. Not through 
the winter, spring and summer. And they had plenty 
to talk about. 

It was a veteran team that would be coming up. 
And it was a powerful team. Claridge would be back. 
So would Ross, McCloughan and a gang of linemen 
headed by big Bob Brown. 

Big Eight writers and sportscasters elected Ne- 
braska most likely to wind up second in the confer- 
ence behind mighty Oklahoma. But Sports Illus- 
trated pegged the Huskers no better than a fourth- 
place team. 

Bill Orwig, who was Tippy Dye's predecessor as 
Husker director of athletics, was a firm believer in 
the soft-touch opening game. His primary reason was 
the cash register. Nebraska followers would flock to 


Memorial Stadium regardless of the caliber of the 
opponent and a small school would make the trip 
for a very small cut of the gate, as little as $10,000. 

So the Nebraska 1963 opener was an Orwig 
legacy—South Dakota State. You get an idea of the 
great loyalty of Nebraska fans when you realize that, 
despite a persistent drizzle, 31,000 were in Memorial 
Stadium for the kickoff against the Jackrabbits. Need- 
less to say, the poised, well-geared Huskers hit the 
visitors with everything but the goal posts. The final 
count was 58-7. The Jackrabbits scored in the last 
two minutes against Devaney’s fourth-stringers. 

But things were going to be different the follow- 
ing Saturday. The foe was Minnesota! Yes, Minnesota, 
that arch rival of so many past games. The schools 
had met 38 times, but there had been only six Ne- 
braska victories. | 

More than 5,000 Nebraskans traveled to Min- 
neapolis for the September 28 game. They were 
among 61,000 in a rain-splashed stadium. Most had 
come to see Murray Warmath's Gophers humble the 
Huskers—and especially Dennis Claridge, whose 
home was in the Minneapolis suburb of Robbinsdale. 
Of course, the Gopher backfield included Fred Far- 
thing, zn Omaha Tech product. | | 

The majority of the spectators were bitterly dis- 
appointed. Nebraska outplayed Minnesota in every 
category and won, 14-7. | 

The UPI board of coaches was impressed. In the 
first balloting of the season the Huskers wound up 
in a tie with Ohio State for tenth place. My, it was 
wonderful to be back in football's aristocracy. 

There was one note of sadness resulting from 
the Minnesota excursion. Frank Solich, smallest man 
on the Nebraska team, fractured an ankle. His first 

| on ended early. 
se cen Siae came next and the Huskers triumphed 
21-7 in 93-degree heat. This win gave the team un- 
disputed possession of tenth place in the UPI stand- 
ee hirty-eight thousand jammed Memorial Stadium 
the following Saturday. They came to see Nebraska 
shoot down the Air Force Academy, But an lowa-born 
quarterback named Terry Isaacson and his flock of 
fast-moving, superbly-conditioned teammates had 
other ideas. They bombed and bombed. And Nebras- 
ka lost, 17-13. It was to be a costly defeat. 

Claridge was injured and sat out much of the 
game. Husker fans had an opportunity to see a new 
quarterback, a little fellow from Chicago named Fred 

wed promise. | 
se ati cenaia was rewarded the following 
weekend when Nebraska defeated Kansas State, 
28-6, at Manhattan. Duda played most of the game. 

The adding machine experts took over after the 
Wildcat game and discovered that Nebraska had the 
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most productive ground game in the nation. Its total 
of 1,826 yards in five games was twice the yardage 
gained by the 1961 team of Bill Jennings in the 
entire 10-game season. 

lt was Eddie Crowder's first head-coaching trip 
to Lincoln October 26 when Colorado arrived and was 
Nebraska's principal Homecoming guest. Thirty-seven 
thousand people were in the stadium. Many of them 
and all of the Husker seniors remembered with the 
bitterness of frustration the 1961 Colorado game on 
the same Memorial Stadium turf. Nebraska had 
failed to make a single first down that day. Ah, but 
this was going to be different. The Cornhuskers led 
14-6 at halftime and then scored 27 points to blitz 
the Buffaloes, 41-6. 

UPI ranked Nebraska fourteenth and the Orange 
Bowl Committee decided to examine the Huskers 
more closely. 

But Missouri was next. And at Columbia. Every- 
body wanted to beat the Tigers. But no one had a 
greater—or more tangible—desire than burly Bob 
Brown, Husker All-America guard candidate. Brown 
had let himself raise a beatnik-type beard. He started 
after the 1962 loss to Missouri. He had vowed he 
would not shave it until the Huskers beat the Tigers. 

Nebraska traveled to Tiger country in the unusual 
role of favorite—tby one or two points. Not since 1956 
had the Huskers beaten Missouri. And there had 
been only one Nebraska victory at Columbia since 
1937. The 52,000 in the stadium made up the larg- 
est sports assemblage in State of Missouri history. 
They saw Nebraska take the opening kickoff and 
drive #6 yards in 11 plays to draw Tiger blood. Mis- 
souri roared back to score on the first play of the 
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Fred Duda came back from a hospital bed to quarterback the 
Huskers in 1965. 
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Fast, aggressive and powerlul, Ron Kirkland typifies the backs 
recruited by Devaney, 


second quarter. With the score 7-6 in its favor, Ne- 
braska drove 64 yards late in the third quarter and 
Fullback Rudy Johnson scored. A penalty nullified 
the conversion kick. Missouri raced back to score a 
few minutes later. The Tigers lined up for the con- 
version and Quarterback Gary Lane dropped back 
to pass. He found his target, tall End Jim Waller. But 
just as football and receiver-came together there 
_was another impact. Falls City’s Bruce Smith dived 
at the ball. He hit it and Waller simultaneously. In- 
stead of two more points, and a slim lead, Missouri 
trailed 13-12. And that’s the way the game ended. 


In the Husker dressing room that afternoon 
trainers George Sullivan and Paul Schneider lathered 
Bob Brown's face and Tony Jeter shaved him. The 
shave was no closer than the score. 


Up to Lincoln came the University of Kansas, 
which had won six of the last eight games it had 
played in Memorial Stadium. It was a special day— 
the sixty-fifth birthday of the World-Herald’s Gregg 
McBride. The band played and 40,106 people, the 
biggest crowd to cram the Lincoln stadium up to that 
time, sang ‘‘Happy Birthday."’ And it was just that— 
happy! Nebraska won, 23-9. But there were close 
moments, Nebraska was leading 10-3 in the fourth 
quarter when a Dave Theisen punt rolled dead on 
the Jayhawk one. Husker fans relaxed; Kansas was 
really in a hole. But in this day missiles thunder out 
of holes. Gale Sayers, the renegade from Omaha, 
took a handoff, cut around left end, side-stepped one 
tackler, breezed. past two others and sprinted down 
the west sideline for a touchdown. It was the longest 
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run from scrimmage in Big Eight history, a magnifi- 
cent run. Kansas went for a tie but the kick was wide. 
Nebraska took the kickoff and drove 75 yards to a 
Willie Ross touchdown. A few minutes later Bobby 
Hohn of Beatrice plucked a Jayhawk pass out of the 
air and galloped 53 yards for another score. Young 
Fred Duda, the sophomore quarterback from Chi- 
cago, directed the winning Husker defense. Claridge, 
still nursing injuries, sat out the entire game. 

The following week UPI listed Nebraska in ninth 
place and the Associated Press ranked the Huskers 
tenth. The Orange Bowl Committee announced it 
wanted either Nebraska or Oklahoma for New Year's 
Day. 

Pesky Oklahoma State, a team Nebraska had 
beaten only once in three games, was next. It wasn't 
going to be a rough game, the arm-chair quarterbacks 
decided. After all, the Cowpokes had dropped: six of 
their seven games that season. But they were de- 
termined not to lose this one. And they almost didn't. 
Nebraska led 20-3 going into the final quarter but 
had to run out the last 59 seconds on the clock to 
win, 20-16. It was the first Husker victory at Still- 
water. 

Oklahoma! This game was to be played at Lin- 
coln. And there were visions of orange blossoms 
from the Missouri River to the Wyoming border. 

Bob Devaney and his gladiators weren't dream- 
ing, however; they were at work. The coach ordered 
his first secret practice in two years at Nebraska. 

It was going to be a rugged game. No doubt 
there. Nebraska led the nation in rushing, Oklahoma 
ranked second. The Nebraska line averaged 225 
pounds from end to end. The Oklahoma forward wall 
had a 223-pound average. No lineman on either team 
weighed less than two hundred. 

The gambling set installed the Sooners as a 
three-point favorite. AP and UPI selectors went 
along. Red Blaik, the former Army coach turned 
football columnist, also gave Oklahoma the nod. The 
Chicago Tribune's David Condon was one of the 
definite minority forecasting a Husker win. 

There were some explanations for the preponder- 
ance of Oklahoma support: 

Harold Claasen, AP—‘‘Not since the glory days 
of Biff Jones and the 1940 Rose Bowl team have the 
Cornhuskers flashed the muscle as shown by Dennis 
Claridge and his mates. But Oklahoma has both 
muscle and speed."’ 

Will Grimsley, also of AP—'‘'The Cornhuskers 
have a big pro-type team and have the desire to win, 
but the Sooners win on line quickness and backfield 
speed,”’ « 

That was that. But Nebraska decided it wanted 
to play anyway. And how the Cornhuskers and their 
faithful wanted to play! Not since the great Notre 





Dame series had there been as much excitement. 
“Beat Oklahoma!" signs sprouted on the campus and 
spread over the state. Stickers were pasted on auto- 
mobiles. Everybody wanted to go to the game. And 
some paid scalpers 40 dollars for a single ticket. 
Would Saturday ever come? 

It wouldn't for President John F. Kennedy. On 
Friday, November 22, he was assassinated in Dallas. 

A grief-stricken nation put football out of its 
mind for painful hours. But there was a question 
which had to be faced on campuses across the coun- 
try: Should we play Saturday's games? 

Yes, suggested the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association. President Kennedy, a great sportsman, 
would have wanted it that way. Nebraska's Regents 
took six hours to make their decision. They con- 





Nebraska won a heart-stopper [rom Missouri in 1965, 16-14. ferred with Big Eight faculty representatives in mara- 
Light Horse Harry Wilson dashes 37 yards to set up the first thon long distance telephone calls and discussed 
touchdown . . . the matter repeatedly with University of Oklahoma 


Weems tea fs £54) officials. A big problem was that the Sooners had 
IN AN ore another game the following Saturday and reschedul- 
ing would have been difficult. Finally it was decided 
that the game would go on. But associated festivities 
were cancelled. And before the kickoff the vast crowd 
stood in silent tribute to the fallen President. 

A Dave Theisen field goal from the 27 put Ne- 
braska ahead.in the first quarter. Second-half touch- 
down bursts by Rudy Johnson, Claridge, Kent Mc- 
Cloughan and Duda had Nebraska leading 29-7 with 
less than six minutes left. As is his custom, Devaney 
swept the bench. He wanted everybody to have a 
piece of the Oklahoma prize. The Sooners came back 
against the subs with two late touchdowns. But fans 
hardly noticed; they were too busy pelting both teams, 
and each other, with oranges. The count, for the 
record, was 29-20. 
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. . and powerful Pete Tatman bulls across with Wilson Immediately after the game a jubilant Corn- 
throwing the key block. husker team accepted the Orange Bowl invitation. 
, — er. ~~ On January 1, powerful Auburn went down to defeat 

at the hands of Nebraska. 

The Associated Press ranked Nebraska seventh; 
UPI said Nebraska rated sixth place. 

And Bob Brown was almost everybody's All- 
America—the first Nebraska player to wear that 
garland since Tackle Jerry Minnick in 1952. 

Came 1964 and a prediction by Coach Devaney: 
“This should be an interesting season. It could be 
a good one.”’ And he wasn't spoofing. 

Memorial Stadium was bigger. And, despite the 
loss of Bob Brown, so was the Nebraska team. 
South Dakota was the opening opponent; in 
A : today’s football schedules are drawn years in ad- 
vance. Devaney used 53 players, including 21 backs, 
and still the final score was 56-0. It was the most 
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Be Aa ety i. on : 
| Tatman’s North decisive shutout by a Nebraska team in 42 years. 
a field goal from the 16. The Huskers returned to Minneapolis for their 


The clincher comes in the fourth quarter with 


Platte twin. Larry Wachholtz. kicking 
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Linebacker Mile Kennedy, 1965 


defensive 


Coach Jim Ross. 





@ 
wy next contest. And it was 
college football’s game of 
the week on national TV. 

No Nebraska team had 
beaten the Golden Gophers 
twice in a row. For the first 
three and one-half quar- 
ters of that September 26 
tussle it appeared that the 
jinx would remain intact: 
with less than eight min- 
utes left to play Nebraska 
trailed, 21-12. Fred (Zip- 
pety) Duda, who had suc- 
ceeded Claridge as first- 
string quarterback, rolled 
out to pass. He found 
his primary receivers covered. But he spotted a 
little fellow in a white jersey, 156-pound Frank So- 


captain, and Assistant 


‘lich, streaking down the middle behind the Minne- 


sota safety man. Duda rifled the ball to Solich. The 


Cleveland back, still speedy despite a broken leg suf- 


fered a year earlier, took it on the run and carried it 
over the goal line. It was a 45-yard scoring play. 
Duncan Drum's kick was good. 





The Huskers were still behind. They kicked off 
and jammed a Gopher drive. Then they started mov- 
ing from the 44-yard line. But they bogged down. 
All seemed lost when Duda tossed a pass on fourth 
down. But rangy Freeman White popped up out of 
nowhere to snag the ball for a first down. Then Duda 
fired a 15-yard pass to Bob Hohn at the 18. Cool and 
methodical, Duda passed again the next play. The 
ball headed off target. It spiraled toward the out- 
stretched hands of a Minnesota defender. But it 
was a rifle shot and it tore between his palms and 
skittered off his helmet. Kent McCloughan, the in- 
tended receiver, lunged for the deflected ball, caught 
it and bulled his way over the goal line. Never had 
there been a more thrilling Nebraska comeback. 
Duncan Drum's kick made the final score Nebraska 
26, Minnesota 21. 

Duda was the particular hero of that game. The 
little quarterback was showing himself to be as fine 
a passer as Claridge. And he could run the option, 
too. 

In high confidence Duda and his mates traveled 
to Ames to meet lowa State. And there a stunned 
crowd saw Duda carried from the field with a broken 
leg midway through the first quarter. He was to be 
lost for the season. 

Bob Churchich, a sophomore but a smooth pass- 
er nevertheless, took Duda’s place. And he led the 
subdued Cornhuskers to a 14-7 triumph. It was Ne- 
braska’s tenth consecutive victory, the longest win- 
ning streak since D. X. Bible’s 1932 and 1933 sea- 
sons. | | 
Both AP and UPI logged the Huskers eighth in 
the national standings. 


Devaney’s offensive backs 

have to be as proficient 

in blocking as they are as 
™»; . ball carriers. Pete Tatman, 
No. 48, clears the way for 
speedy Harry Wilson. 
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Despite the competition of the World Series on 
television, 47,800 people turned out for the South 
Carolina game. They saw the Huskers pluck the 
plumage of the Gamecocks, 28-6. Bob Churchich, 
a product of Omaha's North High, showed the home 
state folks that he could manage the Nebraska of- 
fense capably. His biggest booster was Fred Duda 
who watched the game from a wheelchair. 

Nebraska advanced to sixth place in the stand- 
ings of both major news services. 

Harry Wilson, a young sophomore back from 
Steubenville, O., performed spectacularly as the 
Huskers smothered Kansas State, 47-0, to run their 
winning streak to 12. But Coach Devaney didn’t feel 
Light Horse Harry was picking up quite enough 
ground on his runs. 

‘‘Harry,’’ he said, ‘‘when you see yourself cor- 
nered, don't dance. Lower the boom and get some 
extra yards."’ 

‘But coach,"’ Wilson protested, ‘I don't ever 
feel cornered.” 

Nor was he cornered the following weekend when 
Nebraska, now ranked fifth in the nation by AP and 
UPI, took on Colorado at Boulder. Twelve thousand 
Husker followers were in the stands, the biggest 
football migration from Nebraska up to then. They 
saw Solich gain 63 yards, Churchich pass for 154 
and the Huskers ruin the Buffalo Homecoming, 21-3. 
Nebraska’s defensive Black Shirts made their mark 
at Boulder, holding the Colorado offense to 49 yards. 
The Buffs wound up in the red with a minus-three 
yards rushing. 

Both the Orange and the Cotton Bowls indicated 
strong interest in Nebraska. And why not? The men 
of Bob Devaney stood fourth in the nation. They had 
the best defensive record of any major team and 
Kent McCloughan of Broken Bow was the top col- 
legiate pointmaker. 

Oh, yes, Missouri was next. But the Tigers would 
have to play at Lincoln. A record crowd of 48,875 
jammed the expanded Memorial Stadium to see that 
crucial game. 

For three quarters they sat with their hearts in 
their mouths. Bob Churchich, who had suffered an 
ankle injury, sat out the first half. For three quarters 
it was a scoreless tie. Finally, with 12 minutes and 
34 seconds remaining in the final period, Missouri's 
great Gary Lane dropped back to pass. Nebraska End 
Langston Coleman broke through, grabbed the quar- 
terback and tossed him to the ground at the Tiger 
goal line for a safety. Nebraska led 2-0. Hearts re- 
turned to the proper position. But just barely. 

The slim margin wasn't enough for Churchich 
and McCloughan. A few minutes later, Churchich, 
after dodging three Missouri linemen, fired a pass to 
the Broken Bow dash man along the west sideline. 
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With the power of a locomotive, Choo Choo Charlie Winters 

bursts through detenders tor the first score in the 21-9 win over 


Oklahoma tn 1965. 


McCloughan grabbed the ball, shook himself free 
from a knot of Missourians, cut across the field and 
almost ran headlong into a Tiger tackler. But Nebras- 
ka Tackle Larry Kramer was there, too. The Mis- 
sourian was peeled off McCloughan with a shattering 
block and the fleet athlete from Custer County 
sprinted 37 yards for the. clinching touchdown. Ne- 
braska won, 9-0, and it was the first time a Husker 
squad had shut out Missouri since 1937. 

The Cotton, Orange, Gator and Liberty Bowls had 
scouts on hand as Nebraska invaded Lawrence to 
take on Kansas. It was Homecoming and 45,000 peo- 
ple, most of them Jayhawk partisans, were watching. 
Nebraska drew first blood in a spectacular manner 
late in the first quarter. With the ball on the Nebraska 
eight-yard line, Churchich passed to Freeman White. 
The big end went all the way. It was the longest pass 
play in Nebraska history. 

Kansas boomed back minutes later to tie the 
score. Then Nebraska marched 70 yards to a Bob 
Hohn touchdown and the half ended with the Huskers 
leading, 14-7. 

The second half was almost all defensive. Ne- 
braska fought furiously, and successfully, to contain 
Sayers. Once the Huskers almost failed. Kansas 
Quarterback Bob Skahan tossed a long one to the 
Omahan. Sayers took it on the run and without 
breaking his stride started for the goal line, an open 
15 yards away. But the Jayhawk speed merchant ran 
with his knees high. And the upstroke of one knee 
knocked the football loose a fraction of a second 
after he started to gather it in. The pass was ruled 
incomplete. Kansas didn't threaten again, 

Sayers, a great footballer who was courted by 
Nebraska but who chose Kansas, faced his home 
state team three times during his college career. And 
three times the Huskers triumphed. 
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Fourth in the nation was where both AP and UPI 
placed Nebraska after the victory over Kansas. And 
the N. U. defense was still the best anywhere. 

On November 14, the Huskers achieved their 
easiest win ever over Oklahoma State, 27-14. The 
game thrills included an 89-yard kickoff return by 
Frank Solich. 

Now only Oklahoma stood in the way of a per- 
fect season. Formidable Oklahoma. The Huskers 
went down to Norman with the nation's longest win- 
ning streak, 16 games, at stake. . 

Perhaps the Sooners remembered another game 
five years earlier when Nebraska surprised the foot- 
ball world by upsetting Oklahoma and spoiling the 
record achieved by any college team up to that 
ime. 

Whatever the reason, the Sooners ruined Husker- 
land's hopes for a perfect season. Trailing 7-3 going 
into the last quarter, Oklahoma came up with two 
touchdowns to dump Nebraska, 17-7. 

The Huskers had averaged 242 yards a game 
rushing through the season. Against the Sooners they 
picked up only 86. Churchich passed well. He com- 
pleted 12 of 24 for 150 yards. But the effort wasn't 
enough. 

Devaney described Oklahoma's play as “near 
perfect." The Sooners, he recalled, had been picked 
before the season to be number one in the nation. 
When they were right they were that kind of team.” 
As for the Huskers . . . ‘‘They didn't possess the na- 
tive ability of the 1963 team,'' said the Nebraska 
coach. ‘‘But we never had to urge this bunch on the 
practice field." 

Nebraska won the Big Eight crown, went to the 
Cotton Bowl and lost to Arkansas. 

But despite what Devaney referred to as “our 
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two-game losing streak,’’ many forecasters selected 
Nebraska to be the best in collegiate ranks in 1965. 
Even before the season started the Orange Bowl 
committee expressed a ‘‘strong interest’’ in the 
Huskers. One exciting factor—Churchich had played 
magnificent football after Duda was injured. And 
Duda had recovered. Nebraska would have two top- 
flight quarterbacks. 

Devaney was the least optimistic of anyone. 
Just before the season began he told all who would 
listen: 

‘| would say there’s a 50-50 chance we'll watch 
a New Year's Day bow! game on television.” 

The Orwig schedules had finally run out and 
Nebraska opened at Lincoln against a sophomore- 
laden Texas Christian team. The visitors from Fort 
Worth were young, to be sure, but they were tal- 
ented. 

Memorial Stadium had been enlarged again. And 
52,650 paid their way in to see the game on a wet 
field. They saw Churchich complete two touchdown 
passes to Freeman White in the first quarter and 
Nebraska go on to a 34-14 victory. The great Free- 
man White snagged eight passes in all that Satur- 
day. 

Observed Devaney: ‘‘Well, we at least broke our 
losing streak.” 

Devaney, by the way, played 14 seniors, 18 jun- 
iors and 13 sophomores in that first game, a total 
of 45. 

The AP poll took a strange turn after that TCU 
game. In pre-season balloting the Huskers were 
ranked first. But despite the convincing win over the 
Horned Frogs, Nebraska was listed in second place 
September 21—after Notre Dame. Some _ sports- 
writers and broadcasters do strange things. 


Air Force was the next game—the same Air 
Force that had spoiled the 1963 season. And playing 
at Colorado Springs, the Falcons, their ranks thinned 
by a cribbing scandal but playing their best game 
ever, came within 10 points, 27-17, of knocking off 
the Huskers again. For a few heart-stopping minutes 
they were within four points. Frank Solich scampéred 
for three touchdowns, including an 80-yard jaunt on 
Nebraska's first play from scrimmage. He collected 
205 yards to establish a one-game record for the 
Huskers. Bobby Reynolds had totaled 187 against 
Minnesota in 1950. 

Nebraska's national image was tarnished by that 
one. But Devaney retained his sense of humor. 

‘Now | feel a lot better about our national de- 
fense,’’ he commented. ‘‘The Air Force Academy is 
schooling a bunch of men who won't quit.” 

Nebraska showed its true worth the following 
week as it defeated lowa State 44-0 before a record 
crowd of 54,125 at Lincoln. 

It was Fred Duda's comeback day. A year earlier 
he had broken a leg against the same Cyclones. Bob 
Churchich started at quarterback for the Huskers. 
But for some reason he didn't click. Duda took over 
in the second quarter with the game a scoreless tie. 
Quickly he sparked the Huskers to a 16-0 halftime 
lead. Nebraska scored 21 in the third period and 
another seven the fourth quarter. An express-train 
fullback named Choo-Choo Charlie Winters crashed 
over the goal line twice for the Huskers. 

Wisconsin knocked on the Memorial Stadium 
door the next -weekend. And the Badgers limped 
back to Madison a 37-0 loser. There were new names 
in the scoring column—Pete Tatman and Larry Wach- 
holtz, both of North Platte, and a gent named Ben 
Gregory. And familiar names such as Duda, White and 
Wilson. 





Nebraska now was tops in the nation in rushing 
and third in total offense. 

Down at Manhattan the Kansas State Wildcats 
held the Huskers scoreless the first quarter. But that 
was all. Final score—41-0. 

The Huskers in five games had outscored their 
opposition 183-31. And there had been no opener 
against South Dakota. UPI put Nebraska at the top 


of its list. AP rated the Huskers third. 


The Orange and Sugar Bowls sent rival scouting 
teams to Lincoln to see the Nebraska footballers meet 
Colorado in a homecoming game. On hand were 
members of the 1940 Nebraska Rose Bowl squad. 
Among other feats, they saw Fred Duda pass from 
his own goal line against a 22-mile-per-hour wind to 
Freeman White. The big end took the ball in full 
stride and outran the Buffalo defenders for a 95- 
yard touchdown. That spectacular play broke the 
game wide open. The final score was Nebraska 38, 
Colorado 13. 

And along came Missouri. Actually the Huskers 
went to Columbia to meet Dan Devine'’s would-be 
spoilers. Spoilers they tried to be. Missouri led 14-0 
at the end of the first quarter. But Nebraska did not 
lie down and die. After a 37-yard run by Harry Wilson, 
Pete Tatman boiled over from the one for Nebraska's 
first score. Then calm, smooth Fred Duda sent his 
Huskers moving from Nebraska's 11. Finally it was 
fourth down on the Tiger 39. Duda ordered Frank 
Solich into the middle and against a wall of Missouri 
defenders. But the little fullback didn't have the 
football. The quarterback had kept it. And he reached 
the one-yard line before he was grounded. Tatman 
powered over again for the score. 

The Larry Wachholtz try for the extra point was 
wide. The half-time score was Missouri 14, Nebraska 
13. 


DON WRIGHT 


Accurate passer and rugged 
runner, Bob Churchich, an 
Omaha North High product, 
contributed to many a win 
in the 1964 and the un- 
defeated 1965 seasons. 


Sure-fingered End Dennis Richnatsky, a Husker from Clairton, 
Pa. ts upended but hangs on to the football. 


And there it stood until less than six minutes re- 
mained in the fourth quarter. Then, after a drive 
which was helped along by a Tiger penalty, the Husk- 
ers finally held the ball at the Missouri nine. Wach- 
holtz tried again—for a field goal. His aim was true 
and his distance good. Nebraska won the game, 
16-14. 

All 16 Nebraska points had been scored by the 
North Platte combination of Tatman and Wachholtz. 

In that entire second half Missouri got only 
three first downs. The Husker Blackshirts held their 
foe to 45 yards rushing and 16 yards passing during 
those last 30 minutes. 

Wrote Ernie Meh}, sports editor of the Kansas 
City Star: 

One had to be on hand to appreciate the mag- 
nificence of those two teams. Nebraska and Missouri 
ranked one-two in rushing nationally but Missouri 
was held to 152 against its season average of 250."’ 

Sports Illustrated described the Husker team as 
“big, mobile, deep, patient, mysteriously unemotion- 
al, workmanlike and confident.’' 

There was no letdown against Kansas the follow- 
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ing Saturday. Anything but. Nebraska played what 
Devaney described as its best game of the season 
and racked the Jayhawks, 42-6. So great was Ne- 
braska's confidence that the Huskers, with fourth 
down and one yard to go on their own 13-yard line, 
went for that first down. They sent Frank Solich, 
smallest man on the squad, into the Kansas line. 
The audacity was rewarded; they made the first down. 
‘There was never a doubt in my mind,” said Quarter- 
back Duda. 

And way down in Birmingham a newspaper re- 
ported that both Nebraska and Alabama had agreed 
informally to meet in the Orange Bowl. 

Oklahoma State seems to have something of a 
hex on the Huskers. The Cowpokes went into the 
game against Nebraska at Stillwater with a 1965 
record of only one win, against Tulsa, and six losses. 
And Nebraska had won all of its eight games. 

But the team from Lincoln trailed 17-14 with only 
five minutes to play. Nebraska drove 75 yards and 
scored with just 38 seconds left. That fleeting time 
period was none too skort. Walt Garrison, the great 
Oklahoma State fullback, and his mates drove down 
to the Nebraska 21 just before the last play of the 
game. And on that play Garrison took the ball, tore 
through the Husker line and charged to the five-yard 
line before Billy Johnson of Stanton finally stopped 
him. The Nebraska team tipped helmets that day to 
the courageous Oklahoma State aggregation they 
had beaten, 21-17. 

Then came that fateful Thanksgiving Day game 
against Oklahoma. Oklahoma which had spoiled the 
1964 season was primed again. Fumbling and stumb- 
ling, the Cornhuskers spotted the Sooners a 9-0 
lead. But by now Nebraska was used to coming from 
behind— it had done so in three of the four previous 
games. 

Fred Duda wasn't clicking. So Bob Churchich 
came in. Harry Wilson took the ball and ran 17 and 
then 33 yards. Finally it was fourth and two for the 
Huskers on the Oklahoma 22. Choo-Choo Winters 
drove for the first down. He tore inside right end, 
broke through the Sooner secondary and, with his 
legs churning like steam locomotive pistons, high- 
balled goalward. 

In the third quarter, with Nebraska behind 9-7, 
Wilson took the ball on the Husker 34. He bowled 
over tacklers, spun like a whirling dervish, stumbled, 
faltered, recovered, cut and sprinted 66 yards to a 
second Nebraska touchdown. Later Churchich tossed 
a 38-yard touchdown pass to Wilson to put the victory 
margin at 21-9. 

Nebraska had achieved its first perfect season 
in half a century. It had won its third conference 
championship in a row. And it was going to its fourth 
bowl game in four years. 

No wonder they shouted ‘Go Big Red.”’ 
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The Orange Bowl. Miami, Fla. 


For college football fans, players, coaches and, 
above all, the athletic directors and other campus 
officials concerned with financing the sports pro- 
gram, the post-season bowl is a great big, mighty 
sweet and gooey dessert. 

No one can deny that the University of Nebras- 
ka has a sweet tooth. 

Six times the Huskers have sallied east, south 
and west to do battle in one of the post-season 
spectaculars. 

They played an eleventh game after each of 
Coach Bob Devaney’s first four seasons as Husker 
head coach. Never before, by the way, had any 
coach taken his first four teams to bowls. 


During the long, lean period between Biff Jones 
and Bob Devaney, Nebraskans from one end of the 
state to the other spoke with reverence of the 1940 
Rose Bowl team. In the midst of defeat and frustra- 
tion, that happy memory helped keep Husker spirits 
alive. The 1940 team was something to inspire a 
generation of footballers. That Nebraska had lost to 
Stanford didn't seem to matter. After all, there was 
no greater honor in collegiate football in those days 
than an invitation to the big New Year's Day event 
at Pasadena. 

Nebraska's Orange Bowl appearance on January 
1, 1955, generated only fleeting pride. After all, the 
Huskers had backed into the Miami classic by way of 
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a Big Seven rule that no one school could go to the 
bow! on successive New Year’s Days. The confer- 
ence was then under contract to supply the visitng 
team. That 1954 Husker squad had lost four games 
in the regular season, including a 55-7 drubbing at 
the hands of Oklahoma, the conference champion. 
And, of course, Nebraska had been defeated by Duke 
in the Miami game. 

So it was the 1940 team to which they compared 
Bob Devaney'’s first Cornhusker product, the 1962 
squad which had lost only to Missouri and Oklahoma. 
The Sooners, conference champions, went to the 
Orange Bowl. After announcing it was not interested, 
Nebraska received an invitation, nevertheless, to 
play in the Gotham Bowl. 

Gotham Bowl? Nebraskans scratched their heads. 
Yes, the Gotham Bowl, a post-season football promo- 
tion in New York City. 

It had been founded in 1960 by a group of New 
York boosters. But that year it was a bowl without 
a game. The promoters had been unable to find two 
suitable teams. 

In 1961, a Gotham Bowl game was played. More 
than 15 thousand—a paltry crowd in anybody's ma- 
jor football stadium—-saw Baylor beat Utah State. 
But there was a financial boost—national television. 

Now, after the 1962 regular season, Bob Curran, 
Gotham Bowl Committee chief, sought two big teams. 
His targets were the University of Miami and Ne- 
braska. And he had a motive. Miami was sparked by 
George Mira, certainly the most publicized, if not 
the best, college passer of the time. And Gothamites 
have a strong community of interest with the big 
Florida resort area. A game featuring Miami seemed 
sure to draw. 

But something else was needed to complete the 
Mira showcase display—an opposing team. Despite 
the dismal 1940's and 1950's Easterners remem- 
bered Nebraska as the football powerhouse which 
had dealt fits to Pittsburgh, Syracuse, the powerful 
New York University teams of 1926 and 1927 and, 
of course, Notre Dame. There had even been a 28-0 
rout of Rutgers by the so-so Husker team of 1920. 

In 1962, Nebraska was big, powerful, quite suc- 
cessful and, above all, uninvited, What better team 
to oppose Mira’s Miamians (most of them originally 
from the fertile football fields of Pennsylvania)? 
Miami would win, of course, but it ought to be a 
crowd-pleaser. 

Curran began to court the Huskers. Athletic Di- 
rector Tippy Dye and Coach Devaney demurred. The 
Gotham Bowl had been anything but a prestigious 
event. And Nebraska, not expecting to go anywhere 
after the 1962 trip to Norman, had even put its 
football gear into storage. 

But there was sentiment across the state and at 
the university, too, for the game. Perhaps the turning 
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point was the urging by promotion-minded Governor 
Frank Morrison that the national exposure, generated 
from the ‘‘communications center of the world,”’ 
would be healthy for Nebraska—the university and 
the state. Time proved him correct. But there were 
some hectic moments in between. 

Hardly had Nebraska accepted the invitation 
when New York's newspapers went on strike. The 
Gotham Bowl promoters—and the sports and enter- 
tainment world in general—were to learn in the days 
to come how vital an information force newspapers 
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Willie Ross was the hero of Nebraska's 36-34 victory over 
Miami in the 1962 Gotham Bowl. 
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A common-sight-to-be--Devaney gets a triumphant ride in 
Yankee Stadium. 


are. On top of that, Curran and his colleagues failed 
to negotiate a contract for nationwide live television 
coverage. The best they could do was an arrange- 
ment for a taped showing later in the afternoon with 
a few live pickups. 

Without pre-game newspaper coverage, the box 
office failed miserably. 

As Saturday, December 15, approached, the pro- 
moters found themselves in a deep financial hole. 
And they nearly lost their teams. Neither Miami nor 
Nebraska would leave for New York until it was as- 
sured of expense money. In fact, the Husker squad 
and coaching staff waited at the Lincoln Airport for 
two hours before word was received that a check for 
35 thousand dollars to cover expenses was actually 
matched by money on deposit in a New York bank. 
lt was written on the New York Boat Club. Only then 


did the Nebraska delegation board its chartered air- _ 
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Victory bowl from the Gotham Bowl. 


Devaney had something to say about that to re- 
porters when the delegation landed in New York— 
mostly Nebraska and Miami scribes, plus a New York 
Times writer and a New Jersey newsman. 

‘| didn’t think we'd ever see you in New York,” 
remarked one correspondent. 


Dennis Claridge gallops to glory in the 1964 Orange Bowl. the longest run from scrimmage 


in the history of the Miami classic. 





“I'll tell you right now, if-l had to do it over 
you wouldn't. That's for damned sure,"’ the Husker 
coach replied. 

‘We've been trying to take up a collection on the 
team, trying to raise enough to get the plane off the 
ground,’’ Devaney quipped, explaining the late ar- 
rival. , 

Did Tippy Dye come? 

‘He got a quick loan from the Student Council,” 
Devaney said. 

What about the Governor? 

‘He's the guy who got us invited and we haven't 
seen him since.” 

And if there hadn't been enough difficulty, the 
late John Bentley, then Nebraska sports publicity di- 
rector, lost his billfold to a pickpocket. 

The ghostly Gotham Bowl was played on the froz- 
en turf of Yankee Stadium. The strike-caused news 
blackout had limited the ticket sale to 6,166. And 
the 20-degree cold—20 degrees in damp New York 
City can be as miserable as a windy zero in the Mid- 
lands—cut the number of people in the stands to less 
than a thousand. 

But despite all the difficulties and all the frustra- 
tions, it was a wonderful day for Nebraska. The Husk- 
ers overcame three Miami leads and broke out of 
two deadlocks to tame the Hurricanes, 36-34. 

And in winning, they turned All-America Mira’s 
weapon on himself. Nebraska's game-winning touch- 
down was set up when Husker Quarterback Dennis 
Claridge intercepted a Mira pass at the Miami 39. 
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Beatrice’s Bobby Hohn 
sets up a field goal in 
Nebraska's 13-7 conquest 
of Auburn, 
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Willie Ross ran for 14. Thunder Thornton bulled his 
way down to the Hurricane five. Claridge moved the 
ball within inches of the goal line. Then Ross sliced 
over. Thornton plunged with the two-point conversion 
—the victory margin. 

Miami tried to roar back with one minute and 20 
seconds left in the fourth quarter. And the Hurri- 
canes might have made it had not Bob Brown picked 
off a Mira pass that had been deflected. The big 
guard grabbed the ball on the Nebraska 25 and ran 
it back to the Husker 43. 
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The victorious Husker coach carries off the Orange Bowl 
prize January 1, 1964. 
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Nebraska's jloat in the 1965 Cotton Bowl carried the state 
Centennial message. 





Nebraska's Cotton Bowl touchdown is scored by Harry 
Wilson. 





Kent VMe€loughan tries for the extra yard against Arkansas. 
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Mira played a great game. But the most dazzling 
displays were provided by the Huskers—such as 
Willie Ross's 92-yard touchdown run on a kickoff re- 
turn, his 31-yard punt return to the Miami two and his 
teaming with Claridge on a key 28-yard pass play. 
Big Dennis completed nine of 14 passes for 146 
yards and punted six times for a 37-yard average. 

Was the game worth while? 

In an editorial, the World-Herald described the 
Gotham Bowl as ‘‘a financial flop but an artistic suc- 
cess.’’ Gregg McBride, writing from Estes Park, 
Colo., six months later, declared: 

‘Cornhusker Coach Bob Devaney suggested the 
University of Nebraska might obtain favorable adver- 
tising from last December's Gotham Bowl game. 

“Visitors streaming through the Rocky Mountain 
region this summer prove Devaney’s judgment cor- 
rect. 

‘‘Many watched the post-game flickers. They are 
whooping it up for the Cornhuskers to gain high na- 
tional honors this fall.”’ 

The Gotham Bowl died after the Nebraska-Miami 
game. But it had given new life to N. U.—to renewed 
national recognition and to appearances in estab- 
lished, financially-successful post-season. bowls. 

The Orange Bowl of January 1, 1964, was, as 
its Nebraska-born publicity man, Norris Anderson, 
described it, ‘‘bigger-.brighter and more beautiful 

There was a new arbor and fountains at the east 
end of the Miami stadium. Water geysered 50 feet 
in the air. There were overlapping pools 80 feet 
wide, a gurgking waterfall and large boulders. 

And there was another new feature—a Nebraska 
team actually wanted by the sponsors of the game. 
(Remember how the 1954 Huskers backed into an 
Orange Bowl appearance?) This would be the last 
game of the Orange Bowl-Big Eight agreement, but 
there was no question of the Miami enthusiasm over 
Nebraska. And over its opponent—the Auburn Tigers 
from the plains of Eastern Alabama. 

Each team had a regular season record of nine 
wins and one loss. Auburn was ranked fifth and Ne- 
braska sixth in the final Associated Press poll. Ne- 
braska had led the collegiate world in rushing. Au- 
burn was seventh in overall defensive statistics. 

Spearheading the Tiger attack would be an All- 
America quarterback named Jimmy Sidle. Tucker 
Frederickson, a great runner, would add dynamite 
to the attack of the team from Alabama. 

Nebraska had a good passer and hard runner in 
Dennis Claridge and a herd of fleet backs—Willie 
Ross, Rudy Johnson, Bob Hohn, Kent McCloughan, 
Maynard Smidt and Bruce Smith. Up front would be 
All-America Bob Brown, Tackle Lloyd Voss and Guard 
John Kirby, among many others. 
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There were at least 10,000 Husker faithful in the 
overflow crowd of more than 72,000 as the game 
began. Sixteen minutes and 55 seconds later the 
Huskers led 13-O—on the strength of a 68-yard 
touchdown run by Claridge on the second play of the 
game and two booming field goal boots by Dave Thei- 
sen. 

Claridge’s run started as a routine line-loosener. 
But the Nebraska blocking was savage. The 222- 
pound Husker quarterback shot through the right 
side of the scrimmage line, angled close to the side- 
* line and sprinted toward the distant end zone. Au- 
burn defender Billy Edge raced Claridge. He made 
a lunging try for a tackle just inside the Tiger 20, 
but was stiff-armed to the turf by Claridge. It was 
the longest touchdown run from scrimmage in 30 
years of Orange Bowl competition. 

There was another first-quarter run—a longer 
one. Little Frank Solich grabbed an Auburn kick on 
the Nebraska 20. He threaded his way through An- 
burn defenders, broke open and scooted down the 
sideline and into the end zone. But an official ruled 
he stepped out of bounds on the 42-yard line. Game 
films showed later that he did not. 

That call on Solich’s great run might have be- 
come the costliest boo-boo in Orange Bowl history. 
But John Kirby, Nebraska co-captain and lineback- 
er, prevented that. With Sidle passing beautifully, 
Auburn moved toward the Nebraska goal line late in 
the game. It was fourth down for the Tigers on the 
Husker 11 with less than one and three-quarter min- 
utes to play. Sidle faded back. He spotted his full- 
back, Doc Griffith, and shot a bullet toward him. Kir- 
by leaped for the ball and batted it down. It was a 
tremendous save. 

The Huskers had atoned for the Orange Bowl 
disgrace by Duke nine years earlier. 
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Tony Jeter, the Weir- 
ton, W. Va., end, 
scored twice in the 
Huskers’ 39-28 defeat 
by Alabama in the 
1966 Orange Bowl. 
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Nebraska found new post-season territory the 
following January 1—the Cotton Bowl at Dallas. The 
opponent also had a southern accent, the University 
of Arkansas. 

They were good, those Razorbacks. They had 
swept their 1964 season schedule and ranked sec- 
ond in the nation. At least, that is how the wire serv- 
ices tabbed them. But in Arkansas that second-place 
designation was enough to make a man fight. 

‘We're number one!’’ shouted Coach _ Frank 
Broyles. 

‘Yes we are!’ was the seconding acclamation by 
the entire state. 
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Little Frankie Solich almost got away. 
but a trick knee gave out. 





Nebraska, after a 9-1 season, found in Dallas 
that these were not hollow boasts. Not that the Husk- 
ers had believed what they heard before the game. 

For 33 minutes Nebraska led the Southwest Con- 
ference kings. The Cornhuskers thrilled the crowd 
of 75,504 who sat through a rain shower until the 
game ended. 


Arkansas scored first with a field goal from the 
21-yard line in the opening quarter. 

Early in the second period Nebraska’s Bob Chur- 
chich tossed a third-down pass to end Freeman 
White. Two plays later Light Horse Harry Wilson 
snagged a Churchich pass on the Arkansas 21. He 
picked up three more yards before stepping out of 
bounds. Convoyed by All-America Tackle Larry Kra- 
mer and White, Kent McCloughan ran for six yards. 
Bobby Hohn took the pigskin to the 11. Then Wilson 
danced his way to the one. On the next play, the 
Steubenville, O., speedster went over. It was the first 
time in six games Arkansas had been scored upon. 
Duncan Drum kicked the extra point. 

It wasn't until late in the fourth quarter that the 
Razorbacks saved their bacon. Quarterback Fred 
Marshall showed why he had been voted the South- 
west’s most valuable back. Arkansas moved 80 yards 
for its touchdown. And Marshall passed for 60 and 
ran for 11 of those 80. The final score was 10-7. 

Bob Devaney had suffered his first bowl loss. He 
had started a run of three triumphs when his Wyo- 
ming team topped Hardin-Simmons in the 1958 Sun 
Bowl. The coach commented: 

‘We played to the best of our ability, perhaps a 
little above our ability."’ 

Arkansas players had high praise for Walt Barnes, 
John Strohmyer, Dick Czap and Langston Coleman, 
all Husker blackshirts. Said Quarterback Marshall: 

‘Nebraska is the best team we've played."’ 

At the end of the 1965 football season Nebraska 
heard another Arkansas drawl: 

‘We're about as good as anybody there is." 

The accent was syrupy, but the meaning was 
clear. They were spoken by a transplanted Arkansan, 
Coach Paul (Bear) Bryant of the University of Ala- 
bama. But the big coach of the Crimson Tide had 
more to say: 

‘“Nebraska is the best team Alabama has come up 
against in all the years I've been at Tuscaloosa.” 

With that, both the Huskers and the Tide got set 
“to shine under the Orange Bowl lights January 1, 
1966. 

Bama shone brightest. But Nebraska wasn't that 
dim. The final score in a booming, bruising football 
game was 39-28. 

Steve Sloan, Tide quarterback, was voted the out- 
standing player after he completed 20 passes for 
296 yards and two touchdowns. But Nebraska's Bob 
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Churchich, who took over as quarterback after Fred 
Duda failed to ignite the Husker team, completed 
12 of his 17 tosses for 232 yards. The 12 aerials in- 
cluded three for touchdowns, enough to share the 
Orange Bowl record with the great Frankie Sinkwich 
of Georgia and Jim Still of Georgia Tech. 





The oranges turned sour. 


The halftime score was 24-7 in Bama’s favor. 
Nebraska came out of the locker room to score early 
in the third quarter. The Crimson Tide raced back 
and led 32-13. 

Frankie Solich. smallest man on the field, took the 
next kickoff. He raced through the speedy Alabama 
team into the open. It seemed to be a sure touchdown. 
But the oft-injured right knee of the little sprinter 
from Cleveland popped out of joint and Solich was 
stopped on the Bama 27. 

A fumble on the next play ended that Husker 
threat. Nebraska didn’t quit, though. Churchich's 
passes and an interference penalty took the football 
to the Alabama one and the quarterback from Omaha 
sneaked it across. 

Bama then scored its last touchdown. Two great 
catches by Tony Jeter of Churchich’s passes brought 
Nebraska another score and Churchich passed to 
Ben Gregory for a two-point conversion. 

A great small team had beaten a great big team 
The big team had not been disgraced. 
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The Ctoru Teller! 


Bob Devaney has come up with his own reason  « SS 
for the Nebraska loss to Alabama in the 1966 Orange f Sy 
Bowl. RY \ 

‘Those Bama players were real gentlemen,’’ he —~ Sy 
said. ‘‘Every time they would knock one of our boys RA al . . tN" 
down, they’d help him up and then pat him you a ra if ( 
know where—on the lower part of the back. 7 
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That's Bob Devaney, a man who meets both for- 
tune and misfortune with mirth. a 

After his first season at Nebraska, alumni and ee: wg 
other fans, eager to keep the coach in Lincoln in the | 
face of enticements from other universities, sub- 
scribed a $200,000 life insurance policy for him. 

But after the 1963 season premium payments fell 
off. It was suddenly discovered that the policy was 
about to lapse. A crash program saved it—but the 
face value was reduced to $100,000. 

Was Devaney unhappy? No doubt. But this was 
his comment: 

‘| used to like to eat out. Since my insurance 
policy has been cut in half | can eat at home safely. 
My wife considers the purchase of arsenic hardly 
worth while.’ 

Devaney the raconteur can stand and tell them 
for hours. He often does. And he doesn’t confine his 
humor to that banquet circuit which keeps him so 
busy between seasons. His team members know and 
appreciate his wit. And so do high school stars he 
woos. The results are apparent on the football field. 


After the 1962 Gotham Bowl game, a 36-34, 
almost defenseless contest, Devaney thanked his vic- 
torious team. 

“You've made me famous,’’ he said. ‘“‘l've re- 
ceived numerous offers from around the country to 
lecture on defense.”’ 

Devaney has his own special definition of a high- 
ly-successful football coach—‘‘one who, when he is 
being run out of town by an angry mob, makes it 
look like he's leading a parade.”’ 

He fills public speaking dates whenever he can 
spare the time, and sometimes when he cannot. The 
coach was asked once if he would feel at home ad- 
dressing a group of hog breeders. 

‘| certainly would,"’ he replied. ‘‘We're all inter- 
ested in the same thing—pigskins.”’ 

Or speaking to 600 Omaha businessmen who 
had paid 35 dollars each for tickets to a dinner at 


which he shared the speaking table with Alabama 
Coach Bear Bryant: 
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‘| didn't think all you guys would pay 35 bucks 
to see Christ rassle Mohammed.” 

One of Devaney’s first announcements after the 
opening of his initial spring practice at Nebraska 
was that the traditional alumni-varsity game on All- 
Sports Day would be replaced by an intra-squad con- 
test. 

A few days later, he reported: ‘| have received 
many letters from alumni wives thanking me for 
making the switch. Also, there has been favorable 
comment from insurance companies holding policies 
on alumni.” 

He also announced: ‘‘My hope is to win enough 
games to please the alumni but not so many as to 
draw an NCAA investigation.’’ 

A few months later, just before the start of the 
1962 season, the coach told the Omaha Business 
Men's Association: 

“‘L know you fellows are behind the football pro- 
gram, win or draw.” 

The next day, he remarked to a Lincoln luncheon 
gathering: 

‘Quarterback clubs are enthusiastic in Nebraska. 
They want to help. Bill Jennings told me that.” 

He had been greeted that noon with very heavy 
applause. The first game was only five days away and 
all Nebraska was excitedly optimistic. 

‘| can understand your enthusiasm,"’ he observed 
as the clapping and cheering subsided. ‘‘We are un- 
beaten.” 

Once, after an extremely rugged game, he was 
asked about the physical condition of the Nebraska 
team. 
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Paul (Bear) Bryant discovers Devaney can take a joke as well as dish it out, 





“| can answer it this way,’’ Coach Devaney re- 
plied. ‘‘The trainers have about the same size squad 
as the coaches.”’ 


Devaney began to attract nationwide attention 
his first season at Nebraska. Sports Illustrated intro- 
duced him to its readers with this description: 

‘His pants are baggy, his coat rumpled. He wears 
an old.pearl! stickpin in his tie. His eyes are puffy and 
flecks of dandruff dot his shoulders."' 


The following week, the Lincoln Quarterbacks— 
now known as the Lincoln Extra Point Club—present- 
ed him with a certificate designating him ‘‘the worst- 
dressed and winningest coach in the United States." 

As he accepted the parchment, he winked at the 
photographer who was aiming a camera and warned, 
‘Be careful and don't take the dandruff on my coat." 

Then Devaney turned to the luncheon audience: 

‘When | read that article | went to my lawyer to 
find out whether | could sue for a couple of hundred 
thousand dollars. The lawyer said | certainly could 
sue. Then he took another look at me, scratched his 
head and advised: ‘There is only one thing wrong; 
the magazine is right.’ ”’ 


Three years later, Newsweek described Devaney 
as looking like old-time movie star Wallace Beery. 

‘‘l wouldn't mind that so much,"' Devaney com- 
mented, “if only Beery were alive." 

At the end of his first season, just after the Husk. 
ers lost to Oklahoma, Devaney said soberly: 

“lve learned that Big Eight coaches are a group 
that cannot be trusted. Before we went down to Okla. 
homa | had a talk with Bud Wilkinson (then the 
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“Harry, this is nota good time to visit” 


Sooner coach) and we came to a gentleman's agree- 
ment. The agreement was that we weren't going to 
pass and that, if we did, the receivers weren't sup- 
posed to catch them. We kept our part of the bar- 
gain but they didn’t keep theirs." 

Some footballers who attend summer sessions at 
the university earn money as temporary members of 
the Lincoln Police Department. Devaney approved 
the practice: ‘‘At least | know they won't be arrested."' 

He was asked if anything was gained by shouting 
at officials from the sidelines. 

“If you holler loud enough they are bound to 
see things your way,'' the coach replied. ‘‘Next game 
we plan to run some wide plays toward our bench 
so the coaches and the alumni can yell at the of- 
ficials.”’ 

The great Gale Sayers of the University of Kansas 
and the Chicago Bears is a native of Omaha and a 
former Central High star. Just before the 1963 game 
with Kansas, the toastmaster at a luncheon men- 
tioned that Sayers, ‘‘the lad we know so well because 
he’s from Omaha,"’ would be a threat to Nebraska. 

Devaney rose to speak a few minutes later. He 
looked at his audience sadly and snapped: 

“If you all know Sayers so well, why the hell 
didn't you enroll him at Nebraska?" 


The following Monday, Devaney returned to the 
Same Quarterback Club and reported on the game. 
Nebraska had won, 23-9, but the big excitement in 


the final quarter was a 99-yard touchdown run by 
Sayers. Said Devaney: 
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‘We would have held Kansas to 167 yards rush- 
ing if it hadn't been for the 99-yard run by that lad 
you all know so well.” 

A few weeks later Nebraska defeated Oklahoma 
and, as champion of the Big Eight, prepared to go 
to the Orange Bowl. Devaney discussed prospective 
opponents for the Miami game: 

‘‘! don't know who they'll pick to play us, but | 
notice South Dakota State won its conference and 
| don't know why that team isn't being considered." 

The 1964 season was soon to begin. Devaney 
looked back at the previous campaign: ‘‘Last year 
we led the nation in ground offense and threw just 
enough to amuse the alumni. This year, | don't 
know that we'll do much more than build character.”’ 

He had spent part of the’ summer taking part in 
coaching clinics, and he discussed these: 

‘You can tell at one of those sessions the things 
you would like to try. Then if another coach makes 
them work, you are hailed as a genius."’ 

Nebraska smothered South Dakota 56-0 in the 
first 1964 game. One member of the Lincoln Extra 
Point Club apparently didn't feel the Cornhuskers 
played as well as they could. Why, for example, he 
asked Devaney, was South Dakota Back Jim Fox 
“able to get through the Nebraska line so easily?” 

“Oh, Jim Fox,’’ the coach replied without bat- 
ting an eyelash, ‘“‘was born and raised at Ponca, 
Neb. His friends were in the stands. We wanted to 
make him look good and we did." 

Later in the season, Nebraska beat Missouri 9-0 


at Lincoln. The touchdown was scored on a 37-yard 
Bob Churchich-Kent McCloughan pass play. 

Devaney said after the game that Harry Wilson 
really had been the intended receiver. ‘‘But | in- 
structed Kent that if there was no Missouri player 
around for him to block, he was to go down and 
stand by Harry. | explained to Kent and Harry, 
‘surely one of you ought to be able to catch that 
ball.’ ”’ 

The Nebraska-Missouri series has been fraught 
with rhubarbs. The 1964 game was no exception. 
Tiger Coach Dan Devine became unhappy because, 
after careful measurement, Nebraska was given a 
first down by an inch or two. He argued that the 
chain had been wrapped a turn or two around one 
of the poles and was shorter than it should have 


been. To emphasize his point, he sent his freshman: 


coach, Harry Smith, across the field with instructions 
to keep an eye on the chain gang. Devaney sum- 
moned officials to the sideline and argued that 
Smith had no business being on the Nebraska side 
of the field, that he could listen in on Husker bench 
strategy and shout instructions to Missouri players 
on the field. The referee sent Smith back to his own 
bench. He was replaced by a man described as a 
Missouri alumnus. 

Devaney reported his own version of the Harry 
Smith incident the following week: 

‘Harry is a good friend of mine. Evidently he 
wanted to visit me. When he showed up in the 
middle of the game, | told him, ‘Harry this is not a 
good time to visit,’ and | guess he got the point.”’ 

At the start of the 1965 season, Devaney told a 
luncheon audience about his insomnia: 

‘“! was lying awake last night worrying about 
TCU when | realized that there are 880 million 
Chinese who don't give a damn whether Nebraska 


‘ 


wins or loses,"’ 

The following week, the coach stood before the 
same group with a piece of paper in his hand. ‘‘This 
is a telegram,”’ he said, ‘‘from a friend of mine, 
Ching Lee. He wired me: ‘We Chinese do care 
whether Nebraska wins or loses. Besides, we've got 
900 million people now. Birth control pills are not 
selling well.’ ”’ 

Devaney is something of a practical joker, too. 
During the pre-game practice for the 1962 game 
with Kansas, the Nebraska coach stood at the side- 
line and shouted in the direction of some Husker 
players: 

“Don’t show 'em too much, Twinkletoes. Don't 
show ‘em too much.” 

Kansas Coach Jack Mitchell and his assistant, 
Bill Jennings, who had left the head coaching spot 
at Nebraska the previous year, watched in baffle- 
ment and consternation. 


‘Don't show 'em too much, Twinkletoes,”’ De- 
vaney shouted again. 

Twinkletoes, it turned out, was Jim Baffico who 
was running at halfback for the moment with one 
of the Nebraska units. Baffico was a 268-pound 


center. 


The highly-successful Devaney was asked why 
he didn’t take advantage of his great record at Ne- 
braska and demanda lifetime contract. He cited the 
case of a ‘‘friend of mine out West’’ who did receive 
a life job after a succession of impressive seasons: 

‘Two years later, after two bad seasons, the 
presidert of the university called my coach friend to 
his office and pronounced him dead." 


“Right now,'’’ mused Devaney, ‘‘I'm sweet old 
Bob. But | wonder when the people who have been 
calling me sweet old Bob will switch to the initials.”’ 


Vrs. Dee Bykerk says being Devaney's secretary is a laughing matter. 
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Football 





is Fun! 


Appearing before a happy Omaha audience fol- 
lowing his first year as Cornhusker football coach, 
an 8-2 season plus a Gotham Bowl victory, Coach 
Bob Devaney explained that recruiting is the key- 
stone to successful coaching. 


Recruiting means a nerve-wracking schedule of 
catching planes and trains and beating the Notre 
Dames, Oklahomas and Michigan States to the punch 
in landing prime football talent. It’s an exhausting 
life, and there’s always the chance that a carefully- 
husbanded scholarship will go to a lad who for no 
apparent reason turns sour. 


But Devaney sees its lighter side. He told his 
Omaha audience: ‘'To interest a boy in our university, 
we’ must also sell his parents. Special attention is 
paid to the mother, for she usually influences the 
final decision. 


“But | think Assistant Coach Jim Ross over- 
played his hand a couple of months ago. We were 
interested in a bright prospect and Jim talked to the 
mother, brought her to the Lincoln campus and 
showed her around. 

‘And what do you know? The mother is enrolling 
at Nebraska and the kid is going to Missouri.” 

_ Under Coach Devaney, football is fun. Bob Tau- 
cher, 264-pound tackle from a Cleveland high school 
that turns out college prospects on a production line 
basis, tells this story: '‘A couple of my buddies, both 
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a year ahead of me, enrolled at big time colleges, 
one in the Big Ten, the other in the Big Eight. When 
they came home they told me to expect to pay dear- 
ly for my education. They said the coaches shouted 
at them, worked them until they were exhausted and 
the head coaches rarely acknowledged they knew 
the younger players. That's what | expected at Ne- 
braska. But | got a real surprise. We work, and we 
work hard. But Coach Devaney always has some- 
thing funny to say at just the right time. Football is 
fun at Nebraska.” 

lt helps a coach's sense of humor to land players 
like Taucher. In his quest for players, Devaney ex- 
plains his formula: 

—'‘‘We try to determine the boy's scholastic ability. 
If he's goofing off in the classroom, the chances are 
he will goof off on the football field. 

—''We study movies of the prospect in action. 

—‘‘We want to know if the kid likes to hit. If he’s 
the type who turns away from contact, we're not in- 
terested. 

—''We want to know if he hustles. 

—'‘lf we're still convinced he's worth going after, 
we like to visit the boy and his parents, then have 
the boy visit us on the campus.” 

All members of the coaching staff take part in 
the recruiting program. Freshman Coach John Mel- 
ton, considered one of the nation's most persuasive 
recruiters, estimates that the staff looks at 500 dif- 


Practice is well- 
organized at Nebraska 
and sessions are over 
in plenty of time for 
study. 
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The coach holds a strategy session in the Field House, lett. The head man is never too busy 


to visit with a player prospect. 


ferent game films and communicates in one way or 
another with 1,500 prospects a year. 

Films are an excellent way to uncover talent, 
and sometimes a film will turn up a surprise pros- 
pect. For example, when Devaney and his aides were 
watching movies of Kaye Carstens of Fairbury, a 
high school ball-carrier but a defensive specialist at 
Nebraska, they were impressed with a giant lineman 
who was opening holes for Carstens. 

‘Who is that boy?’’ asked Devaney. He turned out 
to be 258-pound Tackle Jim McCord. He, too, was 
recruited. 

Each assistant coach is responsible for a geo- 
graphical area. Cletus Fischer covers Omaha and 
Texas (having coached in both places); Carl Selmer, 
lowa and Minnesota; George Kelly, Illinois and Wis- 
consin; Mike Corgan, Michigan and Eastern Ohio; 
Melton, Pennsylvania. Jim Ross draws special areas 
and works some in Missouri, Kansas, California and 
Las Vegas. 

Kidded about the fact Las Vegas is in his terri- 
tory, Ross grins and replies: ‘'Tell the fans not to 
worry—we'll get somebody out of Vegas yet.” 

Recruiting can take some unusual turns for the 
travelers. George Kelly once had to climb a tree to 
visit with a prospective back during a fox hunt. And 
they still talk about John Melton's 6:30 a.m. ap- 
pointment with a prospect's mother. Why such an 
early hour? Mom had to report for duty as a traffic 
cop. 

When it comes to the final sales pitch, the head 
man himself usually completes the interview. This 
might include a visit to Memorial Stadium, or a walk 
with the lad over to see the head of the academic 
department in which the boy would be seeking a de- 
gree, 
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The on-campus visit invariably includes a meal 
at the dining room in the university's Center for Con- 
tinuing Education, where the squad is housed the 
night before a home game. 

It is attractive, comfortable, and the dining hall 
serves large portions. As he escorts the boy in, De- 
vaney may see a portly fellow in the lobby and he 
will tell the boy! “‘They used to have that man stand 
out front with a sign, ‘Eat at the Center.’ Now he just 
stands outside and smiles. It sure brings in the 
customers."' 

There will be other Devaney quips, for this Irish- 
man can be as entertaining when the audience is 
one (if it is an important one) as when it is 1,001. 
So by this time the young man is trying to munch a 
large chunk of Nebraska beef while he laughs, and 
by meal’s end he may very well be in the mood to 
sign a University of Nebraska letter of intent. De- 
vaney keeps a pen in his shirt pocket. 
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Devaney shows a better way to run the play. 
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One of. the highest compliments paid Devaney’s 
vacuum-cleaner system of recruiting came from Bob 
Korte, a former Kearney State College athlete who 
now coaches high school in Scottsdale, Ariz. 

‘Nebraska must really be doing a great job of 
recruiting,"’ said Korte. ‘‘The Arizona State Univer- 
sity coach told me that everywhere he travels seek- 
ing talent, Bob Devaney has been there ahead of 
him.” 

The Arizona State coach may have been talking 
about the terrific tug-of-war that went on between his 
school and Devaney for those two All-America ends— 
Tony Jeter and Freeman White. 

Freshman Coach Melton made the first call at 
Tony Jeter’s home in Weirton, W. Va., to pave the way 
for a visit by Devaney, who called at the house on a 
warm summer night. Mom Jeter was rehearsing on 
the organ for next Sunday's church services. De- 

‘ vaney listened quietly, motioning Mrs. Jeter to con- 
tinue. He tiptoed into the room and sat down beside 
her. Then he lifted his voice in song, singing the 
hymns to her accompaniment. . 

‘“‘Mom wouldn't hear of me going anywhere else,’’ 
said Tony. 

White's Detroit parents were similarly impressed. 
“Coach Devaney was really serious,'’ recalled Free- 
man, ‘‘but it was in a joking manner.” 

Not all of Devaney's recruits are from far-away 
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places. After all, 54 of the 118 players on the 1966 
spring practice roster were homestate boys. ‘‘Our 
prime objective in recruiting is to get the best play- 
ers in Nebraska,’ says the coach. ‘‘But | don't think 
we should be obliged to use a boy simply because he 
is a native.” 

He added: ‘‘After they come to Lincoln, these 
out-of-state boys think and do become Nebraskans. 
We are not so crowded in this state that we do not 
have room for them. | think we ought to be thankful 
for boys like White and Jeter.” 

Once the Whites and Jeters, the Carstenses and 
McCords are on campus, the coach expects them to 
report for practice on time. He wants them to stick 
to a schedule, work hard and ‘‘get the players off 
the field in time for them to enjoy their evening meal 
and have plenty of opportunity for studying."’ Rarely 
does a practice session linger beyond two hours. 

Sports Publicity Director Don Bryant points out 
that Devaney’s theory of practice is based on organi- 
zation. Devaney has stated: ‘‘The head coach has to 
plan and the assistants must teach. In fact, the as- 
sistants probably do more actual coaching and teach- 
ing than | do."’ During the fall, the coaches’ week 
follows this pattern: 

Sunday—Study scouting reports, view movies of 
the previous day’s game and prepare a game plan for 
the following Saturday. 
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Sixty frantic minutes on a Saturday alternoon culminate a 
week's preparation. 
» 


Monday—Loosen up the entire squad. Varsity 
players who didn't play the previous Saturday scrim- 
mage against a scout squad. Players who saw action 
view Saturday's films. 

Tuesday through Thursday—Offensive and de- 
fensive formations for the forthcoming opponent are 
explained and practiced. 

Friday—A light workout is held followed by din- 
ner, a movie and overnight stay at the Nebraska 
Center for Continuing Education. 

Saturday—Breakfast, taping of the players, a 
meeting and suit up for the game. Most of the 
coaches carry a penny for good luck, and coaches 
and players of the Catholic faith attend mass. 

The practice sessions emphasize specialties. 
‘Coach Devaney tries to make it as much fun as pos- 
sible rather than stressing physical punishment,’ 
adds Publicity Man Bryant. 

Between the fall season and spring practice, 
players keep in shape by running up and down the 
steps of the east stadium. During the April-May 
drills, the coaches will study individual performances 
and experiment with changes between the offensive 
and defensive units. 

‘From spring practice,'’ says Devaney, ‘‘we want 
to know who will be playing for us in the fall. We 
don't have time to weed out the candidates in Sep- 
tember.'’ At the conclusion of spring drills, the 
coaches may decide to ‘“‘red shirt’’ some players— 
keep them out of competition for a year to allow 
them to mature. 

Football may be fun, but football is tension, too, 
and nobody knows that better than Mrs. Phyllis De- 
vaney, the head man’s wife of 30 years. Her major 
complaint about being a football! wife is that her 
husband isn't home enough with her and the two 
children—Patricia and Michael. 

Bob's easy-going manner is misleading, con- 
tends his wife. He doesn't sleep well during the 
season and frequently has trouble keeping his sup- 
per down the night before a game. 

But Mrs. Devaney doesn't ask for sympathy. 
She says: ‘Football is our entire life and | don't 
think we could find another job in which Bob would 
be as happy.” 

Certainly Nebraska fans wouldn't be as happy. 
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Athletic Director Tippy Dye. seated left, prefers to remain in the background. 


Bob Devaneys Boss 


Shortly after William Henry Harrison (Tippy) Dye 
became the University of Nebraska’s athletic director 
in late 1961, he consulted architects about his plan 
to enlarge Memorial Stadium. He said simply: “I 
think we'll need the extra seats.” 

The Norfolk, Neb., Daily News, having watched 
the Cornhuskers sink into the doldrums of defeat, 
observed editorially: ‘‘Tippy Dye reminds us a little 
of old Marshal Foch who, in France's darkest war 
days, said: ‘My center is giving way, my right is 
punched back—excellent! I'll attack.’'’ The News 
added: ‘‘Foch won. We hope Tippy can bring the 
same good fortune to the university.” 
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Never has the hope of an editor been more dra- 
matically answered than the success brought about 
by Dye’s administration of the university’s Athletic 
Department. » 

It was little Tippy (he stands 5-7 and weighs only 
140 pounds) who brought Bob Devaney to Lincoln. 
And while Tippy normally lets Bob Devaney serve as 
good humor man, the former Ohio State great can 
tell a stery on his own. After he had hired Devaney 
away from the University of Wyoming, Dye told an 
Omaha audience: ‘‘About the only place | haven't 


been invited to speak is to the Wyoming Alumni As- 
sociation.” 
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At that same meeting 
Dye gave a hint as to his 
code of athletics. He said: 
‘If you're not a good dis- 
ciplinarian with young peo- 
ple.your teams will be up 
and down. . . never con- 
sistent."’ 

Tippy’s nickname was 
inherited from an uncle, 
who in turn was named for 
the ninth President of the 
United States. This was 
the same William Henry 
Harrison who in 1811, 
while serving as Governor 
of the Louisiana Territory, 
put down an Indian up- 
rising along the Tippe- 
canoe River near the pres- 
ent site of Lafayette, Ind. 
It gave birth to the Presi- 
dential campaign slogan: 
Tippecanoe and Tyler, 


Too."’ From this namesake, 


Dye became Tippy. 
Despite his size Dye was 
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University Chancellor Clifford Hardin. a staunch football tan. conters with Tippy Dye. 
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World-Herald’s John S. 


the Huskers since 1933. 








. dean ot Nebraska football photographers. has been 


quite an athlete at Ohio 
State, winning nine letters 
in 1934-37. He was an all- 
conference quarterback, 
one of the Buckeyes’ all- 
time greats at guard in 
basketball and an_ out- 
standing baseball infielder 
with a .340 batting aver- 
age. 

After graduation in 
1937, he joined the Cin- 
cinnati Bengals of the 
American Football League, 
serving as player-coach in 
1937-38. He coached at 
Grandview, O., High School 
and a year later was 
named head basketball 
coach and football assist- 
ant at Brown University. In 
1942, he returned to Ohio 
State as assistant in foot- 
ball and basketball, and 
when baseball was added 
to his chores in 1943, Tip- 
py produced the Big Ten 
champion. 





During the war years, he served in the Navy’s 
V-5 program at Chapel Hill, N. C., and Corpus Christi, 
Tex. Returning from service in 1946, he was ap- 
pointed head basketball coach at Ohio- State. He 
worked up to a 22-4 record in 1950, winning the 
conference title and losing by one point to national 
champion City College of New York in the NCAA 
playoffs. The next season he moved to the University 
of Washington, where he built an outstanding nine- 
year basketball record. Then Dye served as athletic 
director at the University of Wichita for three years 
before coming to Nebraska. 

Of course the job of running an athletic depart- 
ment is not a one-man show, and a key member cf 
Dye's administrative staff is Don Bryant, sports in- 
formation director. Don joined the staff three years 
ago, moving over from the working press table where 
he served as sports editor of the Lincoln Star. He 
replaced the late John Bentley, truly the. grand old 
man of Cornhusker football. 

Yearly bowl participation has added considerably 
to Bryant's duties. In addition to the Nebraska press, 
radio and television corps, many national publica- 
tions have taken an interest in Nebraska. 

‘No sooner had we returned from Miami and the 
Orange Bowl than we began to get requests for 
photos and information from sports magazines to 
be published for the season of ‘66,"’ said Bryant. 

Just who are the members of the Nebraska press 
corps? First and foremost is the Omaha World- 
Herald's Gregg McBride, dean of Nebraska sports 
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In the old days Ticket 
Boss John K. Selleck 
and two helpers could 
easily handle all season 
reservations. 
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writers who has covered Husker football for 45 
years. At one time in addition to serving the World- 
Herald and the Lincoln Star, McBride was university 
sports information director. 


Wally Provost, sports editor since 1955, and Tom 
Allan, a writer-photographer, take part in the World- 
Herald’s coverage. The World-Herald’s photo work 
is directed by its chief photographer, Lawrence Rob- 
inson, assisted by John Savage and Bob Paskach. 
Savage, the dean of the cameramen, has been photo- 
graphing Nebraska football since 1933 and has 
saved the negatives of every picture he has taken 
during this long stretch. His perch is high on the top 
of the west side of the stadium. ~ 

Another excellent photographer is Don Wright 


of Lincoln's KOLN-TV, who shoots both stills and 
movies. 


The Lincoln Journal and Lincoln Star combine 
as a Sunday paper and their football coverage is done 
by sports editors Curt Mosher and Hal Brown, re- 
spectively. The Journal-Star photo team is headed by 
Bob Gorham. Odell Hanson and Bill Ketter repre- 
sent the Associated Press and United Press-Inter- 
national, respectively, in the press box. 


Lyell Bremser, whose voice is better-known to 
many Nebraskans than that of the President of the 
United States, is the veteran of the radio-TV contin- 
gent. He has been describing Nebraska games for 
more than 25 years for KFAB of Omaha. Now a sta- 
tion executive, he still shares the play-by-play micro- 


phone with KFAB’s sports director, Don Cole. 

Jack Payne, sports director of WOW Radio and 
WOW-TV of Omaha, is assisted by Merrill Workhoven, 
the color man, and Creighton Prep Coach Don Leahy, 
the analyst. 

Bob Zenner of Lincoln keeps on the go by broad- 
casting the games for KLIN, doubling as sports di- 
rector for KOLN-TV and narrating game films for 
KUON-TV. His record albums of exciting Cornhusker 
games are a best-seller. He is assisted on KLIN by 
Mark Howard. 

Dick Perry handles play-by-play for KFOR of 
Lincoln, assisted by Jim Huge, a former Cornhusker 
end. The voices of Zenner and Perry are heard 
through a number of special network stations, and 
on a Saturday afternoon during the fall radio listen- 
ers in Nebraska hear the Cornhusker games whether 
they want to or not. A total of 30 stations are re- 
porting the fortunes of the Big Red. 

Post-game films are shown on KMTV of Omaha, 
KOLN-TV and KUON-TV of Lincoln, KHAS-TV of Has- 
tings, KNOP-TV of North Platte, KHOL-TV of Hold- 
rege and KFBC-TV of Scottsbluff. 

Another radio personality who has been closely 
associated with Cornhusker football for 30 years is 





Joe DiNatale of North Platte’s KODY, a personal 
friend of former Coach Bernie Masterson and several 
other Husker coaches. 

The regulars manage to crowd the old press box, 
but when an especially important game is played, 
the place really bulges. A number of the state's 
photographers had to work from makeshift facilities 
when an NBC television delegation of nearly 100 
persons moved in to televise nationally the 1965 
Nebraska-Oklahoma game. 

Athletic Director Dye hopes to find a solution. 
One suggestion has been to build press facilities 
similar to those at the Air Force Academy, which in- 
clude seats for VIP’s as well as press, radio and TV. 
The VIP's would pay a premium for their seats, 
thereby financing the project. 

The possibility of constructing new press quar- 
ters is only one aspect of the finances of the Athletic 
Department, for football is big business—million 
dollar-plus business, no less! In the 1965-66 fiscal 
year, the operating income at Nebraska neared the 
$1,500,000 mark. Yet even with this kind of money, 
the Athletic Department needs contributions to help 
finance the athletic scholarship program, which 
alone exceeds $300,000 a year. 
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The ticket job has grown 
considerably. Assistant 
Athletic Director James 
Pittenger has the thank- 
less job of trying to suppl\ 
seats to fill the over- 
whelming demand. 


In recent years four booster groups have made 
donations ranging from one dollar to $1,000 to a 
half-ton steer. The Extra Point Club has members 
in nearly all of Nebraska's 93 counties. Donations 
are one to five dollars. Then there is the Touchdown 
Club, headed by Clarence Mitchell of Lincoln, whose 
members make $100 contributions. A third group, 
known as the Husker Educational Award Club, is 
made up of super-fans who give $1,000 each. This 
money is channeled through the University Founda- 
tion and helps provide scholarships to athletes who 
finish in the upper half of their graduating classes. 

The newest organization on the booster train is 
the Beef Club, made up of Nebraska cattle growers 
and feeders who give livestock to the Athletic De- 
partment for the training table. 

Education is expensive. A full scholarship for a 
member of the football team means that a boy has 
all his board, room and tuition paid—a sum of about 
$1,300 a year for a Nebraska resident and $1,800 


for the out-of-state player. The boy also is allowed’ 


$15 a month for pocket money. 

Standards for a full scholarship are set by the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association and the Big 
Eight Conference. Nebraska is-allowed 45 full schol- 
arships for each incoming class. Policing from the 
NCAA usually comes only when a complaint is filed. 
However, the Big Eight Conference makes an annual 
check of all records. 

Dye, who runs this big show, is not the talkative 
sort, but his manner is cordial. L. H. Gregory, sports 
editor of the Portland Oregonian, observed: ‘Tippy 
is a likable fellow, a strict disciplinarian and a man 
who has excellent press relations.'’ Gregg McBride 
put it another way: ‘‘He gives you the impression 
that he is running the department and not the de- 
partment running him.” 

It wasn't always that way. Prior to 1954, the di- 
rector fell under the administration of the Athletic 
Board, and occasionally aggressive board members 
tried to make department policy—down to rather 
fine details in some instances. 

The presence of Lincoln merchants on the board 
led to the term "'O Street Gang" being applied to 
anyone from Lincoln who tried to influence the ath- 
letic program. It became a convenient whipping boy; 
actually Lincoln merchants have always been strong 
supporters of the Cornhuskers, and in the days be- 
fore full scholarships they were always ready with 
jobs for players. 

An athletic association had a hand in Nebraska 
football from the very beginning. It was the associa- 
tion which set an admission price of 25 cents in 1893 
to help pay the visiting team’s expenses. The associa- 
tion was abolished by the Board of Regents in 1919 
but was revived in 1923 to administer the new Me- 
morial Stadium. 
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The grand old man of Cornhusker sports is the World-Herald’s 
Gregg McBride. With him in the Memorial Stadium press 

box are, irom the left, Dick Perry of KFOR, Lincoln; Don 
Bryant. university sports publicist; Kally Provost, World- 
Herald sports editor, and Lyell Bremser, of KFAB, Omaha. 


Then on June 29, 1954, following its involve- 
ment in the Glassford revolt, the board voted itself 
out of existence and turned department matters over 
to the athletic director, with nominal control falling 
under the faculty senate. But actually the athletic 
director now reports directly to the chancellor's of- 
fice, like any other university department head. 

Long before coming to Nebraska Tippy had 
learned something about the great Cornhusker tra- 
dition from his own football coach at Ohio State, 
Francis A. Schmidt, who had played for the Corn- 
huskers under Jumbo Stiehm. ‘Schmidt was a great 
friend of mine,"’ said Tippy. ‘‘He was far ahead of 
his time in offensive football, and many of his ideas 
are in use today."’ 

Dye is a firm believer that the athletic director 
should do his directing from behind the scenes. So 
you probably won't see much of Tippy Dye in the 
post-game photographs or hear him at the quarter- 
back club luncheons. ‘That's the way it should be,”’ 
says Tippy. 

Bob Devaney appealed to the athletic director 
because: 

—''| wanted a successful coach and his success 
at Wyoming spoke for itself. 

—"'| felt Nebraska was too fine a school to be 
hiring an assistant coach. | wanted a head coach. 
—''You always look at a man's character. Bob 
has it. 

—''He plays the wide-open type of football that 
appeals to the fans. | 

—''You check on a coach's ability to get along with 
the boys. This was examined thoroughly and De- 
vaney ranked at the very top.”’ 

The other major sports head coach selected by 
Dye also has become a winner. He is Joe Cipriano, 
who in 1965-66 brought the Cornhusker basketball 
team to second place in the Big Eight and its first 
winning season in 15 years. 

So it would appear that Tippy Dye's only mistake 
since he arrived in Lincoln was underestimating the 
need for more seats. But who could realize how the 
hungry Nebraska fans would feast on Bob Devaney’s 
winning ways? One man who has learned about the 
Devaney influence is a former Nebraska Secretary of 
State, James S. Pittenger, who is assistant athletic 
director and director of ticket sales. 











When Pittenger succeeded the late Adolph J. 
(‘‘Lew'') Lewandowski as ticket sale boss, Memorial 
Stadium had only 30,917 permanent seats. Now it 
has more than double the pre-Devaney era—62,644, 
to be exact. It has become the largest stadium in the 
Big Eight. 


Three additions to the stadium have been built. 
After Nebraska won the conference crown in 1963 
and went to the Orange Bowl, 13,749 seats were built 
at the south end of the field. Following another 
championship appearance in the Cotton Bowl, 5,978 
seats were constructed at the north end. And in 
1966, another 12,000: north-end seats were added 
in tribute to an undefeated season and another 
Orange Bowi appearance. 

Converting Memorial Stadium into the largest 
house in the conference has followed a_ rags-to- 
riches theme. There was a time when the Nebraska 
administration was deeply concerned whether it 
would ever fill some 31,000 seats. To make a success 
out of the stadium, Chancellor Samuel Avery called 
John K. Selleck, then serving as assistant university 
purchasing agent, into his office. This was in 1923. 

“Selleck,” said Dr. Avery, ‘‘the Athletic Depart- 
ment is in the red. Go over there and get it out!"’ 

‘| realized,’’ said Selleck, ‘‘that if the department 
was ever going to get out of debt the only way we 
could make enough money was through the foot- 
ball team.” 

The basic $300,000 construction contract called 
only for concrete work; no seats, doors, rest rooms 
or other auxiliary items. Selleck committed the Ath- 
letic Department for another $100,000 dollars and 


helped talk the Board of Regents into investing a like 
sum in university funds in return for which the in- 
stitution was to have storage space in the west 
stadium. 

Filling Memorial Stadium was not always easy 
during the 1920's and 1930’s. It was in this period 
that Selleck invited a few community bands to come 
and play during games because he felt it was bad 
psychology to have an empty stadium. 

Through this approach Band Day originated at 
Nebraska and eventually spread to colleges over the 
nation. 


Selleck also was the first to introduce the Knot- 
hole Club, an idea that had to be dropped because 
of the great demand for full-price tickets today. 

‘‘My philosophy on football crowds was simple,” 
said Selleck. ‘‘Crowds beget crowds.” 

Lewandowski succeeded _ Selleck. Following 
World War Il, when money was more plentiful, he 
began to run into the ticket shortage headache. Once 
students marched on his home, demanding better 
seats at the games. 


One fan had another problem. He wrote Lewan- 
dowski: ‘‘We’ve always had seats in the thirty-ninth 
row, under the balcony, and we'd like to keep them 
because it often rains or snows in Lincoln on a foot- 
ball day. But you’ve got to do one thing for us. 
There’s a leak directly above those seats, and the 
water drips right on my head. 


‘Now, | don’t mind getting pneumonia for the 
good of the Cornhuskers, so please send the tickets. 
Please, however, if you get time, fix the leak!”’ 






Football has changed, you say. But has it? These 
pictures, which were taken 60 years apart, show 
that the nation’s favorite fall sport is still 

a game of push-pull. — 








On the evening following the Cornhuskers’ dis-_ 


appointing loss to Army, 13-3, in 1928, the team and 
its coaching staff accepted an invitation to attend a 
musical in New York City. 

During intermission, members of the squad were 
asked to stand and be recognized. After they had 
been seated, high in the balcony a young man rose 
and shouted: ‘‘And we're the Nebraska band!” 


This brought a roar from the audience. 

As long as most Nebraska fans can remember, 
the snappy Cornhusker Marching Band and its_ na- 
tionally-initiated high school Band Day have been as 
much a part of Husker football as goal posts and the 
gents in striped shirts. The fact is the band has 
helped boost ticket sales, and there have been some 
sad afternoons when spectators, homeward bound, 


One hundred sixty-eight men and a girl—that’s the Cornhusker Marching Band. 
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Ten high school bands help celebrate the nation’s first Band Day in 1939, 


could observe: ‘‘Well, anyway, the band put on a 
good show.” 

_University officials have been so high on the mu- 
sicians that they have used Athletic Department 
funds to send the band on long trips with the team 
to the Rose Bowl, to the Orange Bowl three times, 
and to the Cotton Bowl. 

“The only bowl where we didn’t accompany the 
team,’' said the veteran director of bands, Donald 
Lentz, ‘‘was the Gotham Bowl; but, even there, a 
member of our organization put on a show."’ He was 
referring to Joyce Burns, who in 1960 became the 
band's first Sunshine Girl twirler. It was in 20-degree 
-Gotham Bowl weather in New York's Yankee Stadium 
that Joyce twirled all alone in center field to music 
played over a public address system. She was the 
halftime entertainment. 


After Joyce's graduation in 1965, Susie Kunc, 
an 18-year-old farm girl from Wilber, Neb., and 


former student of Miss Burns, became the new Sun- 
shine Girl. 


Just when the band started marching at Ne- 
braska football games is not clear. Records indicate 
that the first Husker band was formed in 1879 with 
Percival Everitt chosen as student director because 
he was the only member of the 12-piece ensemble 
who could play an instrument. Roscoe Pound, later 
to become dean of Harvard's Law School, served as 
drum major in the 1890's. 


The tradition of great bands began under Billy 
Quick, who was named director in 1917 and re- 
mained in the post for 20 years. Quick was a likable 
chap who wrote a song entitled, ‘‘March of the 
Cornhuskers.” It still is played as one of the pre- 
game selections by the musicians in scarlet and 
cream uniforms. 
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This is not to be confused with ‘There Is No 
Place Like Nebraska’’—a chest-pounding ditty that 
causes the Husker faithful to rise from their seats 
as the band comes running into Memorial Stadium. 
‘There Is No Place Like Nebraska"’ was written by 
Henry Pecha, a native of Omaha, and was first played 
in 1923. Pecha offered to give the song, written for 
his fraternity, to the university providing he could 
have two life-time passes to all home football games. 
His request was denied and the university band, as 
well as many high school bands in the state, still 
must buy the music from a publishing house which 
purchased it from the composer. 

Don Lentz, a solemn-faced South Dakotan with 
an excellent musical background, succeeded Billy 
Quick in 1937. Under the guidance of Lentz, the 
band has achieved nation-wide acclaim for its per- 
formances in the stadium, in parades, and over na- 
tional television and radio. 

Lentz took John Selleck's 1934 plan of inviting 
a few community bands to a football game as a crowd 
attraction and instituted a Band Day for high school 
musicians in 1939. Only 10 schools were invited to 
that first show. They came from Wilber, Ulysses, 
Albion, Columbus, Osceola, Peru, Stanford, Papil- 
lion, Fairbury and Lincoln High Schools. For their 
performance, the bands formed a small ‘‘N”’ in the 
center of the stadium sod. But the idea blossomed. 

Directors of other high school bands wanted to 
get into the act, and directors of a number of college 
bands asked how Lentz did it. 

Band Day thus became a part of college football 
from coast to coast. Now about 3,600 musicians from 
66 high schools come to Lincoln for one game a 
season to form a mass of color and to put on a 
musical extravaganza. For some bands in the west- 
ern part of the state, this may mean leaving for Lin- 
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school game. In Cozad, the fire whistle sounds at 
3:30 a.m. Saturday so that all band members will 
wake up in time to make the bus. 

When Don Lentz first became director, the all- 
male marching band was part of the Reserve Offi- 
cer Training Corps. Later, however, it was separated 
from the military. The marching unit, now 168 
strong, selects its members from about 400 hope- 
fuls. ‘‘We weren't always this lucky,"”’ said Lentz. ‘‘| 
can remember when we had to seek out partici- 
pants."' 

Because of additional responsibilities, Lentz in 
1961 became director of bands in the instrumental 
music department and Jack Snider was named direc- 
tor of the marching unit. It was Snider who proposed 
having a Sunshine Girl. Before Miss Burns's.appear- 
ance, the only time girls had been permitted to march 
was during World War Il. 


“If we hadn't had girls, we wouldn't have had 
a band," explained Lentz. He added that having 
girls in the band ‘‘just doesn’t work. Their move- 
ments are different from a man's, and this may 
upset the cadence.”’ 

Interest in the band by Nebraska football coaches 
has varied from intense to none at all. Biff Jones 
once requested that the band follow the team to 
Minneapolis ‘‘to give us moral support against Minne- 
sota.'’ The Gophers won the game anyway. 

Of all the coaches, Potsy Clark was the most 
fascinated by the marching musicians. Once he dis- 
missed the football team early and remained to 
watch the band rehearse for the next Saturday's 
show. Soon it became dark, but Potsy, still watching 
from the sidelines, helped director Lentz locate spot- 
lights so the rehearsal could go on under the stars. 

None of the long bowl trips equalled the prob- 
lems of January 1, 1941, when Lentz took his toot- 
ing Huskers to Pasadena to perform at the Stanford- 
Nebraska Rose Bowl game. The dean of students, 
T. J. Thompson, objected to the junket ‘‘unless it had 
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an educational aspect."’ As a result, side trips to oil 
wells, Mexico, and other cultural locales had to be 
arranged. But this wasn't the worst headache. When 
the Husker marchers arrived in Pasadena, the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers 
prohibited the broadcasting of songs by its members. 

“It meant that every piece of music in our reper- 
toire had to be eliminated from the pre-game parade 
or at the Rose Bowl during a broadcast," said 
Lentz. “I! had to do something quick so | hit every 
music store in Los Angeles looking for enough sheets 
for 120 musicians. The only song that | could find 
that could be played was ‘Ciribiribin.' '’ And so for 
days on end €''l think we played it 700 times’), the 
Nebraska band played only one tune for its Cali- 
fornia hosts—"'Ciribiribin."’ 

The popularity of the band was perhaps best ex- 
pressed by an Orange Bowl committeeman, who said: 
‘Everyone in Florida is enjoying these fine young- 
sters. They made a wonderful impression every time 
they've played here. We like them."’ 

That's another reason why Nebraskans stand up 
when the band strikes up. 


x] 
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Palm frees ana roses loro a backdrop fa the Vebrashau Band 


at Pasadena in 14]. 


=Lupply & Demand 


Until the rival professional football leagues 
brought an end to their competitive bidding for tal- 
ent, young men who played football could learn a 
practical and remunerative lesson in the free enter- 
prise system. Take Freeman White, 1965 Cornhusker 
end, who received a reported $175,000 because the 
demand for good players outstripped the supply. 


That is the figure White received from the New 
York Giants of the National Professional League, 
along with a convertible (equipped with stereo, among 
other things) and a three year, no-cut contract. He 
came to terms with the Giants the night of the Husk- 
ers’ Orange Bowl game with Alabama. Three other 
Cornhuskers signed pro contracts that night—De- 
fensive Tackles Walt Barnes and John Strohmyer with 
the Washington Redskins, and Offensive End Tony 


Jeter with the Green Bay Packers. Tackle Jimmy 
Brown later came to terms with the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals. 

None did as well as White, who found himself the 
object of the affections of both the Giants of the 
NFL and the Denver Broncos of the rival AFL. The 
tug-of-war began shortly after the '65 season ended, 
took a break at Coach Bob Devaney’s insistence dur- 
ing pre-bowl game practice, and was resumed right 
after White’s shower following the Orange Bowl en- 
counter. 


First the Broncos talked with him for some 45 
minutes, then the Giants were closeted with him for 
an hour or so. He chose the Giants. Both clubs had 
made at least two overtures prior to the team’s de- 
parture for practice at Phoenix. The Bronco repre- 





Competition Jor college stars to play professional football is fierce. These three Cornhuskers 
were persuaded to sign contracts immediately after the 1966 Orange Bowl game, From the left 
are Tony Jeter, Green Bay Packers, and Walt Barnes, in the center, and John Strohmyer, both 
with the Washington Redskins. 
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Ray Prochaska, star of the 1941 Rose Bowl squad, coaches in the National Football League 


as an aide with the Los Angeles Rams. 


sentative met him for lunch at the training table. 
White was accompanied by his financial adviser, an 
investments counselor from a Lincoln firm. In the 
end, because of his great pass-catching ability, he re- 
ceived just about what he asked for. 

The sum of 175 thousand dollars is a lot of 
money, however you slice it, and most of the pro 
clubs slice it in a variety of ways in order to ease 
the tax burden on the young recipient. A bonus may 
be paid in installments over 10 or even 20 years, 
it may include paying off the family mortgage on the 
house and putting dad and several brothers on the 
payroll as ‘‘scouts.'’ And, invariably, it includes a 
convertible. 

The NFL and AFL paid around $6,462,000 to 
sign just the top 19 stars of the 1965 collegiate 
season. Another 300 lesser lights received $30,000 
to $100,000 each. (While Freeman White was sign- 
ing with the Giants, Alabama Quarterback Steve 
Sloan accepted $105,000 from the new Atlanta Fal- 
cons for the privilege of trying to beat out an old 
Husker, Dennis Claridge, for the starting job.) 

This is a far cry from the $500 that Clarence 
Swanson was offered by the old Canton Bulldogs 
back in 1921, an offer he turned down to enter busi- 
ness. 

Credit (or blame) television plus the intense de- 
sire of both the AFL and NFL to spend its rival out 
.of existence. The NFL's new two-year television agree- 
ment assures the league $16,000,000 dollars for 
the 1966 regular season games, plus nearly $2,000,- 
OOO more for post-season contests. 


Players with five years in the NFL become eligible 
for a monthly pension of $431 at age 65; 10-year 
men will get $630 a month. And by the time most 
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players reach that age it is estimated that the figures 
will be doubled. 

Nebraska has several ex-stars in the two leagues, 
including Defensive Halfback Pat Fischer of the St. 
Louis Cards, Center Mick Tingelhoff of the Minne- 
sota Vikings and Offensive Tackle Bob Brown of the 
Philadelphia Eagles who were members of the 1965 
all-star squads. At the same time, Defensive End 
Roland McDole was AIl-AFL for the Buffalo Bills. 





Roland McDole 


Mick Tingelhoff 


The first Cornhusker to make it big with the 
pros was the Greatest Guy—Guy Chamberlin—who 
practically broke in with the play-for-pay game. In 
1919, at the age of 25, he was invited by Jim Thorpe 
to play with the Canton Bulldogs. The next year he 
joined George Halas’s Decatur Staleys and was in on 
the organization of the American Professional Foot- 
ball Association, forerunner of the NFL. The Staleys 
moved to Chicago in 1921, later to become the fear- 
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some Bears, and in 1922 Chamberlin went back to 
Canton as player-coach. 

He remained through the '23 season, moved 
with the franchise to Cleveland in 1924, coached the 
Frankfort Yellow Jackets two seasons and finished 
out with the Chicago Cards in 1927. As a coach he 
had four pennant winners in five years with three 
different teams, and once his Bulldogs were unbeaten 
in 25 games over two seasons. 

Among ex-Huskers who played for him were Full- 
back Ed Shaw, Tackle Link Lyman and Tackle Ed Weir. 

Bernie Masterson starred with the Chicago Bears 
for seven years, but Sam Francis, everybody's All- 
America in college, never really made it big while 
playing with the Pittsburgh Steelers, Chicago Bears 
and Brooklyn Dodgers. But Francis's backfield team- 
mate, Lloyd Cardwell, twice was AIl-NFL halfback 
during his seven seasons with the Detroit Lions, and 
in one season he played 60 minutes in 10 of the 11 
games. 

_TV dial switchers last season could find an ex- 
Nebraskan on almost every channel. Among the NFL 
performers were Bob Brown of the Philadelphia 
Eagles, Bob Hohn of the Pittsburgh Steelers, Pat 
Fischer and Thunder Thornton of the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals, Dennis Claridge and Lloyd Voss of the Green 
Bay Packers, Mick Tingelhoff and John Kirby of the 
Minnesota Vikings and Rudy Johnson of the San 
Francisco 49ers. In the AFL there were Warren Pow- 
ers and Kent McCloughan of the Oakland Raiders, 
LaVerne Torczon, traded to the new Miami Dolphins; 
Roland McDole of the Buffalo Bills, and Ed Husmann 
of the Houston Oilers (whose 13 years in the two 
leagues ties the longevity record of Link Lyman). 


= «Two members of the Rose Bowl squad are still in 
the NFL. Former End Ray Prochaska recently joined 
the Los Angeles Rams as an assistant after serving 
as an aide with the St. Louis Cardinals, and former 


Halfback Herman Rohrig is a member of the NFL’s 
elite officiating corps, 


The Professional Football League of America, a 
six-team Midwestern circuit organized in 1965, has 
a number of ex-Huskers. Ex-N. U. Quarterback Don 
Erway coached the Lincoln Comets, who included 
Doug Tucker, Preston Love, Mike Eger, John Dervin, 
Ron Michka, Willie Paschal, Gene Ward and Dick 
McCashland. The Omaha Mustangs had Dallas Dyer, 
Charley Bryant and Joe McNulty. 


Nebraska players in professional football include 
the following: 


Adducci, Nick—Washington Redskins, 1954-55. 

Alfson, Warren—Brooklyn Dodgers, 1941. 

Ashburn, Cliff—Kansas City Cowboys, 1924-25; New York 
Giants, 1929; Chicago Bears, 1930. 

Bassett, Henry—Kansas City Cowboys, 1924 


Berquist, Joy—Kansas City Cowboys, 1924-25-26; Chicago 
Cardinals, 1927. 


Bloodgood, Elbert—Kansas City Cowboys, 1925-26; Cleve- 
land Bulldogs, 1927. 

Boll, Don—Wasnington Redskins, 1953-54-55-56-57-58-59; 
New York Giants, 1960. 

Bristow, George—Providence Steamrollers, 1925. 

Broadstone, Marion—New York Giants, 1931.. 

Brock, Charley—Green Bay Packers, 1939-40-41-42-43-44- 
45-46. 

Brown, Bob—Philadelphia Eagles, 1964-65. 

Byler, Joe—New York Giants, 1946. 

Callahan, Bill—Detroit Lions, 1940-41-42-43-44-45. 

Cardwell, Lloyd—Detroit Lions, 1937-38-39-40-41-42-43. 

Chamberlin, Guy—Canton Bulldogs, 1919; Chicago Bears 
(Staleys), 1920-21; Canton Bulldogs, 1922-23; Cleve- 
land Bulldogs, 1924; Frankfort Yellowjackets, 1925-26. 

Claridge, Dennis—Green Bay Packers, 1964-65; (Atlanta 
Falcons, 1966). 

Connor, Ted—Toronto, 1954; Hamilton, 1955. 

DeFruiter, Bob—Washington Redskins, 1945-47; Detroit 
Lions, 1947; Los Angeles Rams, 1948. 

DeWitz, Herb—Kansas City Cowboys, 1924-26; Cleveland 
Indians, 1927. 

Doyle, Ted—Pittsburgh Steelers, 1938-43; Philadelphia-Pitts- 
burgh, 1943; Chicago Cardinals, 1944. 

Fischer, Pat—St. Louis Cardinals, 1961-62-63-64-65. 

Fischer, Cletus—New York Giants, 1949-50. 

Frahm, Harold—St. Louis Gunners, 1934; Boston Redskins, 
1935; Philadelphia, 1935, 

Francis, Sam—Chicago Bears, 1937-38; Pittsburgh Steelers, 
1939; Brooklyn Dodgers, 1939-40. 

Glantz, Don—Edmonton Eskimos, 1955. 

Hokuf, Steve—Boston Redskins, 1933-35. 

Hohn, Bob—Pittsburgh Steelers, 1965. 

Hopp, Harry—Detroit Lions, 1941-42-43; Miami Seahawks, 
1946; Buffalo Bisons, 1946; Los Angeles Dons, 1947. 

Howell, John—Green Bay Packers, 1938. 


Husmann, Ed—Chicago Cards, 1953-54-55-56-57-58-59; 
Dallas Cowboys, 1960; Buffalo Bills, 1961; Houston 
Oilers, 1962-63-64-65. 

James, Ted—Frankfort Yellowjackets, 1929. 

Johnson, Rudy—New York Jets, 1964; San Francisco 49ers, 
1964-65; (Atlanta Falcons, 1966). 

Jones, Bob—wWashington Redskins, 1964. 

Kahler, Bob—Green Bay Packers, 1940-41-42-43-44. 

Kayler, Royal—Pittsburgh Steelers, 1941; Green Bay Pack- 
ers, 1942. 

Kirby, John—Minnesota Vikings, 1964-65. 

Lewellen, Verne—Green Bay Packers, 1924-25-26-28-29-30- 
31-32; New York Yankees, 1927. 

Lyman, Roy—Canton Bulldogs, 1922-23; Cleveland Indians, 
1923-24; Chicago Bears, 1925-26-27-28-29-30-31-32- 
33-34. 

McCloughan, Kent—Oakland Raiders, 1965. 

McDole, Ron—St. Louis Cards, 1961; Houston Oilers, 1962; 
Buffalo Bills, 1963-64-65. 

McDonald, Les—Chicago Bears, 1937-38-39; Philadelphia 
Eagles, 1940. ; 

McMullen, Dan—New York Giants, 1929; Chicago Bears, 
1930-31; Portsmouth, 1932, 

McPherson, Forrest—Philadelphia Eagles, 1935-37; Green 
Bay Packers, 1943-45, 

Masterson, Bernie—Chicago Bears, 1934-35-36-37-38-39-40. 

Mullen, Verne—Evansville Giants, 1921; Canton Bulldogs, 
1923; Chicago Bears, 1923-25-26; Chicago Cards, 1927. 

Munn, Monte—Kansas City Cowboys, 1925. 

Munn, Wayne—Kansas City Cowboys, 1925. 


Noble, Dave—Cleveland Indians, 1924-25: Cleveland Pan- 
thers, 1926. 


O’Brien, Gail—Boston Redskins, 1935-36. 

Oelrich, Arnold—Frankfort Yellowjackets, 1928-29. 

Presnell, Glenn—Portsmouth Spartans, 1931-32-33; Detroit 
Lions, 1935-36. 

Powers, Warren—Oakland Raiders, 1963-64-65. 

Prochaska, Ray—Cleveland Rams, 1941. 

Rhea, Hugh—Boston Redskins, 1932; Brooklyn Dodgers, 
1933. 

Richard, Ray—Frankfort Yellowjackets, 1930; Chicago Bears, 
1931-32-33-35-36; Detroit Lions, 1934. 

Rohrig, Herman—Green Bay Packers, 1941-46-47. 

Ross, Willie—Buffalo Bills, 1964. 

Samuelson, Carl—Pittsburgh Steelers, 1948-49-50-51. 

Sauer, George—Green Bay Packers, 1935-36-37. 

Scherer, Bernie—Green Bay Packers, 1935-36-37-38; Pitts- 
burgh Steelers, 1939. 

Schleich, Vic—New York Yankees, 1947. 

Seeman, George—Green Bay Packers, 1939. 

Shaw, Ed—Portsmouth, 1920-21. 

Shirey, Fred—Cleveland Rams, 1940-41. 

Smith, Bob—Cleveland Browns, 1955-56; 
Eagles, 1956. 

Steuwe, Dennis—Minnesota Vikings, 1963. 

Thompson, Alvin—Kansas City Cowboys, 1925. 


Philadelphia 


Thompson, Russell—Chicago Bears, 1936-37-38-39; , Phila- 
delphia Eagles, 1940. 


Thornton, Bill—St. Louis Cardinals, 1963-64-65. 

Tingelhoff, Mick—Minnesota Vikings, 1962-63-64-65. 

Tomlinson, Larry—Montreal Alouettes, 1964-65. 

Toogood, Charley—Los Angeles Rams, 1951-52-53-54-55- 
56; Chicago Cards, 1957. 

Torczon, LaVerne—Buffalo Bills, 1960-61-62; New York Jets, 
1963-64-65; (Miami Dolphins, 1966). 

Vacanti, Sam—Chicago Rockets, 1947-48; Baltimore Colts, 
1948-49, 

Voss, Lloyd—Green Bay Packers, 1964-65. 

Weir, Ed—Frankfort Yellowjackets, 1926-27-28. 

Weir, Joe—Frankfort Yellowjackets, 1927. 

Weller, Ray—St. Louis Browns, 1923; Milwaukee Badgers, 
1924; Chicago Cards, 1926-27; Frankfort Yellowjackets, 
1928. 

Wenke, Adolph—Milwaukee Badgers, 1923. 

Westoupal, Joe—Kansas City Cowboys, 1926; Detroit Wol- 
verines, 1928; New York Giants, 1929-30. 

Wilder, Harold—St. Louis Browns, 1923. 

Zaruba, Carroll—Dallas Texans, 1960. 

Zuver, Merle—Green Bay Packers, 1930. 


ALL-CONFERENCE CORNHUSKERS 


These are consensus selections from the wire 


services and the Omaha World-Herald. 
Missouri Valley 

1907—Bill Chaloupka, tackle; S. T. Frum, guard; Harold 
Cook, back; John Weller, back. 

1908—Ernest Kroger, back. 

1909—LeRoy Temple, tackle; Owen Frank, back. 

1910—w. F. Chauner, end; Sylvester Shonka, tackle; LeRoy 
Temple, tackle; Leon Werner, back; Owen Frank, back. 

1911—w. F. Chauner, end; Sylvester Shonka, tackle; E. B. 
Elliott, guard; E. Z. Hornberger, guard; Leon Warner, 
back. 

1912—J. D. Harmon, tackle; J. T. M. Pearson, guard; Leon- 
ard Purdy, back; Vic Halligan, back. 

1913—Guy Mastin, end; Charles Beck, end; Vic Halligan, 
tackle; Max Towle, back; Dick Rutherford, back; Leon- 
ard Purdy, back. 

1914—Warren Howard, end; Vic Halligan, tackle; H. H. 
Corey, tackle; E. L. Abbott, guard; Roy Cameron, cen- 
ter: Dick Rutherford, back; Guy Chamberlin, back. 

1915—Guy Chamberlin, end; H. H. Corey, tackle; Paul 
Shields, guard; E. L. Abbott, guard; Dick Rutherford, 
back. 

1916—H. H. Corey, tackle; Hugo Otopaulik, back. 

1917—Roscoe Rhodes, end; Lawrence Shaw, tackle; E. H. 
Schellenberg, back; John Cook, back; Paul Dobson, 
back. 

1921—Clarence Swanson, end; John Pucelik, guard; Glen 
Preston, back; Chick Hartley, back. 

1922—Leo Scherer, end; Bub Weller, tackle; Adolph Wenke, 
tackle; Joy Berquist, guard; Glen Preston, back; Dave 
Noble, back; Chick Hartley, back. 

1923—Joy Berquist, guard; Ross McGlasson, guard; Dave 
Noble, back; Rufus DeWitz, back. 

1924—Ed Weir, tackle; Choppy Rhodes, back. 

1925—Ed Weir, tackle; Harold Hutchinson, center; Choppy 
Rhodes, back. 

1926—tLon Stiner, tackle; Glenn Presnell, back. 

1927—Glenn Presnell, back; Blue Howell, back. 


Big Six 
1928—Marion Broadstone, tackle; Dan McMullen, guard; 
Elmer Holm, guard; Ted James, center; Clair Sloan, 
back; Blue Howell, back; Cliff Ashburn, end; Glen 
Munn, tackle; Reb Russell, back. 
1929—Steve Hokuf, end; Ray Richards, tackle; Clair Sloan, 
back. 


1930—Steve Hokuf, end; Hugh Rhea, tackle; Elmer Green- 

berg, guard; Harold Frahm, back; Marion Broadstone, 
tackle. 

1931—Hugh Rhea, tackle; George Koster, guard; Lawrence 
Ely, center; George Sauer, back; Everett Kreizinger, 
back 

1932—Steve Hokuf, end; Corwin Hulbert, tackle; Lawrence 
Ely, center; Chris Mathis, back; George Sauer, back; 
Lee Penney, end. 

1933—Lee Penney, end; Bruce Kilbourne, end; Gail O'Brien, 
tackle; Warren DeBus, guard; Frank Meier, center; 
George Sauer, back; Bernie Masterson, back; Hub 
Boswell, back; Clair Bishop, guard. 

1934—Bernie Scherer, end; Frank Meier, center; Henry 
Bauer, back; Lloyd Cardwell, back. 

1935—Bernie Scherer, end; Fred Shirey, tackle; Lloyd Card- 
well, back; Jerry LaNoue, back; Sam Francis, back. 

1936—Les McDonald, end; Fred Shirey, tackle; Lloyd Card- 
well, back; Sam Francis, back; Charley Brock, center. 

1937—Elmer Dohrmann, end; Johnny Howell, back; Ted 
Doyle, tackle; Fred Shirey, tackle; Beb Mehring, 
guard. 

1938—Charley Brock, center; Jack Dodd, back. 

1939—wWarren Alfson, guard; Herman Rohrig, back; Harry 
Hopp, back. 

1940—Ray Prochaska, end; Forrest Behm, tackle; Warren 
Alfson, guard; Harry Hopp, back; Walter Luther, 
back; Roy Petsch, back; Ed Schwartzkopf, guard; 
Vike Francis, back. 

1941—Fred Preston, end; George Abel, guard; Dale Bradley, 
back. 

1942—Vic Schleich, tackle; Charles Duda, guard. 
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1945—Gerald Moore, back. 

1946—Carl Samuelson, tackle; Sam Vacanti, back; Tom No- 
vak, back; Dick Hutton, back. 

1947—Carl Samuelson, tackle; Tom Novak, center. 


Big Seven 

1948—Tom Novak, center. 

1949-——Charles Toogood, tackle; Tom Novak, center. 

1950—Charles Toogood, tackle; Don Strasheim, guard; Fran 
Nagle, back; Bobby Reynolds, back. 

1951—Frank Simon, end; Bill Schabacker, end; Dennis 
Emanuel, end; Jerry Minnick, tackle. 

1952—Dennis Emanuel, end; Bill Schabacker, end; Jerry Min- 
nick, tackle; Don Boll, guard. 

1953—Jerry Minnick, tackle; Ted Connor, tackle; John Bor- 
dogna, back. 

1954—Don Glantz, tackle; Charles Bryant, guard; Bob 
Smith, back. 


All-America recognition is a tenuous distinc- 
tion. The stars pictured on this and succeeding 
pages earned sufficient recognition to be listed 
in the Official Football Guide. 


Vie Halligan 
Tackle—19]4 


Ed Weir Dan McMullen 


Tackle—1924.5 
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Guard—1928 


1955—Jon McWilliams, end; LaVerne Torczon, tackle; Rex 
Fischer, back; Willie Greenlaw, back. 

1956—LaVerne Torczon, guard; Jerry Brown, back. 

Big Eight 

1959—Don Olson, guard. 

1960—Don Purcell, end. 

1961—Bill Thornton, back. 

1962—Dennis Claridge, back; Tyrone Robertson, tackle; 
Bob Brown, guard. 

1963—Dennis Claridge, back; Lloyd Voss, tackle; Bob Brown, 
guard. 

1964—Lyle Sittler, center; Tony Jeter, end; Freeman White, 
end; Ted Vactor, defensive back; Walt Barnes, middle 
guard; Kent McCloughan, back; Larry Kramer, tackle. 

1965—Freeman White and Tony Jeter, ends; Dennis Carl- 
son, tackle; LaVerne Allers, guard; Frank Solich, back; 
Walt Barnes, defensive tackle; Mike Kennedy, line- 
backer; Larry Wachholtz, safety. 


Guy Chamberlin 
End—1915 


Ray Richards 
T ackle—1929 








Hugh Rhea 
T ackle—1930 





Sam Francis 
Fullback—1936 


Forrest Behm 
T ackle—1940 


Lawrence Ely 
Center—1932 





a 


Charley Brock 
Center—1937 


Warren Alfson 
Guard— 1940 


George Sauer 
Fullback—1933 


Fred Shirey 
Tackle—1937 


Tom Novak 
Center—1949 
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Bobby Reynolds 
Halfback—1950 


Larry Kramer 
T ackle—1964 


Walt Barnes 
T ackle—1965 


Jerry Minnick 
Tackle—1952 


Freeman White 
End—1965 


Bob Brown 
Guard—1963 


Tony Jeter 
End—1965 


And So Tomorrow: 


There are as many different kinds of Cornhusker 
football fans as there are people in the State of Ne- 
braska. Some were born and raised in Nebraska; 
some moved into the state recently, and the native 
who moves away and loses his interest in Husker 
football is as rare as the newcomer who fails to 
become a fan. 

Their backgrounds are as diverse as the number 
of seats in the Stadium. A typical knot of season 
ticket holders, who become fast friends over the 
years during their autumn meetings, may include a 
farmer from Stromsburg who leaves his tractor at 
mid-morning in order to see the kickoff; a business- 
man from Omaha who motors down on the Inter- 
state; a rancher from Broken Bow who leaves at 
dawn and returns well after dark; a taxi'driver from 
Lincoln who parks his hack a few minutes before 
kickoff and hurries to the stands. 

They'll come out in all kinds of weather, and 
they'll follow their Cornhuskers to Columbia, Mo., or 
Norman, Okla., or Miami, Fla., in lemming-like 
hordes. 

They want to see Nebraska win, but one thing 
they don't appreciate is a soft-touch opponent. There 
is no joy in fattening up on the weak sisters; the true 


competitive spirit rises to its fullest in a test of 
equal strengths. The Cornhuskers savor challenge. 

Athletic Director Tippy Dye and Head Coach Bob 
Devaney feel the same way. Gone from the Corn- 
husker schedules are the outmanned foes that opened 
some past seasons. Back on the schedule for future 
years is a long series with Minnesota, home and 
home games with Southern Cal, plus Texas A. and M. 
from the Southwest Conference, Army from the East, 
Washington from the Pacific Coast Conference, and 
Northwestern of the Big Ten. 

Also appearing on the schedule, in tribute to De- 
vaney's days at Wyoming, are three teams from the 
Rocky Mountains—Wyoming, Utah and Utah State— 
who In recent years have risen to equality with the 
nation’s football elite. 

A change is coming about, too, in conference 
scheduling. Beginning with the season of 1968, all 
non-conference games will be played first, to be 
followed by the seven conference foes. And by 1969, 
each Big Eight opponent will be played on the same 
week end every year. Thus from ’69 into the foresee- 
able future Nebraska will play the conference teams 
in this order—WMissouri, Kansas, Oklahoma State, 
Colorado, lowa State, Kansas State and Oklahoma. 


The Nebraska schedules 
through 1971 


(home games in bold): 


1966 P 
Sept. 17 Texas Christian Sept. 1 
Sept 24 Utah State Sept. 30 
Oct. 1 at lowa State Oct. 7 
Oct. 8 at Wisconsin Oct. 14 
Oct. 15 Kansas State Oct. Zl 
Oct. 22 at Colorado Oct. 28 
Oct. 29 Missouri Nov. 4 
Nov. 5. at Kansas Nov. ll 
Nov. 12 Oklahoma State Nov. 18 
Nov. 24 at Oklahoma Nov. 25 

(Thanksgiving Day) 

1969 Sana Se 
Sept. 20 Southern Cal ept. 
Sept 27 ~Texas A&M Sept. si 
Oct. 4 at Minnesota Oct. 
Oct. 11 at Missouri Oct. ae 
Oct. 18 Kansas Oct. 
Oct. 25 at Oklahoma State Oct. af 
Nov. 1 Colorado Oct. 3 
Nov. 8 lowa State Nov. 7 
Nov. 15 at Kansas State Nov. 14 
Nov. 22 at Oklahoma Nov. 21 


1967 1968 
at Washington Sept. 14 Wyoming 
Minnesota Sept. 21 Utah 
at Kansas State Sept. 28 at Minnesota 
at Kansas Oct. 12 Kansas 
Colorado Oct. 19 £4Missouri 
at Texas Christian Oct. 26 at Oklahoma State 
lowa State Nov. 2. at lowa State 
Oklahoma State Nov. 9 Kansas State 
at Missouri Nov. 16 at Colorado 
Oklahoma Nov. 23 at Oklahoma 
1970 1971 
at Southern Cal Sept. 18 Minnesota 
Army Sept. 25 at Northwestern 
at Minnesota Oct. 2 Texas A&M 
Missouri Oct. 9 at Missouri 
at Kansas Oct. 16 Kansas 
Oklahoma State Oct. 23 at Oklahoma State 
at Colorado Oct. 30 Colorado 
at lowa State Nov. 6. lowa State 
Kansas State Nov. 13 at Kansas State 
Oklahoma Nov. 20 at Oklahoma 
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1890 
Dr. Langdon Frothingham 
(2-0-0) 


10 Omaha YMCA O 
18 Doane O° 
*Played Feb., 1891 


1891 
T. Us. Lyman 
(2-2-0) 
28 Doane 4 
12 Doane 14 
QO lowa 22 
32 Doane 0 


1892 
J. S. Williams*® 
(2-2-1) 
O lowa 10 
O Kansas 12 
1 Missouri 0°* 
6 Illinois 0 
4 Denver A.C. 18 
*Omaha attorney; 1 game 
**Missouri forfeited be- 
cause Nebraska had Ne- 
gro George Flippin on the 
team. 


1893 
Frank Crawford 

(2-2-2) 

20 lowa 18 

18 Missouri 30 

© Kansas 18 

28 Doane O 

10 Baxer 10 

4 Denver A.C. 4 


~ 1894 
Frank Crawford 
- (6-2-0) 


36 lowa 0 
14 Missouri 18 
12 Kansas 6 
34 YMCA6 
O Doane 12 
22 Grinnell O 
6 Ottawa O 
10 YMCAO 


1895 
Charles Thomas 
(6-3-0) 


6 tlowa 0 

12 Missouri 10 

4 Kansas 8 

24 Doane O 

QO Grinnell 24 

36 Omaha U. Club 0 
38 Sioux City A.C. 0 
12 Denver A. C. 4 

6 Butte, Mont. 16 


1896 
E. N. Robinson 
(5-3-1) 
20 Doane 0 
18 Neb. Wesleyan 8 
6 Butte, Mont, 20 
6 K.C, Medics 4 
2 lowa State 4 
OQ tlowa O 
8 Missourn 4 
4 Kansas 18 
0 lowa 6° 
* Playoff 


1897 
E. N. Robinson 
(5-1-0) 
41 Missouri O 
6 Kansas 5 


O towa State 10 
16 Tarkio 0 
6 lowa 0 


11 Neb. Wesleyan 0 


1898 
Fielding H. Yost 
(7-4-0) 
47 Missouri 6 
18 Kansas 6 
23 lowa State 10 
76 Hastings O 
O Wm, Jewell 38 
ll Denver A. C. 10 
23 Colorado 10 
24 Tarkio O 
5 Drake 6 
5 lowa 6 
) K.C. Medics 24 


1899 
A. E. Branch 
(2-7-1) 
6 Lincoln High 0 
Q lowa State 33 
6 K. ©. Medics 6 
QO Missouri 11 
K C. Medics 24 
QO lowa 30 
12 Orake 6 
29 Kansas 36 
5 South Dakota 6 
O Grincell 12 


1900 
W. C. (Bummy) Booth 
(7-1-1) 


{7 Lincoln High Oo 
40 =lowa State 0 

& Drake O 

0 KC. Medics 0 
5 Tarkio O 

1? =Missouri 0 


33 Grinnell O 
12 Kansas 0 
12 Minnesota 20 


1901 
W. C. (Bummy) Booth) 
(7-2-0) 


17 Lincoln High O 
5 Kirksville O 

29 Doane 0 

QO Minnesota 19 
17 towa State 0 
QO Wisconsin 18 
51 Missouri O 

29 Kansas 5 

i8 Haskell 10 


1902 
W. C. (Bummy) Booth 
(10-0-0) 


26 Lincoln High O 
51 Doane O 
10 Colorado 0 
6 Minnesota 0 
17 Grinnell 0 
12 Missouri 0 
28 Haskell O 
16 Kansas 0 
7 Knox 0 
12 Northwestern O 


1903 
W. C. (Bummy) Booth 
(11-0-0) 

24 Lincoln High 5 
64 Grand Island O 
23 South Dakota 0 
10 Denver O 

16 Haskell O 

31 Colorado O 

17 lowa 6 

33 Knox 5 

6 Kansas 0 

52 Bellevue O 

16 Illinois O 


1904 
W. C. (Bummy) Booth 
(8-3-0) 
72 Grand tsland 0 
17 Lincoln High 0 
46 Grinnell 0 
0 Colorado 6 
39 Creighton 0 
34 KnoxoO 
12 Minnesota 16 
17 lowa 6 
6 Haskell 14 
51 Bellevue O 
16 Illinois 10 


- 1965 
W. C. (Bummy) Booth 
— (9-2-0) 
30 Grand Island O 
20 Lincoln High 0 
42 South Dakota 6 
O Michigan 31 
103 Creighton 0 
21 lowa State O 
1B Colorado U. 0 
0 Minnesota 35 
43 Doane 5 
24 Illinois 6 
16 Knox O 


1906 
Amos Foster 
(6-4-0) 

56 Hastings 0 

4 South Dakota O 
5 Drake O 

2 lowa State 14 
28 Doane 0 

QO Minnesota 13 
17 Creighton O 

Kansas 8 
5 Chicago 38 
41 Cincinnati O 


1907 
W. C. “King” Cole 
(8-2-0) 


53 Peru O 

39 South Dakota 0 
30 Grinnell 4 

5 Minnesota 8B 
85 Doane 0 

22 Colorado 8 

10 lowa State 9 

16 Kansas U. 6 
63 Denver O 

O St. Louis 4 


1908 
W. C. "King" Cole 
(7-2-1) 
20 Peru O 
43 Doane 0 
20 Grinnell 5 


O Minnesota O 
10 Haskell Indians 0 


ll lowa 8 
23 Jlowa State 17 
5 Kansas 20 


27 Wabash 6 
6 Carlisle indians 37 


1909 
W. C, iy f Cole 
(3-3-2) 


6 South Dakota 6 


31 Knox O 
O Minnesota 14 
6 lowa 6 


O Kansas 6 
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Denver 5 
Haskell 16 
Doane 0 


1910 
W. C. “King” Cole 
(7-1-0) 


Peru O 

South Dakota 9 
Minnesota 27 
Doane O 
Kansas 0 
Denver 0 

lowa State 0 
Haskell 0 


1911 
Jumbo Stiehm 


Kearney Normal 0 
Kansas State 0 
Minnesota 21 
Missouri 0 

lowa State 6 
Doane 0 

Kansas O 
Michigan 6 


1912 
Jumbo Stiehm 

(7-1-0) 
Bellevue O 
Kansas State 6 
Minnesota 13 
Adrian 0 
Missour! O 
Doane 
Kansas 3 
Oklahoma 9 


1913 
Jumbo Stiehm 

(8-0-0) 
Minnesota O 
lowa O 
Kansas 0 
Kansas State 0 
Washburn 0 
Haskell 6 
lowa State 9 
Wesleyan 7 


1914 
Jumbo Stiehm 

(7-0-1) 
Washburn 7 
South Dakota O 
Kansas State 0 
Michigan State 0 
lowa State 7 
Morningside 7 
Kansas 0 
lowa 7 


1915 
Jumbo Stiehm 

(8-0-0) 
Drake 14 
Washburn 0 
Kansas State 0 
Notre Dame 19 
lowa State O 
Wesleyan 0 
Kansas 0 
lowa 7 


1916 
E. J. “Doc” Stewart 
(6-2-0) 
Drake O 
Kansas State 0 
Oregon State 7 
Wesleyan O 
lowa State O 
Kansas 7 
lowa 17 
Notre Dame 20 


1917 
E. J. “Doc'’ Stewart 
(5-2-0) 
Wesleyan 0 
lowa O 
Notre Dame O 
Michigan 20 
Missouri 0 
Kansas 7 
Syracuse 10 


1918 
W. H. Kline and 
Paul Schissler 
(2-3-1) 
lowa U 12 
Omaha Balloon School 0 
Kansas O 
Camp Dodge 23 
Notre Darne O 
Washington U. 20 
(St. Louis) 


1919 
H. F. Schulte 

(3-3-2) 
lowa U. 1B 
Notre Dame 14 
Minnesota 6 
Oklahoma 7 
lowa State 3 
Missouri 5 
Kansas. 7 
Syracuse 0 


1920 
H. F, Schulte 
(5-3-1) 
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Washburn 0 
Colorado State O 
Notre Dame 16 
South Dakota 0 
Rutgers O 

Penn State 20 
Kansas 20 
Michigan State 7 
Washington State 21 


1921 
Fred T. Dawson 
(7-1-0) 
Wesleyan O 
Haskell Indians 0 
Notre Dame 7 
Oklahoma O 
Pittsburgh O 
Kansas U, 0 
lowa State 3 
Colorado State 21 


1922 
Fred T. Dawson 

(7-1-0) 
South Dakota O 
Missouri O 
Oklahoma 7 
Syracuse 9 
Kansas 0 
lowa State 6 
Notre Dame 6 
Kansas State 0 


1923 
Fred T. Dawson 

iWlinois 24 
Oklahoma O 
Kansas 0 
Missouri 7 
Notre Dame 7 
lowa State 14 
Syracuse 7 
Kansas State 12 


1924 
Fred T. Dawson 

(5-3-0) 
Ilinois 9 
Oklahoma 14 
Colgate 7 
Kansas 7 
Missouri 6 
Notre Dame 34 
Kansas State 0 
Oregon State 0 


1925 
E. E. Bearg 

(4-2-2) 
IHinois O 
Missouri 9 
Washington U. 6 
(Seattle) 
Kansas O 
Oklahoma 0 
Drake 14 
Kansas State O 
Notre Dame 0 


1926 
E. E. Bearg 

(6-2-0) 
Drake O 
Missouri 14 
Washington U. 6 
(St. Louis) 
lowa State 6 
Kansas 3 
Kansas Stute O 
New York U. 7 
Washington U, 10 
(Seattle) 


EE Be 
. E. Bearg 
(6-2-0) 
lowa State 0 
Missouri 7 
Grinnell 0 
Syracuse 0 
Kansas 13 
Pittsburgh 21 
Kansas State 0 
New York U. 18 


1928 
E. E. Bearg 

(7-1-1) 
lowa State O 
Montana State 6 
Syracuse 6 
Missouri 0 
Kansas O 
Oklahoma 6 
Pittsburgh 0 
Army 13 
Kansas State 0 


1929 
Dana X. Bible 

4-1-3) 
5.M.U. 0 
Syracuse 6 
Pittsburgh 12 
Missouri 7 
Kansas U. 6 
Oklahoma 13 


Kansas State 6 
lowa State 12 


1930 
Dana X. Bible 
(4-3-2) 


Texas A&M O 
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Oklahoma 20 
lowa State 12 
Montana State 7 
Pittsburgh 0 
Kansas 6 
Missouri O 

lowa U. 12 
Kansas State 10 


1931 

Dana X. Bible 
South Dakota 6 
Northwestern 19 
Oklahoma O 
Kansas 0 
Missouri 7 
lowa U. 0 
Kansas State 
lowa State 0 
Pittsburgh 40 
Colorado State 


1932 
Dana X. Bible 

(7-1-1) 
lowa State 6 
Minnesota 7 
Kansas 6 
Kansas State 0 
lowa 13 
Pittsburgh O 
Oklahoma O 
Missouri 6 
S.M.U. 14 


1933 
Dana X. Bible 
(8-1-0) 


Texas O 

lowa State 0 
Kansas State 0 
Oklahoma 7 
Missouri 0 
Kansas O 

lowa 6 
Pittsburgh 6 
Oregon State 0 


1934 
Dana X, Bible 
(6-3-0) 


Wyoming O 
Minnesota 20 
lowa 13 
Oklahoma O 
iowa State 6 
Pittsburgh 25 
Kansas O 
Missourt 6 
Kansas State 19 


1935 
Dana X. Bible 

(6-2-1) 
Chicago 7 
lowa State 7 
Minnesota 12 
Kansas State 0 
Oklahoma O 
Missouri 6 
Kansas 13 
Pittsburgh 6 
Oregon State 20 


1936 
Dana X. Bible 
(7-2-0) 


lowa State O 
Minnesota 7 
Indiana 9 
Oklahoma O 
Missour O 
Kansas O 
Pittsburgh 19 
Kansas State 0 
Oregon State 14 


1937 
L. McC Jones 
(6-1-2) 
Minnesota 9 
lowa State 7 
Oklahoma O 
Missouri O 
indiana O 
Kansas 13 
Pittsburgh 13 
lowa 0 
Kansas State 0 


1938 
L. McC Jones 

(3-5-1) 
Minnesota 16 
lowa State 8 
indiana O 
Oklahoma 14 
Missoum 13 
Kansas 7 
Pittsburgh 19 
lowa 0 
Kansas State / 


1939 
L. McC Jones 

(7-1-1) 
Indiana 7 
Minnesota 0 
lowa State 7 
Baylor 0 
Kansas State 9 
Missourr 27 
Kansas 0 
Pittsburgh 14 
Oklahoma 7 
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1940 
L. McC Jones 
(8-2-0) 
Minnesota 13 
Indiana 7 
Kansas 2 
Missouri 7 
Oklahoma O 
lowa 6 
Pittsburgh 7 
lowa State 12 
Kansas State 0 
ROSE BOWL 
Stanford 21 


1941 
L. McC Jones 

(4-5-0) 
lowa Stare 0 
Kansas 0 
Indiana 21 
Mizsoun 6 
Kansas State 12 
Minnesota 9 
Putsburgh 14 
lowa 13 
Oklahoma 6 


1942 
Glenn Presnell 

(3-7-0) 
lowa 27 
lowa State O 
Indiana 12 
Minnesota 15 
Oklahoma O 
Kansas 7 
Missouri 26 
Pittsburgh 6 
lowa Navy 46 
Kansas State 19 


1943 
A. J. Lewandowski 

(2-6-0) 
Minnesota 54 
Indiana 54 
lowa State 27 
Kansas 6 
Missouri 54 
Kansas State 7 
lowa 33 
Oklahoma 26 


1944 
A. J. Lewandowski 

(2-6-0) 
Minnesota 39 
Indiana 54 
Kansas 20 
Missouri 20 
lowa 27 
lowa State 19 
Kansas State 0 
Oklahoma 31 


1945 
George “Potsy"’ Clark 

(4-5-0) 
Oklahoma 20 
Minnesota 61 
indiana 54 
lowa State 27 
Missouri 19 
Kansas 13 
Kansas State 0 
South Dakota 0 
lowa 6 


1946 
_ £. “Bernie’’ Masterson 
(3-6-0) 


Minnesota 33 
Kansas State 0 
lowa 21 

Kansas 14 
Indiana 27 
Missoun 21 
lowa State 0 
Oklahoma 27 
U.C.LA. 18 


1947 
E. ‘'Bernie’’ Masterson 
(2-7-0) 


Indiana 17 
Minnesota 28 
lowa State 7 
Notre Dame 31 
Kansas State 7 
Missouri 21 
Kansas 13 
Oklahoma 14 
Oregon State 27 


1948 
George ‘‘Potsy” Clark 
(2-8-0) 


iowa State 15 
Minnesota 39 
Colorado 19 
Notre Dame 44 
Kansas 27 
U.C.L.A. 27 
Kansas State 0 
Oklahoma 41 
Missouri 33 
Oregon State 28 


1949 
J. William Glassford 
( 
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South Dakota 6 
Minnesota 28 
Kansas State 6 
Penn State 22 
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Oklahoma 48 
Missouri 2] 
Kansas 27 
lowa State 0 
Colorado 14 


1950 
J. William Glassford 
(6-2-1) 
Indiana 20 
Minnesota 26 
Colorado 28 


' Penn State 0 


Kansas 26 » 
Missouri 34 
Kansas State 21 
lowa State 13 
Oklahoma 49 


1951 
J. William Glassford 


Texas Christian 28 
Kansas State 0 (Ftd.) 
Penn State 15 
Minnesota 39 
Missouri 35 

Kansas 27 

lowa State 27 
Colorado 36 
Oklahoma 27 

Miami 19 


1952 
J. William Glassford 
(5-4-1) 


South Dakota 0 
Oregon 13 
lowa State 0 
Kansas State 14 
Penn State 10 
Colorado 16 
Missouri 10 
Kansas 13 
Minnesota 13 
Oklahoma 34 


1953 
J. William Glassford 
(3-6-1) 


Oregon 20 
Winois 21 
Kansas State 27 
Pittsburgh 14 
Miami 16 
Missouri 23 
Kansas O 

lowa State 19 
Colorado 14 
Oklahoma 30 


1954 
J. William Glassford 

(6-5-0) 
Minnesota 19 
lowa State 14 
Kansas ate 7 
Oregon State 7 
Colorado 6 
Missouri 19 
Kansas 20 
Pittsburgh 21 
Oklahoma 55 
Hawaii O 

ORANGE BOWL 

Duke 34 


1955 
J. William Glassford 
(5-5-0) 


Hawai 6 

Ohio State 28 
Kansas State 0 
Texas A&M 27 
Pittsburgh 21 
Missouri 12 
Kansas 14 
lowa State 7 
Colorado 20 
Oklahoma 41 


1956 
Peter R. Elliott 
(4-6-0) 


South Dakota 6 
Ohio State 34 
lowa State 7 
Kansas State 10 
Indiana 19 
Colorado 16 
Missouri 14 
Kansas 20 
Baylor 26 
Oklahoma 54 


1957 
Bill Jennings 
(1-9-0) 


Washington State 34 
Army 42 

Kansas State 7 
Pittsburgh 34 
Syracuse 26 
Missour 14 

Kansas 14 

lowa State 13 
Colorado 27 
Oklahama 32 


1958 
Bill Jennings 
(3-7-0) 


Penn State 7 
Purdue 28 
lows State 6 
Kansas State 25 


oO 





Syracuse 38 
Colorado 27 
Missouri 31 
Kansas 29 
Pittsburgh 6 
Oklahoma 40 


Bill pase 
ennings 
(4-6-0) 


Texas 20 
Minnesota 12 
Oregon State 6 
Kansas 10 
Indiana 23 
Missouri 9 
Oklahoma 21 
lowa State 18 
Colorado 12 
Kansas State 29 


1960 
Bill Jennings 
(4-6-0) 


Texas 13 
Minnesota 26 
lowa State 10 
Kansas State 7 
Army 9 

Colorado 19 
Missouri 28 
Kansas 31 
Oklahoma State 7 
Oklahoma 14 


1961 
Bill Jennings 
(3-6-1) 


North Dakota 0 
Arizona 14 

Kansas State 0 
Syracuse 28 
Oklahoma State 14 
Missouri 10 
Kansas 28 

lowa State 13 
Colorado 7 
Oklahoma 21 


1962 . 
Bob Devaney 
(9-2-0) 
South Dakota 0 
Michigan 13 
lowa State 22 
North Carolina State 14 
Kansas State 6 
Colorado 6 
Missour 16 
Kansas 16 
Oklahoma State 0 
Oklahoma 34 
GOTHAM BOWL 
Miami 34 


1963 
Bob Devaney 
(10-1-0) 
South Dakota State 7 
Minnesota 7 
lowa State 7 
Air Force Academy 17 
Kansas State 6 
Colorado 6 
Missouri 12 
Kansas 9 
Oklahoma State 16 
Oklahoma 20 
ORANGE BOWL 
Auburn 7 


1964 
Bob Devaney 
(9-2-0) 
South Dakota 0 
Minnesota 21 
lowa State 7 
South Carolina 6 
Kansas State 0 
Colorado 3 
Missouri O 
Kansas 7 
Oklahoma State 14 
Oklahoma 17 
COTTON BOWL 
Arkansas 10 


1965 
Bob Devaney 
(10-1-0) 
Texas Christian 14 
Air Force 17 
lowa State 0 
Wisconsin 0 
Kansas State 0 
Colorado 13 
Missoun 14 
Kansas 6 
Oklahoma State 17 
Oklahoma 9 
ORANGE BOWL 
Alabama 39 
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Abbott, Earl 30 
Adducci, Nick 70, 72 
Air Force : ll, 89, 95, 115 
Alabama 11, 96, 103, 104, 122 
Albert, Frankie 58, 60, 64 
Alfson, Warren 59 
All-Americans 126-128 
All-Conference 125-126 
Allan, Tom 8, 114 
Anderson, Norris 66, 101 
Andrews, Harris 51, 52 
Arizona U. 53 
Arizona State 110 
Arkansas 11, 94, 102, 103 
Army 36-38, 49, 82, 119, 120 
Ashburn, Cliff 37 
Auburn 11, 91, 101, 102 
Avery. Samuel 118 
Baffico, Jim 107 
Barnes, Walt 103, 122 
Baugh, Sammy 47 
Bearg, Ernie 31, 33-40 
Beck, Gordon 27 
Becker, Dick 10, 76 
Behm, Forrest 59 
Bell, J. H. 17 
Bell, Horace 51 
Bender, John 17, 23, 32, 68 
Benedict, Maurice 17, 21, 23 
Bentley, John ‘45, 100, 114 
Bergman, Dr. H,-D. 57 
Berwanger, Jay 45 
Bible, D. X. 5, 27, 40-42, 
44-50. 66, 67, 85, 92 

Bierman, Bernie 27, 41, 44, 
46, 51, 52, 55 

Bishop, Clair 41, 44 
Blaik, Red 90 
Biluodgood, Elbert 35 
Blue, Wayne 55 
Booth, Bummy 5. 18, 22, 23, 40 
Bordogna, John 74, 88 
Borg. C. T. 17 
Boswell, Hub 42, 44 
Boyd, Bobby B82 
Bradley, Dale 55 
Branch, A. E. 21 
Bremser, Lyell 114 
Broadstone, Marion : 44 
Brock, Charley 50-52 
Broeg, Bob 72 
Brown, Bob 11, 78, 88-91, 
100, 101, 123, 124 

Brown, Hal 116 
Brown, Jimmy 122 
Brown, Jug 31, 33, 36 
Brown, Lewis (Bullet) 47 
Browne, W. H. 41, 58 
Broyles, Frank 102 
Bryan, Charles 35 
Bryant, Charlie 77, 124 


Bryant, Don 


Bryant, Paul (Bear) 


Buehler, Larry 
Burns, Joyce 
Burriss, Bob 
Butte, A. C. 
Bykerk, Dee 


Cagle, Chris 
Cahn, Leonard 
Callahan, Bill 
Camp, Walter 
Canfield, Dorothy 
Cardweall, Lloyd 
Carlisle 


Carison, Dr. Norman 


Carstens, Kaye 
Cather, Willa 
Chamberlin, Guy 


Chicago U 
Christman, Paul 
Churchich, Bob 
Cipriano, Joe 
Claassen, Harold 
Claridge, Dennis 


76.110, 111, 114 
11, 77, 103-105 


5. 41, 44-47, 68, 124 


5, 25, 27-30, 32, 
62, 68, 123, 124 
44, 58 

53, 55, 56 

92-96, 103, 107 
116 

90 

10, 74, 78, 84-88, 


91, 92, 99-102, 123, 124 


Clark, George (Potsy) 


Clark, Ron 
Cole, Don 
Cole, W. C. (King) 
Coleman, Langston 
Collin, Cornie 
Coloradoa 


. 


Condon, David 
Considine, Bob 
Cooper, Bob 
Corey, H. H. (Tim) 
Corgan, Mike 
Cornell, Bob 
Cortalyou, S. V 
Cotton Bowl 


Crowder, Eddie 
Curran, Bob 
Crap, Dick 


29, 62-66 
74, 121 


87, B9, 93, 103 
64, 65 

23, 66, 70, 77, 82, 
86. 87, 89, 93, 95 


90 

59, 61 

58 

27, 29, 30 

7, 9, B4, 109 
81 

17 

93, 94, 102, 

103. 116, 120 
89 

98, 99 

103 


Davis, Bob 76 
Dawson, Fred T, _. 33-35 
Debus, Warren . 44 
DeFruiter, Bob 52, 53 
Dervin, John 124 
Devaney, Michael ll 
Devaney, Patricia 11 
Devaney, Phyllis S12; it 
Devaney, Robert S. 5-13, 29, 30, 


41, 50, 54, 66, 83, 84, 86, 
89-91, 93, 94, 96-101. 
103-112, 116, 122, 123 


Devine, Dan 95, 107 
Dewitz, Herb 35 
Dewitz, Rufe 35 
DiNatale, Joe 115 
Doane 17, 20 
Dodd, Jack 50, 51 
Dohrmann, Elmer . 50-52 
Donaldson, Carl 5, 6 
Douglas, Ron ‘ 46 
Doyle, Lum 30 
Doyle, Ted 50, 51 
Drake 21, 24, 29 
Drum, Duncan 92 
Duda, Fred 89-92, 94-96 
Duke 76, 98, 102 
Dye, W. H, (Tippy) 5. 63, 88, 98, 
112-116 
Dyer, Dallas ‘ 82, 124 
E 
Eckersall, Walter 27, 29, 30, 32 
Edge, Billy 102 
Eger, Mike 88, 124 
Elliott, Pete . 78, 80 
Ely, Lawrence 44 
Emanuel, Dennis ole ean 
English, Lowell 51, 52 
Erway, Don 77, 124 
Evans, Ray 64 
Everitt, Percival 120 
Ewing, Harry W. 23 
F 
Faiman, John 86, 87 
Farley, George . 37 
Farthing, Fred . 89 
Feathers, Beattie .- 43 
Fischer, Cletus 7, 9, 66, 109 
Fischer, Pat 78, 81-83, 123, 124 
Fischer, Rex 66, 77 
Flippen, George 19 
Foster, Amos : 23 
Four Horsemen 35 
Fox, Jim 106 
Frahm, Harold : 39 
Francis, Sam 44-47, 68, 124 
Francis, Vike 53, 55-57, 60 
Frederickson, Tucker . 101 
Fricke, Don ' 79, 82 
Frothingham, Dr. Langdon 16 
G 
Gallarneau, Hugh 58, 60 
Garrison, Walt 96 
Gator Bowl 86, 93 
Gautt, Prentice 81, 82 
Ghnouly, Mike 71 
Gipp, George 32 
Gissler, Bert 63 
Glassford, Bill 69, 71, 73-78, 116 
Glorioso, John 72 
Gorham, Bob 114 
Gotham Bowl 88, 98, 101, 104, 
108, 120 
Grady, Wes 10 
Grandelius, Sonny 68 
Grange, Red 5, 32, 35, 36, 72 
Gregory, Ben 95, 103 
Gregory, L. H. 116 
Greenberg, Elmer 44 
Greenlaw, Willie 77 
Griffith, Doc 102 
Grimm, Lloyd 51 
Grimsley, Will 90 
Grinnell 20 
Gustafson, R. G. 65, 74 
H 
Halas, George 123 
Halligan, Vic 25, 27, 30 
Hanson, Odell 114 
Hardin, Clifford 6, 80, 113 
Harris, Sylvester 77 
Hartley. Chick 33, 34 
Haskell 23 
Hawaii 76, 77 
Heinrich, Don 68 
Henry, Gwinn 38 
Herndon, Clarence 51, 56 
Hobby, Brewster 82 
Hohn, Bob 78, 90, 92, 93, 
100, 101, 103, 124 
Hokuf, Steve 44 
Hoim, Elmer 37 
Holmes, George 40 
Hopp, Harry 49, 53, 55-57. 60 
Howard, Mark 115 
Howard, Warron 26, 27 
Howell, Blue 31, 36-39, 68, 69 
Howell, Johnny 46, 50, 51 





Hoy, Rex 70 
Huge, Jim 10, 86, 115 
Hulbert, Corwin 44 
Hunter, Fred 17 
Husmann, Ed , 124 
Hutchinson, Harold 36 
Hutton, Dick 64 
Ilinois - 18, 23, 31, 32, 35, 

36, 64 
indiana 30, 46, 59, 69 
lowa U. 17, 19, 20, 21, 


23, 24, 30, 56, 64 


lowa State 24, 30, 38, 42, 56, 

57, 64, 66, 72, 80, 82, 86, 

89. 92, 95 

Isaacson, Terry 89 
J 

Jackson, Lyle 75 

Jacobs, Jack 56 

James, Ted 37 

Janowicz, Vic 68 

Jennings, Bill 5, 10, 78-83, 87-89, 

105, 107 

Jeter, Tony 90, 102, 103, 110, 122 

Johnson, Bill (Minnesota) 55 

Johnson, Billy (Nebraska) 96 

Johnson, Rudy 78, 86, 90, 91, 

101, 124 

Jones, Lawrence (Biff) 5, 38, 48-59, 


61-63, 65, 71, 12] 


K 
- 41, 19, 20, 24, 29, 
30, 35, 38, 42, 44, 52, 
63-66, 70, 80, 87, 90, 93, 
94, 96, 106, 107 
24, 28, 29, 38, 39, 
42, 45, 57, 63, 64, 66, 72, 
81, 82, 86, B89, 93, 95 


Kansas U. 


Kansas State 


Kazmeier, Dick - 68 
Kelley, Larry 47 
Kelly, George z 7, 9, 109 
Kennedy, John F. 91 
Kennedy, Mike 92 
Kerr, Andy 43 
Ketter, Bill : 114 
Kieran, John 64 
Kilbourne, Bruce 41, 42, 44 
Kirby, John 78, 101, 102, 124 
Kirkland, Ron 90 
Kline, W. H. 32 
Kmetovic, Pete 58, 60, 61 
Knight, George (Bus) 61 
Korte, Bob 110 
Koster, George 44 
Kovatch, John 76 
Kramer, Larry 78, 93, 103 
Kreisinger, Everett 44 
Kunc, Susie 120 
L 
Lane, Gary 87, 90, 93 
LaNoue, Jerry 42 
Leahy, Don 115 
Leahy, Frank 64 
Lentz, Don 120, 121 
Lewandowski, A. J. 63, 118 
Lewellen, Vern me 31 
Liberty Bowl 93 
Long, Huey 49 
Love, Preston 124 
Luther, Butch 53, 55-58, 60 
Lyman, Roy (Link) 33,33, 37, 
57, 58, 63, 124 
Lyman, T. U. 17 
M 
Mandary, Arvid 37 
Marshall, Fred 113 
Martin, Noel 87 
Mason, Cy 17 
Masters, Al 57 
Masterson, Bernie 41-44, 64-66, 
; 115, 124 
Matheny, Bill 51 
Mathis, Chris ~ 44 
Mastin, Guy 27 
McBride, Gregg 9, 72, 90, 101, 
114, 116 
McCashland, Dick 124 
McCloughan, Kent 78, 84, 87, 88, 
91-93, 101, 103, 107, 124 
McCord, Jim 109, 110 
McDaniel, Dick 79, 81 
McDaniel, Wahoo 82 
McDole, Roland 78, 123, 124 
Mclilravey, Eldon 51 
McLemore, Henry 47, 59 
McMullen, Dan 31, 37, 39 
McNabb, Norman 68 
McNamee, Graham 59 
McNulty, Joe 124 
McWilliams, Jon 74, 76, 77 
Meade, Ron 80-83 
Mehl, Ernie 96 
Mehring. Bob 50, 5) 
Meier, Franklin 44, 56 
Meier, Fred 56 
Melton, John 7. 9, 108-110 


Miami, U. .11, 88, 98, 99, 101 
Michigan 23, 24, 85 
Michigan State 28, 43, 64 
Michka, Ron : 124 
Mickel, O. H. 17 
Miller, Jack ' 43 
Minnesota _..5, 22-24, 26-28, 41, 


42, 44-47, 50-53, 55, 59, 63. 
64, 66, 70, 75, 81, 89, 92, 


95, 121 
Minnick, Jerry : a y 91 
Mira, George _.. 11, 98, 100, 101 
Missouri 11, 19, 20, 38, 42, 53. 


55, 60, 63, 65, 66, 70-72, 80, 
87-90, 93, 95, 96, 98, 106-108 


Mitchell, Clarence 115 
Mitchell, Jack ; 87, 107 
Mockett, Ebenezer 17 
Montana State : 38 
Morrison, Frank 98, 100 
Moser, Ellsworth . 30 
Mosher, Curt 114 
N 

Nagle, Fran 69-72, 74, 87 
Nebraska Wesleyan 25, 30 
New York U. 37, 98 
Noble, Dave 34, 35, 37, 68 
North Carolina State 86 
Northwestern 23, 41 
Notre Dame 5, 28-30, 32, 37. 

64-66, 90, 91, 94 
Novak, Tom 5, 62, 64-66, 74 

18) 

O'Brien, Gail 44 
Oelrich. Arnold 37 
Ohio State 77, 89, 112-114 
Oklahoma 4, 5, 11, 23, 35, 38, 


41, 42, 52, 53, 56, 65-67, 72. 
76-78, 80-83, 88, 90, 91, 94, 
96, 98, 105, 106, 115 


Oklahoma State 11, 88, 90, 94, 96 


Olds, Floyd 70 
Omaha Balloon School 32 
Omaha Uni. Club 20 
Omaha YMCA 15 

54, 66, 72, 76, 


Orange Bowl 
86. 89-91, 93-98, 101-104, 106, 

114, 118, 120-122 

Oregon State 44-46, 58, 65, 66 
Orwig. Bill 6, 77, 88, 89, 94 


Otoupalik, Hugo 30 


P 

Paschal, Willie 124 
Paskach, Bob 114 
Patrick, Frank 70 
Payne, Jack 115 
Pecha, Henry 120 
Penn State 70, 80 
Penney, Lee 44 
Perry, Dick 115 
Perry, Lawrence 43, 47 
Petsch, Roy 55-59 
Pittenger, James 115, 116, 118 
Pittsburgh 33, 37, 38, 41-43, 
45, 47, 52, 53. 56, 63, 73. 

75, 80, 81, 98 

Pound, Roscoe 19, 20, 120 
Powers, Warren 78, 124 
Presnell, Glenn 31, 37, 62, 68 
Preston. Fred 55, 566 
Preston, Glen 33 
Pro Roster 124, 125 
Prochaska, Ray 51, 55-57, 123, 124 
Provost, Wally 9, 10, 88, 114 
Pucelik, John 33 
Purdy, Len 25, a4 


Purvis, Duane 


Q 


Quick, Billy 4 120 
R 
Rathbone, Harvey 23 
Regier, Dick 70, 72 
Reynolds, Bobby 5, 67-72, 74, 95 
Rhea, Hugh ; 44 
Rhodes, John (Choppy) 31, 36, 37 
Rice, Grantland . 34 
Richards, Ray 37, 44 
Richnatsky, Dennis 96 
Riddell, Ted 30 
Ringer, Dean 17 
Robinson, E. N. 21 
Robinson, Lawrence : 114 
Rockne, Knute 29, 30, 32, 35, 37, 40 
Rohn, Henry 53, 55, 59 
Rohrig, Herman 49, 53, 55-57, 59, 
60, 124 
Rose Bowl 39, 50, 54, 56-59, 
61, 70, 95, 97, 120, 121, 124 
Ross, Jim ; 7, 9, 108, 109 
Ross, Willie 84, 86-88, 90, 98, 
100, 101 
Rote, Kyle . 68 
Rowley, Claude ; 38 
Russell, Lafayette (Reb) 38, 39 
Rutgers : 33, 98 
Rutherford, Dick 25-27, 29, 30, 68 
Ss 
Samuelson, Carl 64 
Sauer, George 5, 41-44, 64, 66 
Savage, John 113, 114 
Sayers, Gale 78, 87, 90, 93, 106 
Schissler, Paul ~ 32 
Schmidt, Francis A. 116 
Schneider, Paul 90 
Schoeppel, Andy 34 
Schulte, Henry (Pa) 33, 37, 44, 45, 57 
Schwartzkop!, Sam 53 
Selleck, John 40, 75, 114, 118, 120 
Selmer, Carl 7, 9, 109 
Shaughnessy, Clark 26, 27, 45, 58, 
59, 61, 64 
Shaw, Edwin 30, 124 
Shedd, Chartes, Jr. 17 
Sherman, Cy 20, 40 
Shields, Paul 30 
Shirey, Fred 50, 51 
Sidle, Jimmy 101, 102 
Simon, Frank 69, 70, 72 
Skahan, Bob 93 
Sloan, Clair 31, 36-39, 44 
Sloan, Steve 103, 123 
Smidt, Maynard 101 
Smith, Bruce 55, 90, 101 
Smith, Harry 106, 107 
Smith, Lyall 85 
Snider, Jack 121 
Solich, Frank 84, 89, 92-96, 101, 103. 
South Carolina 93 
South Dakota 23, 24, 27. 28, 
80, 84, 91, 95, 106 
South Dakota State 89, 106 
Spadiccini, Vic 51 
Stage. Amos A. 40 
Stahl, John 56 
Standlee, Norman 58 
Stanford 57-61, 97, 121 
Stern, Bill 59 
Stewart, E. J. 32 
Stiehm, Jumbo 5, 23-27, 29, 30, 
40, 85, 116 
Stiner, Lon 36, 58 
Strasheim, Don 74 
Strohmyer, John 103, 122 
Stuber, Abe 57 
Stuewe, Dennis 86 
Sugar Bowl 72, 95 


Sullivan, George 
Sutherland, Jock 


Swanson, Clarence 


Syracuse 


Tatman, Pete 
Taucher, Bob 
Taylor, Bill 
Taylor, Robert 
Texas 

Texas Christian 
Theisen, Dave. 
Thomas, Charles 
Thompson, T. J. 


90 

38, 41, 53, 
73, 74 

31, 33, 37, 
40, 123 


33, 34, 37, 38, 81, 98 


90-92, 95, 96 
108 

77 

61 


42, 47, 48, 80-82 


94, 107 
90, 91, 102 
20 

121 


Thornton, Bill 78, 83-87, 100, 124 
Thorpe, Jim 23, 123 
Tingelhoff, Mick 78, 123, 124 
Tolly, Harry 81, 82 
Toogood, Charles 69, 72 
Torczon, LaVerne 124 
Towle, Max 25-27 
Tucker, Doug 124 
UCLA 66 
Uram, Andy 46, 51 
Vacanti, Sam 64 
Van Avery, Harold 4 51 
Voss, Lloyd 78 101, 124 
Wachholtz, Larry 91, 95, 96 
Waldorf, Lynn 42 
Waller, Jim 89 
Walsh, Davis J. 59 
Warburton, Cotton 43 
Ward, Gene 124 
Ware, Frederick 44, 46 
Warmath, Murray 89 
Warner, Pop 5. 32, 33, 50 
Washburn 24, 29 
Wair, Ed 5, 31. 33, 35-37 
Weir, Joe 33, 36 
Westover, John 17, 20, 23 
White, Freeman 92.95, 102, 110, 
122, 123 

Wilkinson, Bud 46, 72, 78, 80, 
82, 88, 105, 106 

Williams, Jo *s. 18, 19 
Williams, Johnny 42 
Wilson, Harry 91-93, 95, 96, 
101, 103, 107 

Winters, Charlie (Choo-Choo) 93, 95, 
96 

Wisconsin 23, 24, 94 
Witte, Dutch 39 
Workhoven, Merrill 115 
Wright, Don 114 
Wyoming 44, 112 
Yeager, Jim 57 
Yost, Fielding 21, 24 
Zaruba, Carroll 82 
Zenner, Bob 115 
Zentic, LeRoy 79, 81 
Zikmund, Allen 55, 56, 60 
36 


Zuppke, Bob 
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The authors of “Go Big Red” are, from left, Hollis Limprecht, James Denney and Howard Silber. 


Howard Silber, James Denney and Hollis Limprecht are co-workers in the 
editorial department of The Omaha World-Herald, where Mr. Silber is military 


affairs writer, Mr. Denney is a writer-photographer for the Sunday Magazine 


of the Midlands and Mr. Limprecht is editor of the Magazine of the Midlands 


and Entertainment in the Midlands. 


Mr. Silber, a native of New York State, was graduated from the University 
of Alabama, which he attended on a football scholarship under Coach Frank 
Thomas. He worked on newspapers in Birmingham, Ala., and in New York 
before coming to The World-Herald in 1955 (right after Nebraska had lost 
to Hawaii). His wife, the former Betty Alexander of West Point, Neb., quickly 
made a Husker fan of him. He served in the Army in World War II. _ 

Mr. Denney, a native of Fairbury, Neb., became interested in the Huskers 
through the influence of his High school coach, Clair Sloan, a former N. U. all- 
conference halfback. A graduate of Doane College, Mr. Denney has won a 
Freedoms Foundation Award for his photography. He served in the Army Air 
Force in World War II. Mrs. Denney is the former Donnalee Brt of Crete. 

Mr. Limprecht, who grew up in Lincoln, saw his first Husker game as a 
knothole gang member more than 35 years ago and has been a fan ever since, 
He is a graduate of the University of Nebraska, has worked on newspapers in 
Lincoln and Norfolk, Neb., as well as The World-Herald. He is an Army veteran 


of World War II and the Korean War, His wife is the former Marjorie Edwards 
of Dawson, Neb. 
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Two reasons why,D. X. Bible’s Cornhusker teams of the 
mid-1930’s were eeeiite ones were Lloyd Cardwell, holding the 


ball away from him like a gourd, and Sam Francis, ready to 
throw a crushing block. . 


PHOTO BY BILL DeVRIENDT 
































‘How are we going to do Saturday?" 
The question was asked by a rancher 
from Western Nebraska, and there was 
never any doubt in the mind of the new 
football coach, a man named D. X. Bible, 
that the ‘‘we” referred to the University 
of Nebraska eleven. 


That’s how it has been with the citi- 
zens of Nebraska and their Cornhuskers, 
almast since the beginning on Thanks- 
giving Day, 1890. 

There is a great love affair between 
the people and the team — one that has 
enjoyed the great moments of success 
and has endured the agonizing years of 
defeat. But never has the fans’ loyalty 
wavered. Football means something in 
Nebraska. 


This is the story of the team and its 
tradition. 
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